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CHAPTER I. 


*‘CLaupbE! You come to-day? I 
did not expect you till to-morrow !’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Elliott, who, having 
settled in her own mind that her 
nephew would not arrive till Fri- 
day, felt naturally annoyed with him 
for appearing on Thursday. 

‘ Yes, aunt Eleanor, I am come,’ 
retorted the gentleman, who always 
resented his relative’s plans in his 
behalf. ‘Is there any reason why 
I should not come to-day ?” 

‘No, my dear; but I had fixed 
in my own mind that you would 
not come till to-morrow.’ 

‘ The delightful thing is that you 
are come, dear Claude!’ cried his 
sister Audrey, springing up joyfully 
to welcome him. 

He returned her greeting warm- 
ly, bestowed a frigid kiss on the tip 
of Mrs. Elliott’s ear, which she 
presented to him for the purpose 
—she always meant to present her 
cheek, but failed, chiefly because 
she disliked equally kissing and 
being kissed—and continued : 

‘Harold Carew is coming here 
for a few days, aunt Eleanor. He 
wants to see Farleigh Abbey, and 
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can go from here more easily than 
from Oaklands, where his mother 
is staying. I have asked Digby 
Forester to come here, too, after 
the funeral on Wednesday. It isso 
wretched for him alone at Glynton.’ 

He made the communication as 
one who knows that his news will 
be badly received, and who is anx- 
ious to get it over. 

‘You continue the family tradi- 
tion of making Enleigh a refuge for 
the destitute,’ said the lady sarcas- 
tically. ‘ We live on the early Chris- 
tian principle, that nothing we have 
is our own. I only hope that when 
we fail some of the many we have 
ruined ourselves for will be willing 
to receive us into their habitations.’ 

‘ Entertaining Harold Carew and 
Digby Forester for a week is not 
likely to hasten our ruin,’ retorted 
Claude, who never could be per- 
suaded that ‘ silence is golden.’ 

Mrs. Elliott may be shortly de- 
scribed as the hair- shirt of the 
Dashwood family, and admirably 
did she fulfil her function of morti- 
fying its members. 

She was not really Claude’s aunt, 
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though he and his brother and sis- 
ter always addressed her as such. 
She was a cousin of their father’s, 
who had, ever since their mother’s 
death, lived at Enleigh House, 
where she exercised despotic sway. 
There had been some early ‘ love 
passages’ between her and the 
handsome cousin, Charles Dash- 
wood, whose children she after- 
wards watched over with a mother’s 
care, though without a mother’s 
tenderness ; but he had forsaken 
her for a beautiful Irish girl, and 
the fact deepened the natural pre- 
judice entertained by her against 
Ireland and the Irish. The young 
Dashwoods suffered keenly from 
this prejudice. They loved their 
mother’s country and compatriots 
as intensely as Mrs. Elliott hated 
them, taking every reflection on the 
land or its inhabitants as a personal 
insult ; while the lady, with that ex- 
quisite courtesy which distinguishes 
a certain type of Englishwoman, 
made a point of attributing to the 
young people who were unfortunate 
enough to share a nationality she 
disliked all the faults and vices 
supposed to be characteristic of the 
Irish race, as a whole. 

She assumed that they must be 
untruthful, untidy, quarrelsome, and 
so given to reckless hospitality as 
to be always ready to waste their 
substance in riotous living. 

Claude’s communication brought 
down a storm of sarcastic invective 
on his head ; for besides her bitter 
prejudice against Ireland and the 
Irish, Mrs. Elliott had also a pre- 
judice against matrimony, and the 
object of her life seemed to be to 
keep Audrey from entering the holy 
estate. 

She had already made her refuse 
two good offers, for no reason that 
any one could discover; and she 
heard of the approaching visit of 
two young men with about as 
much pleasure as a careful shep- 
herd would feel on receiving from 


a pair of respectable wolves an 
offer to look in and inspect his 
flock. She deeply regretted her 
inability to prevent such an incur- 
sion; but Charlie Dashwood, who 
now reigned at Enleigh in his fa- 
ther’s stead, had given his brother 
carte blanche to invite any one there 
whom he pleased, during his own 
enforced absence abroad on ac- 
count of his wife’s health ; he would, 
besides, have resented anything like 
want of hospitality towatds an old 
friend and neighbour, such as Sir 
Digby Forester was. 

But though Mrs. Elliott could not 
prevent the visit, she could make 
it a visitation to Claude and Aud- 
rey at least, and she did so by an- 
ticipation now. She left nothing 
unsaid that could wound their sus- 
ceptibilities. Her wonderful insight 
into character enabled her to ‘read 
each wound, each weakness, clear ; 
she could thus give little stabs and 
thrusts, in all sorts of skilful ways, 
into her unfortunate victims’ very 
tenderest parts. Her friends were, 
in her eyes, so many pincushions, 
designed by Providence to receive 
the pins and needles which it was 
a necessity of her nature to emit 
from time to time. A whole shower 
of these pleasing weapons was 
now poured on Claude and Audrey. 
They were reproached with their 
Celtic blood—this reproach always 
brought on a passage of arms be- 
tween’ her and Claude, who would 
deny vehemently that he shared 
one drop of that obnoxious mix- 
ture. His ‘dear mother was,’ he 
averred, ‘of Norman, not Celtic 
origin.’ She next animadverted se- 
verely on their Anglican tendencies 
—the form their Irish hankering 
after Rome took—which showed 
her appreciation of the Protestant- 
ism of the sister country ; and pro- 
ceeded then to reflect on their Irish 
accent, which consisted chiefly in 
aspirating the ‘h’s’ in their whats, 
whens, and suchlike words. 
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Claude bore it as long as it was 
in the power of masculine nature 
to bear without swearing, and 
then left the room, to be followed 
speedily by Audrey. 

She joined him on the lawn, 
where he was standing by the rail- 
ing, a gloomy frown on his face. 
Her own bore the ‘ badgered’ ex- 
pression it always assumed during 
an action with Mrs. Elliott. 

‘Hasn’t that woman the most 
confounded temper!’ was his ex- 
clamation as she came up. ‘How 
long has this fit lasted ?” 

‘It has only just come on. She 
was an angel till she heard some 
one was coming here. How could 
you invite Harold Carew? He and 
she will fight incessantly.’ 

‘I couldn’t get out of it ; he all 
but asked to come. Charlie told 
him to run down whenever he liked, 
and he is crazy to see the abbey.’ 

‘Where did you meet Digby Fo- 
rester ?” 

‘He called on me. He is aw- 
fully cut-up about his father’s death. 
It happened at Athens, and all the 
arrangements ‘about the funeral 
have been most painful to him. It 
is to take place at Glynton on Wed- 
nesday.’ 

‘Is he much changed? He has 
been away five years.’ 

‘ He looked awfullyill, [thought ; 
though he is burned as brown as a 
berry, and you never saw such a 
beard as he has! Of course I 
couldn’t do otherwise than ask him 
here.’ 

No Dashwood ever could do 
otherwise than ask every one to 
Enleigh on every possible occa- 
sion. 

*I don’t know which is worse— 
the profound dullness when we are 
alone, or the dread of quarrels when 
any one is here,’ sighed Audrey. 

Both stood looking gloomily 
straight out before them, heedless 
of the sun setting gloriously and 
of the beauty which lay all around, 


like people whose lives are dimmed, 
not by any great calamity, but by 
constantly-recurring petty annoy- 
ances, which quell the buoyancy of 
the spirit, and from which there is 
no prospect of escape. The brother 
and sister bore a strong resem- 
blance to each other. Both were 
tall and singularly graceful, moving 
with the free firm tread indicative 
of perfect physical development. 
Audrey was eight or nine years 
younger than Claude, being at this 
time only nineteen. Her masses of 
black hair were drawn back from 
her forehead, and coiled in thick 
plaits round her head. Her large 
soft gray eyes looked almost black 
too, under their long dark lashes ; 
ordinarily she had not much colour, 
but exercise or excitement would 
bring the blood mantling to her 
cheeks. 

* How is Laura ?’ asked Claude, 
after they had stood in silence for 
some time. 

‘Very well—the only bright thing 
about the place. She is going to 
have a Gregorian choir, and is very 
full of it. I think it is dismal my- 
self; at present we give utterance 
to a prolonged howl ; but she says 
it is all as it should be, and that it 
will save her a world of trouble.’ 

‘Let us go down and see her.’ 

They turned towards the Rectory. 
At the gate they met Laura Erle, 
—‘ the only bright thing about the 
place,’—a tall slight girl, with a 
graceful bending figure, laughing 
dark eyes, a brilliant complexion, 
and a sweet mobile mouth, round 
which smiles seemed always dimp- 
ling. 

At the first glimpse of her the 
cloud on Claude's face disappeared. 

‘ Well, Laura!’ he exclaimed, with 
thatunconscious change in his voice 
by which some men always acknow- 
ledge the presence of a woman not 
nearly connected with them. He 
held her hand for a second or two, 
looking at her with a softened ex- 
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pression. ‘ How are you? It seems 
an age since I have seen you! I 
hear you have a Gregorian choir ; 
but how about the ladies? that isn’t 
orthodox.’ 

‘I know it; and it has exercised 
me terribly.’ 

‘Couldn’t you get rid of them ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Banish my girls—that would 
never do! Besides, if I did, they 
would betake themselves to Little 
Bethel in a body, carrying their 
mankind with them; such is the 
depravity of woman! And where 
should I be then? I should be left 
a melancholy example of what may 
result from too close an adherence 
to medizeval precedent in this nine- 
teenth century.’ 

‘And how have you been?’ re- 
peated Claude. ‘ Working yourself 
to death, as usual ?’ 

She shook her head gaily. 

‘Iam in rude health, as you may 
perceive.’ 

‘Laura, Harold Carew is coming 
to Enleigh,’ said Audrey impressive- 
ly. ‘Isn’t it appalling to think how 
he and aunt Eleanor will quarrel?’ 

‘Harold Carew! who is he?’ 

‘I thought I told you about him. 
He is the greatest curiosity extant 
—a determined cé/ibataire, and a 
célibataire who thinks every woman 
who sees him wants to capture him.’ 

‘A célibataire! returned Laura, 
with a peculiar intonation, indica- 
tive of complete incredulity, on the 
word. ‘How I shall enjoy seeing 
him ! I always like to look at those 
natural phenomena.’ 

‘The ladies all detest him,’ said 
Claude, in the tone of a man who 
flatters himself that they don’t de- 
test him. 

‘That is a mistake ; they should 
convert him,’ responded Laura, who 
looked capable at that moment of 
converting any number of cé/iba- 
taires. 

‘He has a pleasing little pecu- 
liarity of assuming that women have 


no souls,’ explained Audrey ; ‘the 
assumption pleases him and doesn’t 
hurt me; and I admit that he 
amuses me excessively, he is so pe- 
dantic and so priggish, and so alto- 
gether satisfied with himself.’ 

*Isn’t he afraid of you? 

‘Very much so; but curiosity to 
know what the talking pink-and- 
white thing will say overcomes his 
fear. They call him Harold Hare- 
foot, because he runs away from 
the ladies; but the name drives him 
wild, for he says “ Harefoot” has 
nothing to do with running away, 
and means something quite differ- 
ent. His mother, Lady Emily, is 
the dearest old woman ; and it real- 
ly is the most amusing thing to hear 
her talk ofhim. She worships him, 
and is as anxious to impress his 
perfections on all the world as if 
she had some suspicion of how 
much he is disliked.’ 

‘It is a real misfortune to a young 
man when his mother insists on 
enrolling him in the Corps of Irre- 
sistibles,’ observed Miss Erle phi- 
losophically. 

‘There is some more news for 
you,’ said Claude; ‘the Ellises have 
taken Oaklands, and Farleigh Ab- 
bey has been bought by a tallow- 
chandler !’ 

‘A tallow-chandler! Shade of 
St. Bernard !’ ejaculated Laura. 

‘ Perhaps I ought rather to say a 
wax-chandler. He has made fabu- 
lous sums by inventing and patent- 
ing the Only Original Inodorous, 
Unspluttering, Inexhaustible, and 
Inextinguishable Wax-dip for the 
Million. Sold in shilling boxes, 
with an appropriate motto—“ Let 
there be light.”’ 

‘I hope he won’t restore and— 
ruin the abbey.’ 

‘Carew hopes so too; and the 
object of his visit is to see it before 
the work of destruction is begun.’ 

‘Who did you say had taken Oak- 
lands ?” 

‘ The Ellises.’ 
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‘Such horrid people, Laura,’ re- 
marked Audrey; ‘the girls so fast, 
with fly-away heads, and talking 
such slang that I can hardly under- 
stand them.’ 

*‘Uncommonly pretty Violet El- 
lis is, though,’ said Claude. 

‘Pretty! What do men call 
pretty? She hasn’t an idea in her 
face ! 

‘One doesn’t always want ideas 
in a woman,’ responded Mr. Dash- 
wood. 

‘ That is lucky, for in Violet Ellis, 
at least, you couldn’t get them.’ 

‘ Then you know them, Audrey?’ 
asked Laura. 

‘A little. I have met them oc- 
casionally, but I dislike them and 
their whole set.’ 

‘Well, you are not likely to see 
much of them ; Oaklands is seven 
miles off,’ observed Claude. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir had been a question how 
Mrs. Elliott would receive Sir 
Digby Forester. To the great re- 
lief of Claude and Audrey she was 
gracious. Perhaps his face, which 
bore distinctly enough the traces 
of his grief—he had lately lost his 
father—touched her. 

‘You must make yourself at 
home, and do exactlyas you please,’ 
she said to him. ‘ We shall be quite 
alone, with the exception of Harold 
Carew, who is coming here next 
week. Do you know him?’ 

‘Yes; he and I are old allies.’ 

‘Well, I hope you like him. I 
can’t say I do; but that is a matter 
of taste.’ 

Sir Digby Forester was a very 
tall man—six feet one or two—and 
so loose-jointed, that he seemed to 
have no right of possession in his 
own limbs, and to find a difficulty 
in keeping himself together. His 
face was beautiful, though much 
travel had burned it as brown as 


his luxuriant hair and deep brown 
eyes. To Audrey he looked the 
very embodiment of saintliness and 
chivalry, as he talked to her that 
first evening. His moustache and 
pointed beard gave him the appear- 
ance of some medizval knight, 
pledged to live and die for God 
and his lady. 

His voice deepened the impres- 
sion created by his personal beauty ; 
it was full of all rich and musical 
intonations, and exercised a magic 
influence over her as she listened 
while he related the incidents con- 
nected with his father’s death. 

They had known each other well 
in former years, and now resumed, 
as if by instinct, the old habit of 
calling each other by their Christian 
names ; though during his absence 
Audrey had grown from a somewhat 
wild girl into a beautiful and rather 
stately young lady. 

It was no fancy on her part that 
he grew more cheerful as they re- 
called together old scenes and 
days. His face would brighten 
wonderfully as he tumbled—for he 
cannot be said to have seated him- 
self — with graceful awkwardness 
into a chair beside her. That Mrs. 
Elliott allowed her to enjoy his so- 
ciety uninterruptedly was a con- 
stant source of surprise to her. As 
a rule, that lady saw in every man 
a devouring wolf, from whose fangs 
it behoved her to rescue her lamb; 
and this had gone on so long that 
Audrey accepted it as the order of 
nature, and never thought of assert- 
ing her right to a share in any wolf 
whatsoever. Wolves were for other 
people—not for her. But Mrs. El- 
liott showed no disposition to inter- 
pose between her and Digby. Per- 
haps it was that even she could not 
associate anything wolfish with one 
so gentle and winning. Whatever 
may have been the cause, she read 
quietly in one corner of the room ; 
Claude lay on a sofa, absorbed in 
the paper, in another; while the 
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young man and the lady exchanged 
confidences to their mutual con- 
tent. 

Mr. Carew’s arrival was a dis- 
agreeable interruption to this state 
of things. He set up all Mrs. El- 
liott’s bristles; and when they were 
set up they rubbed and irritated 
every one. 

The main object of his visit was 
to inspect Farleigh Abbey, the lion 
par excellence of the neighbourhood, 
which had lately been bought by 
an eccentric millionaire, about 
whose oddities and peculiarities in- 
numerable stories were circulated. 

Mr. Carew, who considered the 
abbey ofnational importance, heard 
of the purchase with great disgust. 
Believing all the current stories 
about the new proprietor, he was 
already lamenting by anticipation 
the approaching ruin of the finest 
ecclesiastical building of its kind 
in England. Hence his anxiety to 
see it before the work of destruc- 
tion should be complete. 

But to do so was a matter of no 
little difficulty. Mrs. Elliott always 
had a plan, and her plans were al- 
ways made with reference to some 
deep scheme which she had ma- 
tured in her own brain, and towards 
the accomplishment of which she 
strove to make every event tend. 
As she kept her schemes absolutely 
to herself till they were ripe for 
execution, no one could see the 
object of the wonderful plans she 
at times unfolded, or understand 
her systematic opposition to any 
which did not emanate from her- 
self. So resolute was this opposi- 
tion, that, without coming to an 
open rupture, it was impossible to 
carry out anything she disliked. 

Mr. Carew wished to go over to 
Farleigh with Claude or Digby ; 
but Mrs. Elliott had no intention 
of allowing him to do anything of 
the sort. She had resolved that 
the whole party should go. It was 
a good opportunity of calling on 


the De Montmorency family, and 
she would not miss it. 

Itwas vain to oppose her; Claude 
stormed, but he invariably ended 
by doing as she wished ; so they 
were to go in a body, the latter 
gentleman indemnifying himself by 
getting his sister to ask Laura Erle 
to accompany them. 

‘She can ride the gray,’ he ob- 
served. 

Mrs. Elliott heard of the invita- 
tion with deep anger. One of her 
plans was to keep Claude and Laura 
apart. She was strongly of opinion 
that they saw decidedly more of 
each other than wasgood for either. 

‘I wonder you are always ask- 
ing Laura to ride with you, Au- 
drey,’ she remarked, in a voice sug- 
gestive of cantharides ; ‘as she is 
never likely to have even a donkey 
of her own to go about on, it seems 
but doubtful kindness to accustom 
her to thoroughbred horses.’ 

‘She doesn’t often ride with us, 
aunt Eleanor, and she works so 
hard that a change occasionally 
does her good.’ 

‘Oh, of course ; and as she, no 
doubt, means to catch Claude, I 
daresay she thinks it wise to begin 
by catching his horse.’ 

Audrey would bear patiently any 
number of aspersions on herself, 
but the least attack on her friend 
made her put on all her war paint. 

‘I won't listen to such remarks, 
aunt Eleanor; you ought to be 
ashamed of making them.’ And 
she left the room. 

The lady next attacked Claude. 
‘So I hear Laura is going to favour 
us with her company to-day. In 
my time young women waited till 
they were asked, but now a differ- 
ent fashion prevails.’ 

‘I asked her to come,’ said he 
boldly. 

She laughed scornfully. 

‘It used to be said, “In vain 
the snare is set in the sight of any 
bird,” but now the birds are such 
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fools that they jump, like “ doting 
mallards,” into the trap set openly 
before their very eyes.’ 

This stab was given merely to 
relieve the irritation of Mrs. El- 
liott’s feelings. She was too shrewd 
a judge of character not to be well 
aware that Laura Erle was inca- 
pable of setting a trap for Claude. 
She might fall in love with him, 
‘like a romantic fool’—that was 
the lady’s own comment — she 
would never try to ‘ catch him.’ 

‘Where is your eccentric guest, 
Claude? I want to see him,’ asked 
Laura, as she stood on the steps, 
all brightness and animation. 

‘He is keeping out of your 
way. He was terribly alarmed when 
he heard you were coming, though 
I told him you were harmless.’ 

‘I wish he would show. I want 
to see what a determined cé/ibataire 
is like.’ 

Her curiosity was gratified. As 
she was running upstairs to her 
friend’s boudoir, she and Mr. Carew 
came upon each other with such 
force that both were nearly knocked 
off their feet. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Laura 
instinctively ; and then, prompted 
by her youth and the spirit of fun 
in her, ‘ Don’t be alarmed ; I am 
quite harmless.’ 

The gentleman muttered some- 
thing not very intelligible and stood 
stock-still, gazing in utter amaze- 
ment at the bright-eyed, laughing 
vision before him. 

He was tall and dark ; his glossy 
black hair very much and very 
smoothly brushed back from an 
exceedingly clever, keen, hairless 
face, with a sarcastic, cynical ex- 
pression. 

In her surprise Laura had drop- 
ped her habit, which got twisted 
round her feet so that she could 
not move ; neither could she stoop 
to free it without again falling foul 
of the stranger. 

‘I must ask you to move a 


little,’ she said, ‘or I cannot get 
up my habit.’ 

He almost sprang to the other 
side of the wide staircase, whence 
he deliberately watched her as 
though she had been a wild animal 
whose ways he was studying. 

‘I’m harmless, unless I’m stared 
at too much ; that irritates even 
the mildest creatures,’ she went on, 
embarrassed by this inspection, 
from which she was unable to 
escape, as her habit had now got 
caught in the ornamental iron- 
work of the banister, and she had 
some difficulty in disentangling it. 
‘“ You are requested not to irritate 
the animals,” is always written up 
in the Zoological Gardens. Now 
you have looked at me, perhaps 
you would kindly go away.’ 

* Oh, certainly,’ still gazing fatu- 
ously at her. ‘Where can I go?’ 

‘Wherever you were going when 
you nearly knocked me down.’ 

‘I couldn’t help it; you came 
in my way.’ 

‘You came in mine.’ 

*I didn’t see you.’ 

‘So I suppose; if you had you 
would probably have run the other 
way.’ 

Mr. Carew took this as an allu- 
sion to his sobriquet of Harefoot, 
and flushed to the roots of his hair. 
He did not like being ridiculed 
by this bright-faced damsel, who 
looked up mockingly at him from 
under her long lashes. Owing to 
the retention of her habit, she was 
unable to stand upright, and her 
crouching posture may have added 
piquancy to the laughter which 
lurked round her dimpled mouth. 

‘I should have done no such 
thing,’ he retorted. ‘I should not 
have altered my course in the least.’ 

*Wouldn’t you have got out of 
my way? You don’t hold, then, 
that manners make the man?’ in- 
terrogatively. 

He flung back his head angrily ; 
went down a few steps and then 
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came back again. ‘Can I do any- 
thing to help you? in a doubtful 
voice. 

In the interval Miss Erle had 
freed her garment, and now stood 
facing him in an upright attitude. 

‘You have timed your offer so 
admirably that I am enabled to 
decline it, with thanks ; and, bow- 
ing, she ran up-stairs. 

Mr. Carew looked after her with 
a glance compounded of anger and 
surprise. He was still in the hall 
when she came down again. In- 
voluntarily their eyes met, and 
Laura, to whom everything served 
as a pretext for merriment, could 
not help laughing. He did not feel 
equally disposed for mirth. An- 
noyed and angry, he met the young 
lady’s amused glance with one of 
stern reprobation. 

Sparkling all over with laughter, 
she burst into the drawing-room. 

*T’ve seen Dryasdust!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘He exceeds even your 


description, Audrey.’ And she re- 


lated her adventure. ‘He has a 
nice face, though,’ she concluded. 
*T like it.’ 

Harold, through the open win- 
dow, heard the laughter and merry 
voices, not quite without a sus- 
picion thathe may himself have been 
the subject under discussion. He 
thought he caught the word ‘ Hare- 
foot,’ and was sure he heard ‘ Dry- 
asdust.’ It may be explained that 
he had distinguished himself highly 
in a number of literary ‘ ologies.’ 
He was an archeologist and a 
palzologist and an ecclesiologist, 
et cetera, and was generally ac- 
cepted by his friends as an un- 
doubted authority on architectural 
and other kindred topics. 

‘So I hear you had an encounter 
with Miss Erle,’ said Sir Digby to 
him afterwards. 

‘Miss Erle, was it? I met a 
termagant who nearly knocked me 
over, and then vituperated me for 
getting in her way.’ 


The baronet laughed. 

‘ She is not likely to suffer pain 
and grief, like the Psalmist, from 
keeping over silence, I must say,’ 
he remarked reflectively. 

‘What a termagant!’ ejaculated 
Mr. Carew. 

‘You should hear her touch up 
Claude Dashwood, as she does 
sometimes, in first-rate style.’ 

‘She would touch up the devil 
himself,’ with acerbity. ‘Is Claude 
Dashwood going to marry her?” 

‘It is not improbable.’ 

*Good God! Conceive being 
tied for life to a woman with a 
tongue like that !’ 


CHAPTER III. 


As long as the oldest inhabitant 
of ——shire could remember, Far- 
leigh Abbey had been the favourite 
resort of holiday-makers, picnic- 
parties, and pleasure-seekers in 
general. 

It was an old historic place, 
where ecclesiologists and archzo- 
logists met and talked in a learned 
way pleasing to themselves; where 
they fought and dined and mu- 
tually admired each other, looking 
down on their neighbours because 
the neighbours called Farleigh an 
abbey, while they affirmed that it 
was a priory. The neighbours had 
vague ideas on the subject of 
clerestories, too; confounded the 
refectories with the dormitories ; 
and showed themselves generally 
ignorant of things Benedictine and 
Cistercian. 

But ignorance of technical de- 
tails is by no means preventive of 
very real enjoyment, and in some 
unscientific, sentimental way ‘the 
abbey’ embodied many poetic 
ideas, and was productive of much 
pleasure of a not unworthy kind 
to the simple town and country 
folk. It was, besides, a source of 
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prosperity to the provincial metro- 
polis. Visitors from many lands, 
and of various race and speech, 
came to gratify there their pilgrim- 
hunger. 

Harold Carew, being what he 
was, was naturally on fire to bring 
his historical and architectural 
knowledge to bear on it. He had 
not been in that part of the country 
before, and felt, in some sort, per- 
sonally wronged that there should 
be an abbey which he had not 
inspected. 

Not that he called it an abbey. 
He had no words strong enough 
to denounce the ignorance of the 
common vulgar, or the wilful dis- 
regard of truth shown by the better 
informed, who persisted in trans- 
ferring to a priory the dignity and 
designation of an abbey. 

It may be frankly admitted that 
it was not a pleasant thing to visit 
an abbey, or, indeed, any archi- 
tectural or historical lion, in Mr. 
Carew’s company, if there hap- 
pened to be any one present in- 
clined to respect the traditions of 
the place. 

He was a very mountain of unin- 
teresting but detestably real learn- 
ing, which he was always burning 
to pour forth for the benefit of his 
hearers and the demolition of their 
most cherished beliefs. 

Claude and Audrey looked for- 
ward with no little uneasiness to 
the call they were about to make 
with him. He had put up all Mrs. 
Elliott’s bristles in the morning by 
throwing doubts on the antiquity 
of some oak-carving at Enleigh. 
That favoured abode was famed— 
in the estimation of its possessors 
—for its oak-staircase, its oak- 
floors, its oak-carving. Its oak en- 
abled it to hold its own with the 
abbey as a local lion, and the lady 
could not but feel aggrieved at 
any reflection on its genuineness. 
There had been a rather sharp 
skirmish between her and the visi- 


tor on the subject, but out of de- 
ference to urgent remonstrances 
from Claude and Audrey, she had 
promised to say no more about it, 
and during the drive maintained 
an elaborate silence ; while the gen- 
tleman descanted indignantly on 
the ignorance displayed by people 
in general about such things. He 
animadverted further, in strong 
terms, on the sin of speaking of 
Farleigh as an abbey. 

Mrs. Elliott’s silence had the 
effect of irritating him more than 
any positive contradiction. All his 
remarks were aimed at her—he 
assumed that she upheld the abba- 
tial designation—and his comba- 
tiveness was such that the refusal 
of the enemy ‘ to come on’ only in- 
creased his ardour for the fray. 

Providence, in its infinite good- 
ness, soon provided him with a foe 
as ready to fight as he was. 

Claude and Laura had ridden 
on, but not wishing to reach Far- 
leigh first, had waited for the car- 
riage at the foot of a steep hill, 
which always necessitated a slack- 
ened pace. When it overtook them, 
they continued to ride beside it, 
and Mrs. Elliott formally intro- 
duced Harold to Laura. He raised 
his hat with as low a bow as his 
sitting posture enabled him to ac- 
complish. 

‘Mr. Carew and I have met be- 
fore,’ said Miss Erle, her face 
dimpling all over with smiles at 
the recollection of their first en- 
counter. 

Mr. Carew was not quick at 
saying nothing. He always wished, 
when he talked, to talk sense, and 
he was, at that moment, unable to 
think of a single suitable remark 
consistent with strict veracity. He 
could not say he regretted having 
nearly knocked her down. He did 
not regret it; he felt it had been 
her doing as much as his; so he 
took off his hat a second time, 
bowed, if possible, lower than be- 








fore, and resumed his animadver- 
sions on the want of accuracy dis- 
played by the people of ——shire 
on the subject of the abbey. 

Audrey and Digby had listened 
to these in discreet silence, only 
offering such harmless observations 
from time to time as would suf- 
fice to show a decorous attention, 
anxious, above all things, to pre- 
vent a collision between the speaker 
and Mrs. Elliott. 

But Miss Erle was by no means 
disposed to be thus quiescent. 
She had a word for every one, and 
would, with the greatest imagin- 
able readiness, have discussed 
with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the best method of re- 
ducing the income-tax. She was, 
besides, enthusiastically fond of her 
native county, and not at all in- 
clined to hear it vilified in silence. 

‘Every one in ——shire who 
knows anything knows that Far- 
leigh is a priory, not an abbey!’ 
she exclaimed; ‘though, of course, 
no one thinks of exhibiting his 
knowledge on his sleeve, as if it 
were something very unusual.’ 

Mr. Carew’s face was a study. 
The delight of finding an antagonist 
who would fight struggled with in- 
tense astonishment at the nature of 
that antagonist, and at the audacity 
which could thus challenge him, 
as it were, to single combat. Even 
clever men were somewhat wary 
how they entered the lists with him, 
yet this provocative-looking imper- 
sonation of impertinence seemed 
to have no more hesitation in con- 
tradicting him than if he had been 
a baby of five years old. 

After gazing at her for a second 
or two in silence—these various 
feelings depicted on his counte- 
nance—he answered in his most 
sarcastic tones: ‘Then if they 
know it, it makes the case all the 
worse. There is some excuse for 
ignorance ; there can be none for 
a wilful misrepresentation of facts.’ 
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‘It has nothing to do with a mis- 
representation of facts,’ retorted 
Laura. ‘It is a mere /fagon de 
parler. You might as well say it 
is a misrepresentation of facts to 
speak of the rising and the setting 
sun.’ 

‘The cases are not the same, 
even if one error justified another. 
There is a very definite distinction 
between a priory and an abbey.’ 

‘ And who cares about such dis- 
tinctions nowadays? They don’t af- 
fect any one. Farleigh is not likely 
to have an abbot again, or a prior 
either, unless the patentee of the 
Great Inextinguishable Dip should 
take it into his head to print on 
his cards, “ Abbot de Montmo- 
rency.” » Besides, Farleigh Abbey 
sounds much nicer than Farleigh 
Priory. I shouldn’t know the dear 
old place if it was called the Priory. 
A priory is a rubbishy kind of 
thing! There’s a priory at Hil- 
lingdon, where the four old Miss 
Pringles live—all with corkscrew 
curls and thin lips and such 
scraggy necks.’ 

Thisstyle of argument quite over- 
came Mr. Carew. What had the 
childish fancy that an abbey sound- 
ed ‘nicer’ than a priory to do with 
facts? And what could be the 
state of mind of a person who pro- 
nounced a priory ‘rubbishy’ merely 
because it happened to be inha- 
bited by unattractive maiden ladies? 
If the ladies were truth-seeking and 
sensible they would, he felt, be 
companions preferable to the flip- 
pant audacity before him. 

‘I don’t ‘know about a priory 
being a rubbishy kind of thing’ 
(in a tone of lofty contempt), ‘but 
the priory at Hillingdon, which is 
a real priory’ (cuttingly), ‘is one of 
the most valuable Benedictine re- 
mains in England.’ 

‘Is it? Then the Miss Pringles 
are analogues with it. They are 
valuable remains too.’ 

Every one laughed except the 
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gentleman addressed. Even had 
he had a spark of humour in him, 
the subject was in his eyes too 
serious to admit of light treat- 
ment. 

‘You consider the matter a fit- 
ting one to hang jests upon. You 
are quite right. I always make a 
point of jesting on subjects I don’t 
understand.’ 

This was the severest thing he 
could think of at the moment. 

‘Indeed ! rejoined his antago- 
nist, in a tone of well-feigned sur- 
prise. ‘I confess, if you had not 
said so yourself, I should not have 
thought you given to jesting.’ 

A glance of contempt mingled 
with reprobation, and then—‘ As 
a rule I endeavour not to speak on 
subjects I don’t understand.’ 

‘You are so right; but excep- 
tions prove the rule, don’t they? 
And your remarks about our ig- 
norance are the exception in this 
case. Had you understood us bet- 
ter, you would have seen on what 
very insufficient grounds you were 
condemning us.’ 

Mr. Carew did not address an- 
other word to Miss Erle during the 
rest of the drive, but he watched 
her with a look of mingled curio- 
sity and aversion, till his attention 
was attracted by the flag floating 
from the abbey tower, announc- 
ing that the new proprietor was in 
residence. The contempt which, 
quite unconsciously, he entertained 
for the zouveaux riches was on the 
present occasion increased by an 
indefinable feeling of annoyance 
that Mr. de Montmorency should 
be enabled by his riches to become 
possessed of suchan historic monu- 
ment as Farleigh. As long as it 


had remained in the hands of a 
family as old and respectable as 
itself, he experienced no shadow of 
jealousy. Time had hallowed their 
claim to it; besides, they would 
Tespect every stone of it as scru- 
pulously as they did their own 


escutcheon. They held it, as it 
were, in trust for the nation, and 
felt their responsibilities as guard- 
ians of such a treasure. 

But these upstart millionaires 
who had now stepped into it would 
be for ever demonstrating their 
right of possession by changes and 
adaptations to modern wants, 
which would entirely destroy the 
historic and architectural value of 
the building. He felt a sense of 
personal injury at the transfer of 
the abbey to such people, and the 
sight of the flag increased the 
anger he felt. 

Royalty was entitled to a flag, 
and great ducal or lordly houses 
might legitimately display such a 
symbol of distinction, but a tallow- 
chandler, who never had a grand- 
father, probably not even a father! 
Mr. Carew’s not very captivating 
countenance assumed a more than 
usually sardonic expression as the 
carriage stopped at the abbey 
door; an expression that did not 
augur well for the harmony of the 
visit should he and the new pro- 
prietor meet. 

They did meet ; and as he was 
as anxious to show the abbey as 
Harold was to see it, they were 
not long in coming to an under- 
standing, and the whole party 
started to ‘do’ it. 

It was famous not only for its 
architectural beauties but for its 
historical associations. Kings, 
queens, statesmen, and other ce- 
lebrities, had at various periods 
sojourned there; and the bed- 
rooms and tables and chairs and 
counterpanes used by them had all 
become historical and legendary 
and renowned and mouldy. 

Mrs. de Montmorency had not 
been long enough in possession to 
find the office of cicerone alto- 
gether one of pleasure. She felt 
awed by the number, rank, and 
reputation of the mighty men and 
women who had made her home 








famous. Of some of them she 
had never even heard till the aus- 
picious day which made her mis- 
tress of the abbey. Two titles 
were especially puzzling—Henry 
Chichele’s Tower and the Vener- 
able Bede’s Turret. 

A gifted being, who had the 
whole history of the place at her 
fingers’ ends, condescended to act 
as housekeeper under her, and the 
obvious course on this occasion 
would have been to get her to 
show the guests round. 

But greatness has its penalties. 
Such a course would have been 
not only incongruous but humili- 
ating. It would not do to let 
people fancy she was ignorant, or 
unable to master the details con- 
nected with the traditions of the 
house. In truth, the courage she 
displayed in this matter was be- 
yond all praise, for she never 
started to ‘do’ the abbey without 
secret trepidation. 

On this especial afternoon she 
was more than commonly uneasy. 
Something in Mr. Carew’s manner 
made her nervous. 

Mr. de Montmorency was osten- 
tatious in pointing out the changes 
he had made and contemplated 
making. To be just, these changes 
were only such as were absolutely 
necessary to make the place com- 
fortably habitable ; but hearing of 
them was a sore exercise of Mr. 
Carew’s self-control. 

Every stone of the old part of 
the building was, properly enough, 
sacred in his eyes, and his alarm 
and anger were extreme and justi- 
fiable on perceiving that Mr. de 
Montmorency attached as much 
value to the restorations effected 
by the late owner as to the really 
genuine remains. 

But this want of discrimination 
resulted merely from ignorance, 
not from any wilful disregard of 
the relative merits of the respec- 
tive work; and in spite of his 
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somewhat childish determination 
to assert his rights by pulling down 
and building up as he pleased, it 
was easy to see that in reality he 
wished to preserve carefully all 
that was worth preserving in the 
beautiful pile of which he had be- 
come the possessor. He only 
wanted a little judicious educating ; 
but to be judicious was not in 
Harold Carew’s nature, and the 
marvel is that one stone of the 
abbey remained upon another after 
his visit. He ‘rubbed’ the tena- 
cious, sensitive, and irascible pro- 
prietor the wrong way at every 
step; pooh-poohing openly the mo- 
dern restorations and additions, 
and going into architectural rap- 
tures over the older parts. The 
effect was naturally (human nature 
being weak) to make Mr. de Mont- 
morency undervalue the latter, not 
from any want of artistic feeling, 
but out of pure contradiction, and 
merely for the sake of asserting 
himself, and pronounce the former 
authoritatively the only portions 
worth attention. 

This so stimulated Harold’s com- 
bativeness that the course through 
the abbey, or round it, was a pil- 
grimage of danger; but the first 
explosion was caused by an his- 
torical, not an architectural, blun- 
der. 

Laura had not gone three yards 
with Mrs. de Montmorency before 
she took her measure, so to speak, 
and proceeded to ‘draw’ her for 
the edification of her friends ; she 
did it so naturally that none but her 
intimates perceived that her ques- 
tions were not put in good faith. 
Audreyand Claude were convulsed 
with laughter, and the former in 
vain made signs to her companion 
to desist ; but Miss Erle’s love of 
fun was irrepressible, and she went 
on unheeding, eliciting from her 
hostess the most delicious mistakes 
and misstatements. 

Mr. de Montmorency believed 
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intensely in his wife and in her 
learning, always listening with pro- 
found respect to her historical ex- 
positions. 

‘Whose room is this, Mrs. de 
Montmorency ? asked Laura, as 
they went through a ghostly apart- 
ment, hung with blue. 

‘This is Queen Eleanor’s Par- 
lour, but it has been turned into a 
bedroom, and you see the curtains 
are embroidered with Eleanor 
crosses in honour of her. She 
worked that counterpane herself, 
as a gift to the rebel Simon de 
Montfort.’ 

‘Indeed! How ungrateful of 
him to have become a rebel!’ 

‘This room is full of rebellious 
reminiscences,’ said Mr. de Mont- 
morency, laughing immensely at 
the conceit. ‘That is Oliver Crom- 
well’s prie-dieu chair,’ in a tone be- 
tween pride and shame. 

Like a loyal subject he detested 
Oliver Cromwell; still, as the Pro- 
tector’s sojourn at the abbey had 
evidently added to its celebrity, he 
did not like to condemn him too 
severely. 

Harold Carew uttered a low 
growl. If he had a weakness, it 
was Simon de Montfort. He and 
Oliver Cromwell were two of the 
few historical personages whose 
existence he admitted. To hear 
them stigmatised as rebels, the 
memorials of whose presence had 
to be apologised for, was almost 
more than he could bear. There 
had been many premonitory symp- 
toms of a storm, and it was doubt- 
ful how long he would retain even 
the outward semblance of calm. 

‘Where does this lead to ?’ asked 
Laura, as they wentup a dark wind- 
ing stair. 

Here was the most trying part 
of Mrs. de Montmorency’s work. 
Henry Chichele had proved too 
much for the united historic lore 
of the family. This staircase led 
to his tower, and she always feared 


some crucial question, her inability 
to answer which would betray her 
ignorance. The painful thing was, 
that all her friends would keep on 
asking who he was. She con- 
cluded at last, so ignorant did 
every one seem about him, that 
he was some local celebrity—a 
highwayman, perhaps, whose story 
she would one day learn. Mean- 
time she put a bold face on the 
matter. 

‘This is the Venerable Chi- 
chele’s Turret,’ she replied with an 
assured air, though secretly so ner- 
vous that she was not the least 
aware what words were coming 
from her lips. 

‘The Venerable Chichele! Dear 
me! Who was he?’ asked Miss 
Laura; while Harold, standing 
close by, looked unutterable scorn. 

‘No, no, mother ; you are mak- 
ing a mistake,’ said her son; ‘this 
is Henry Chichele’s Tower.’ 

*O, to be sure! I always for- 
get,’ with the nervous laugh pecu- 
liar to her on such occasions, and 
putting her hand up as if to hide 
her face, ‘ Henry Chichele’s Tower. 
The Venerable Bede’s Turret is 
higher up.’ 

‘ And whowas Henry Chichele?” 
repeated Laura. 

‘ Beda!’ exclaimed Harold ; ‘he 
never was here in his life.’ 

‘Indeed he was,’ returned the 
hostess quickly, delighted to parry 
the question about her stumbling- 
block, Chichele. ‘We are going 
up to his turret now. It is very 
curious, there are two holes in the 
floor worn by his knees. He was 
such a good man that he was al- 
ways saying his prayers ! 

‘Is that the test of a good man ?” 
said Digby, laughing. 

‘Good or bad, he was never 
here—he cannot have been,’ re- 
turned Harold. 

‘Never here, sir! never here ! 
What the deuce do you mean?’ 
cried the host, turning sharply on 
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the speaker, his face perceptibly 
redder. 

‘I mean that Beeda never visited 
this abbey.’ 

‘Peter, sir! Peter! Who is 
talking of Peter?’ stammered the 
gentleman angrily. In his excite- 
ment he had mistaken the name. 
‘We are talking of Bede —the 
Venerable Bede—who certainly did 
visit this abbey. This ishis turret, 
always so called; and there are the 
marks, sir, of his knees, sir; holes 
made by him from his unceasing 
prayers.’ 

* Whoever or whatever made the 
holes, he didn’t,’ repeated Harold 
scornfully. ‘It is incredible how 
people pervert history. Bada—’ 

‘Beda! Beda! Who was 
Beda? I am speaking of Bede 
—the Venerable Bede,’ angrily. 

‘Well, Bede, the Venerable 
Bede, if you like it better. I say 
he never was here, never had a tur- 
ret here, and never said his prayers 
here.’ 

‘What, sir? how, sir?’ stam- 
mered Mr. de Montmorency, 
scarcely able to articulate from 
sudden anger. ‘ You come here, 
a perfect stranger, and deny well- 
known facts! How can you tell 
who has been here or who has 
not?’ 

‘I can tell, as every one can who 
has the least knowledge on the 
subject, that Bada, or Bede, as 
you corrupt his name—’ 

‘Corrupt his name! What the 
deuce do you mean? I corrupt the 
name of one of the chief historical 
characters of my house !” 

‘I say that Beda, or Bede, if 
you prefer to call him so,’ went on 
Harold,unheeding, ‘can neverhave 
been here, because not one stone 
of the building was laid at the 
time of his death; and he pro- 
ceeded with a learned lecture on 
Bede first and then on Farleigh 
Abbey, or Priory, as he maintained 
it to be, scouting the idea that the 


former could ever have visited the 
latter. 

Once mounted on his historical 
steed, it was impossible to stop 
him. He stamped his foot con- 
temptuously on the indentations 
popularly supposed to be the re- 
sult of the recluse’s continuous gen- 
uflexions, denouncing indignantly 
the credulity and ignorance which 
could believe in them, totally re- 
gardless of the feelings of the 
unfortunate Claude, who, having 
brought him there, felt answerable 
for his conduct. 

Words are quite inadequate to 
describe Mr. de Montmorency’s 
sensations, his looks or gestures 
during the delivery of this ha- 
rangue. His face grew redder and 
redder, till there seemed serious 
reason for apprehending a fit of 
apoplexy ; hegesticulated furiously, 
endeavouring to refute his adver- 
sary, but vainly, for rage com- 
pletely stopped his articulation, 
and his efforts ended in abortive 
spasms of attempted enuncia- 
tion. 

At length he found words—all 
except the h’s, which he could not 
possibly stop to supply at such a 
crisis—and fired a broadside into 
his enemy. 

Who was Mr. Carew, that he 
came there to upset the associa- 
tions of the abbey? He—Mr. de 
Montmorency—had paid for it and 
its traditions in hard cash, and was 
not going to see them disputed by 
‘an itinerant—an itinerant—seeker 
after some new thing, ended the 
enraged proprietor, at a loss for a 
peroration. 

The astonished and dismayed 
assistants could only stand by in 
helpless silence. Interference was 
useless, both the disputants being 
too angry to listen to any voice 
save that of their own passion. 
But when Mr. de Montmorency 
had somewhat relieved his feel- 
ings, his wife and son on one side, 
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and Claude and Digby on the 
other, tried to stop the combat. 

Whether they would have suc- 
ceeded or not is doubtful, but 
Laura created an effectual diver- 
sion ; for just as the combatants, 
like two enraged African travellers, 
were about to rush on each other 
again, she addressed Harold in her 
clear fresh voice, 

‘Mr. Carew, as you have effec- 
tually destroyed my belief in the 
Venerable Bede ever having been 
here, you are bound to supply a 
satisfactory solution of the great 
hole question. What made the 
holes? Mind, you must give a 
romantic reason for them.’ 

He turned on her savagely. ‘ Ar- 
gument is useless with a person 
who sees matter for jesting in every- 
thing.’ 

‘It is equally useless with one 
bent on believing in traditions for 
which he has paid in hard cash,’ 
she returned with sudden gravity, 
and lowering her voice so that he 
alone could hear it. ‘I wonder 
you don’t see that, and that it is 
both rude and inexpedient to quar- 
rel on the subject here. Ofcourse, 
no one seriously believes such rub- 
bish.’ 

He stared at her in blank amaze- 
ment. ‘Rude! Quarrel! Never 
before had such words been ad- 
dressed to him. 

Silent from sheer surprise, he 
did not utter one syllable when 
Mr. de Montmorency, disregarding 
all remonstrance, returned to the 
charge. 

The whole party quitted the 
Venerable Bede’s Turret in a state 
of most uncomfortable excitement, 
and all, save the two combatants, 
oppressed with a vague sense of 
guilt. 

They continued to eye each 
other like dogs who have been for- 
cibly separated while fighting. Ha- 
rold glared too, from time to time, 
at Laura, as does the dog at the 


master whose authority prevents 
his renewing the attack. 

Fortunately there was no more 
to see in-doors, and the fresh air 
tended to calm their feelings. The 
walk was concluded with only one 
more explosion on Harold's part, 
and that a mild one comparatively, 
for he addressed hisremarks chiefly 
to Laura, making them the vehicles 
for some very cutting sarcasms on 
herself. 

Miss Erle gave him, it must be 
admitted, as much as he gave her, 
and when they went in to tea it 
would not be easy to say with 
whom he was most indignant, her 
or Mr. de Montmorency. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tus tea had sorely exercised 
Mrs. de Montmorency, and the 
visitors had been unwilling listeners 
to a little colloquy on the subject, 
which caused them to look forward 
to it with no small anticipation of 
amusement. 

It appeared that, the family din- 
ner hour being six, the head of the 
household could not be brought to 
see the necessity of a meal an hour 
or an hour and half only before 
that great event in his day. 

‘Tea, my dear!’ the visitors 
heard him exclaim, evidently in 
answer to some remark made to 
him by his wife; ‘why, it is just 
dinner-time! What do people want 
with tea at this hour?’ 

‘No one dines so early as we do, 
and people always have tea at this 
time ; Plantagenet and Gwendoline 
will tell you so.’ 

Plantagenet and Gwendoline 
were the offspring of Mr. and Mrs. 
de Montmorency. 

‘Bosh, my dear, bosh! Six 
o'clock isn’t early. I won’t have 
such waste as tea at this time of 
day.’ 








‘It looks so odd not to have it. 
It is so inhospitable. Plantagenet 
and Gwendoline always say— 

‘ There, for God’s sake, my dear, 
don’t tell me what Planny and 
Gwen say. Ask the people to stay 
to dinner if they are hungry — 
though, no, don’t ; for then Planny 
will want me to have out my best 
sherry.’ 

‘Tea is ordered, mother,’ said 
Plantagenet, to end the matter. 

He had drawn near during the 
colloquy, suspecting its nature. 

‘Ordered, ordered! said Mr. 
de Montmorency irascibly. ‘I’m 
not allowed to be master in my 
own ’ouse—not in my own ’ouse !’ 
In moments of excitement he al- 
ways omitted his h’s. ‘Then I 
won’t have plates of bread-and-but- 
ter cut and wasted. Let them cut 
for themselves if they want it. What 
a party to feed !’ he muttered; ‘all 
as hungryas hawks. Three great he- 
men, and one, two, three women ! 
The old one will go into the cream 
like bricks, and even the young 
ones drink tea now like fishes. 
I say, Planny,’ in a loud whisper, 
‘don’t order any cream, there’s a 
good boy—milk will do.’ 

‘All right,’ responded Planta- 
genet, nodding his head as if quite 
entering into the paternal feelings 
on the subject of cream. 

This conversation was carried 
on so audibly that the ‘ people’ 
could not choose but hear, with 
what exquisite amusement may be 
conceived. 

It would have been heroic to 
decline tea ; but human nature, it 
cannot be too often repeated, is 
weak, and so many and such ex- 
cellent stories were circulated in 
the country-side respecting the way 
in which the inventor of the Great 
Inextinguishable Dip emulated Har- 
pagon, that curiosity to see him 
preside at his own board, even if 
that board was spread only for five- 
o'clock tea, overcame every other 
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consideration. Besides, the hostess 
pressed them so, that they had no 
choice in the matter. 

On going into the library, where 
tea was prepared, Mr. de Mont- 
morency cast a reproachful glance 
at his son. 

There were two silver cream-jugs 
on the table, besides a jug of milk. 
For one brief moment a hope that 
all three contained only the less 
expensive fluid buoyed up his 
mind; but no, there was no mis- 
taking that yellowish liquid, all 
destined to be consumed by that 
omnivorous party. 

A plate with about four or six 
small slices of bread-and-butter re- 
presented the edible portion of the 
repast. 

The host sat down, anxiously 
surveying every drop of tea poured 
out. He would not have touched 
anything himself to save his life ; 
nor did any of his family venture 
on sharing the obnoxious meal. 

Plantagenet, on seeing the scanty 
supply of bread-and-butter, rang 
the bell. 

‘Now, Planny, what do you 
want?’ exclaimed his father, with 
an instant prevision of farther ex- 
penditure. 

‘They haven’t brought bread- 
and-butter enough.’ 

‘Why, what do you mean? 
There’s a whole plateful.’ 

But even as he spoke it had 
disappeared, Gwendoline having 
distributed it amongst the com- 
pany. 

*O, well, it’s gone!’ in a dis- 
mayed tone; ‘ but you needn't 
have any more. ‘The ladies are 
helped, and I daresay you gentle- 
men don’t care for thin slices of 
bread-and-butter ?” 

The gentlemen unanimously re- 
pudiated such a taste. 

‘Never mind—nothing,’ said Mr. 
de Montmorency eagerly, the mo- 
ment the servant appeared. 

‘ Yes, yes, some more bread-and- 
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butter,’ cried Plantagenet and his 
mother simultaneously. 

‘ Very well, then ; but bring the 
loaf — don’t cut it. D’ye hear, 
Thomas?” raising his voice; ‘bring 
the loaf. You fellows are so waste- 
ful, cutting whole plates full of 
bread-and-butter which is never 
eaten. I don’t grudge anything to 
any one, but I hate waste;’ this 
last to the company, who uttered 
a decorous assent to so admirable 
a sentiment. 

Harold Carew was too superior 
to be amused ; but the less tran- 
scendental members of the party 
had much difficulty in maintaining 
a becoming gravity. The state of 
affairs did, however, at last dawn 
upon that austere champion of 
truth, and he took a grim revenge 
on the proprietor of the Vener- 
able Bede’s Turret by consuming 
all the bread-and- butter which 
Thomas, in defiance of his mas- 
ter’s orders, brought in cut—a 
proceeding which subsequently 
elicited from Mr. de Montmorency 
the somewhat coarse remark that 
‘more valuable things went into 
Mr. Carew’s mouth than ever came 
out of it.’ 

The Farleigh dinner-bell was 
ringing as the visitors drove away. 
Their host, apprehensive that he 
would be called on to entertain 
them at that meal, had indeed 
sped their departure with rather 
unseemly haste. 

‘Why, it’s six o’clock, close upon ; 
you will be very late. What time 
do you dine ?’ 

Assuring him that they would be 
home in ample time, they took 
their leave ; and, in spite of the 
turret episode, both visitors and 
visited were mutually pleased, and 
parted hoping they would soon 
meet again. 

Mr. de Montmorency was the 
only exception to the general sa- 
tisfaction. 

*Unfaith in one is want of faith in all ;’ 
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and Harold Carew’s conduct had 
disgusted him with the whole party. 

‘ Iil-conditioned, ignorant brute!’ 
he exclaimed, alluding to him as 
the carriage drove off. ‘Why you 
should have given them tea, Gwen!’ 
going back to the library. ‘Don't 
let that cream be thrown away— 
that is if there is any left,’ looking 
anxiously into the cream-jug. ‘A 
set of idle people come here to 
make domiciliary visits—’ 

‘Domiciliary stuff! They came 
to call.’ 

‘To make domiciliary visits, I 
say ; and not satisfied with hearing 
them abuse me in my own house, 
you order up whole plates full of 
bread-and-butter and tea enough 
for a regiment. I'll stake my ex- 
istence that Plantagenet’s whole 
company wouldn’t eat as much in 
a month as that long-legged ugly- 
looking brute did at one sitting.’ 

‘If they didn’t, they would be- 
come small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,’ returned Plantagenet, 
laughing. 

‘It’s all very well for you to 
laugh, sir. You would laugh the 
other side of your mouth if you had 
to pay the bills. I'll never have 
one of that party inside my house 
again; mind that,Gwen. Confound 
it, I don’t keep an hotel ! That long- 
legged ass says I oughtn’t to touch 
the west window. I'll block it 
up altogether! I'll have it done 
to-morrow ; I’ll give orders about 
it to-night. He says every stone 
of it ought to be looked on as sa- 
cred. I'll have every stone broken 
up to make the new road to the 
brick-kiln. I will, I’m hanged if I 
don’t! Andcream the price it is! 
I offered them milk, hoping to save 
the cream; but Planny, with his 
officiousness, pressed the cream on 
them. Do you know what it is a 
pint, sir? The brutes had mous- 
taches too !’ 

‘Mr. Carew hadn't,’ said Mrs. 
de Montmorency, seizing with 
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avidity on any extenuating circum- 
stance. 

‘Because he hadn’t manhood 
enough in him to grow one,’ re- 
torted the gentleman, determined 
not to be mollified ; and he pro- 
ceeded to say that he would give 
halfa crown a piece for every hair 
Mr. Carew grew on his face. ‘A 
ton of bear’s grease wouldn’t make 
that fellow grow a moustache, and 
yet he comes here giving his opin- 
ion about my house and my doings, 
and says people never lived here 
who lived and died here, as all the 
world knows. I'll block that win- 
dow up. I will, I will! 

The exciting incidents of the 
visit to Farleigh, and the culminat- 
ing episode of Mr. Carew’s con- 
sumption of the bread-and-butter, 
and the consequent discomfiture of 
the eccentric proprietor of the 
Venerable Bede’s Turret, so tran- 
sported Mrs. Elliott that she forgot 
all her ill-humour of the morning, 
and was as genial, bright, and 
charming as she could be at times. 
She was so lovable in her good fits 
that she made every one forget how 
intensely disagreeable she could be 
in her bad ones. So entirely had 
she got over her annoyance, that 
she insisted on keeping Laura to 
dinner that they might ‘talk over’ 
the visit. 

Laura and Mrs. Elliott together, 
when both were amused and in 
good spirits, were, as Audrey ex- 
pressed it, ‘ better than any play.’ 
They drew each other out, and 
vied with each other in the quaint- 
ness and absurdity of their remarks 
and criticisms. Even Harold Ca- 
rew was observed to smile grimly 
once or twice during dinner that 
evening. 

He was still full of the deepest 
resentment against Laura; language 
failed him to stigmatise her flip- 
pancy, her presumption, her abo- 
minable propensity to thrust herself 
into conversation with every one. 


But she stimulated his curiosity. 
Of all the specimens of the incom- 
prehensible sex he had ever come 
across, she was the most remark- 
able. His eyes followed her every 
movement with an intentness not 
unobserved by Mrs. Elliott, in 
whose active brain a new scheme 
began to acquire consistency. 

Audrey, Claude, and Digby all 
volunteered to walk home with 
Laura. The Rectory was close to 
Enleigh, the way leading through 
the gardens and shrubbery. The 
whole party stood on the steps for 
a few moments, breathing in the 
freshness after the day’s heat. The 
dew lay heavy on leaf and flower ; 
the air was rich with the scent of 
roses and magnolia blossoms. They 
were all talking and laughing to- 
gether except Harold Carew, who 
stood apart, still casting moody 
glances at Laura, round whom 
Claude was carefully wrapping a 
red cloak, she protesting the while 
that she did not need it, and that 
he was stifling her. They started; 
but she, seeing that Harold was 
not coming with them, turned back. 

‘Won't you say good-night to 
me, Mr. Carew? As we have quar- 
relled all day, we ought to shake 
hands at parting, oughtn’t we? 
holding out hers, and looking up 
at him from under her hat, which 
was tilted low down over her eyes. 

* Good-night,’ he said, in a voice 
which betrayed unconsciously the 
irritation and antagonism she arous- 
ed in him, and touching her hand 
much as he would have touched 
some obnoxious animal. 

He felt annoyed with himself 
because he could not help being 
angry with her. Why should -he 
let such a chattering compound of 
volatility and presumption disturb 
his equanimity ? 

‘You mustn’t think us quite de- 
praved, even though we do call 
Farleigh an abbey,’ with a laugh- 
ing light in her dark eyes. 
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He muttered something ungra- 
ciously. Her phraseology provoked 
him inexpressibly. Why did she 
use such exaggerated terms? De- 
pravity had nothing to do with the 
matter. He had not said they were 
depraved ; only inaccurate or ig- 
norant. 

‘He is a bear, you will admit,’ 
was Laura’s laughing comment as 
she rejoined Claude. 

‘Then why trouble yourself about 
him?’ he returned a little impa- 
tiently. 

She glanced at him from under 
her long lashes. 

‘Because, most mighty, I did 
not wish to show myself a bear 
too.’ 

On their return, Digby and Au- 
drey stood for a few minutes toge- 
ther on the steps. A star shot 
across the sky, traversing in a mo- 
ment millions of miles, and disap- 
pearing behind the woods faster 
than the eye could follow it. A 
white owl flew between them and 
the moon, looking ghostly, some- 
how, in the gleaming light. His 
discordant ‘ tu-whoo’ made Audrey 
start and shiver. There is some- 
thing weird and suggestive of com- 
ing ill in the note. It broke in on 
her dream. 

‘I can’t bear the owl’s cry,’ she 
said, shivering ; ‘it always frightens 
me. Let us go in.’ 

In the hall they found Mrs. El- 
liott looking over a basket of visit- 
ing cards. 

* I see Mrs. Ellis and Lady Emily 
Carew called to-day, Audrey. We 
must return their visit in a day or 
two,’ - 

Audrey knew that this was in- 
evitable, much as she dreaded an 
intimacy with the family at Oak- 
lands. She had no sympathy with 
any member of it, and especially 
disliked one of the girls, Violet, 
from a suspicion she entertained 
that Mrs. Elliott meant her—fast, 
modish, and ‘loud’—todisplace her 


beautiful, but, alas! impecunious, 
friend Laura in Claude’s heart. 


CHAPTER V. 


AuDREY always felt helpless be- 
fore Mrs. Elliott’s resolves. That 
lady had a will of iron, and had 
never been known to swerve from 
a purpose she once set before her. 
Yet Audrey was not without hope 
that her brother might be saved 
from Violet Ellis, her aunt notwith- 
standing. She could not conceive 
a worse fate for him than to have 
her fora wife. To Miss Dashwood, 
refined and fastidious, nothing 
could be more abhorrent than Vio- 
let’s fastness, her slang, her un- 
swerving devotion to one object— 
that namely of getting a husband 
at all costs. To obtain this worthy 
end she was ready to sell herself 
to the highest bidder with shame- 
less indifference. 

“laude was fastidious in his 
views about women and in his re- 
quirements in a wife, and it was on 
this fastidiousness his sister relied 
for counteracting the force of the 
battery his aunt might bring to 
bear on him. 

It is true he had frequently ex- 
pressed much admiration for Vio- 
let ; but it seemed to Audrey that 
no man who took pleasure in 
Laura’s society—as he evidently 
did—could also take pleasure in 
Violet's. 

No two girls could be more en- 
tirely different. In a worldly point 
of view, Laura was heavily weighted 
in the race. She had absolutely 
nothing but her own merits to re- 
commend her—her brightness, her 
ready wit, and generous heart. She 
was literally penniless ; one—Aor- 
ribile dictu —of fourteen children. 
There had been sixteen; but a 
beneficent Providence had, in its 
infinite goodness, seen fit to with- 
draw two—boys, of course—from 
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a quiver which, even after their de- 
parture, could not but be deemed 
sufficiently full. 

Of the fourteen living children, 
nine were of that sex which the 
world contemns while finding it in- 
dispensable. 

Mr. Erle, the rector of Smed- 
ston, had exactly three hundred 
and twenty-five pounds a year, and 
no hope of anything more, to feed, 
clothe, and educate this portentous 
family ; to live upon like a gentle- 
man, and to keep up many parish 
charities. 

Was it wonderful that his nightly 
thoughts troubled him? That, as 
girl after girl made her appearance 
on this mortal scene, he asked him- 
self in ever-deepening despair, 
‘What is to become of her?” Some 
irrepressible, but of course unpar- 
donable, doubts as to the absolute 
abominableness of female infanti- 
cide would at these seasons of de- 
pression present themselves to his 
mind, doubts which, as became a 
good Christian and a gentleman, 
he crushed back steadfastly, exor- 
cising them as devices of the 
enemy, and resuming patiently his 
increased burden. He reminded 
himself that hope is one of the 
cardinal virtues; he _ therefore 
hoped much — sometimes even 
against hope. These hopes centred 
chiefly in his eldest son John—to 
send whom to Oxford the Rectory 
family had denied themselves more 
than they ever cared to speak of— 
and in his daughters, who, he trust- 
ed, would marry. 

The descent of some half-dozen 
heaven-directed husbands was the 
only solution of the many diffi- 
culties surrounding his path which 
Mr. Erle could see. He did not 
pause much to reflect whence these 
husbands might come. He con- 
cluded girls had a knack of picking 
up husbands somehow; if his did 
not, God help them! They must 
starve. At this point in his reflec- 


tions Mr. Erle would bury his face 
in his hands and groan aloud; and 
then his wife, who had no need to 
ask what was troubling him, would 
speak some words of hope and 
consolation. Her hopes and be- 
liefs centred in her son John. She 
was less sanguine than her head 
about those heaven-directed hus- 
bands, who, poor fellows, were an- 
ticipated less in their character of 
loving and cherishing than of en- 
dowing with all their worldly goods. 
Mrs. Erle was beyond the age 
ofillusions. She knew that young 
men with goods to bestow had no 
need to go into the byways of life 
to seek maidens to endow withal. 
They can stand in the market- 
place, and crowds will flock to be 
hired. Therefore she was not san- 
guine as to that matrimonial pa- 
nacea, the thought of which afford- 
ed so much balm to her helpmate’s 
soul. Laura might marry. The 
mother could not understand how 
any man could look at her bright- 
haired, bright-faced darling without 
loving her ; for Laura was the light 
not only of her father’s but of her 
mother’s life—dear to her as her 
child first of all, then as her friend, 
her adviser, and comforter, whose 
tender sympathy, ready help, and 
practical good sense never failed. 
But Mrs. Erle had stared reality 
too closely in the face not to know 
that Laura might not be able to 
marry a rich man, and she had 
suffered too much herself as the 
impecunious mother of a large fa- 
mily to wish to see her daughter 
the wife of a poor one. A keen 
pang would shoot through her 
heart when she thought of her 
girls’ future—a tight feeling of an- 
guish worse than any bodily pain. 
She feared and felt especially 
for Laura. Was she to see this 
tender bright creature fade and 
wither, cut off by the bitter cir- 
cumstances of her lot from all the 
hopes and joys of happier girls? 
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Of course thoughts of Claude 
Dashwood did from time to time 
force themselves on Mrs. Erle’s 
mind, but she resolutely put them 
away; and without actually saying 
it in so many words, she tried to 
make Laura conscious that a match 
between her and the rich, hand- 
some, young patrician at the great 
house—second son though he was 
—was the least likely event in the 
world to happen. The frequent 
intercourse with Enleigh, though 
it had its advantages, was indeed 
a source of no little anxiety to the 
mother. The men Laura met 
there—and they constituted her 
whole society—spoiled her for any 
less finished specimens of the sex. 
How could she, accustomed to the 
style, conversation, and attention 
of these gay young favourites of 
Fortune, who had seen and done 
much, content herself with the un- 
travelled, unpolished country cler- 
gyman, say, who would be alone 
hikely to seek her hand? She 
would always be trying him by 
some aristocratic standard. He 
might exceed in real worth every 
one by whom she measured him; it 
is, however, a melancholy fact that 
real worth cannot always hold its 
own against ease of manner and 
that indefinable something which 
marks the man who has seen the 
world and mixed in society. 

Claude was always at the Rec- 
tory. Every day so long as he 
was at Enleigh he would come 
with a book, or a paper, or a flower; 
anything served for an excuse. He 
would take Laura away to play 
croquet or to ride or walk; and 
Mrs. Erle, knowing what a hard 
life the girl had, acting as gover- 
ness to her brothers and sisters, 
teaching in the schools, visiting 
in the village, superintending the 
choir, had not the heart to deprive 
her of the change and brightness 
his presence brought her. Be- 
sides, the intimacy had gone on so 


long that it would be difficult to 
break it off without assigning some 
definite reason for doing so, and 
that might compromise Laura. 

It was not possible to conceive 
a greater contrast to Miss Erle in 
every way than Violet Ellis. 

The Ellises were wealthy, and 
not scrupulous where it was a ques- 
tion of securing a rich husband. 

Violet was the fourth of six 
daughters, the three eldest of whom 
had, at the opening of this story, 
been ‘out’ some time; but though 
they had toiled laboriously all day, 
and all night too, they had hitherto 
taken nothing. It was hard work, 
and the poor souls were weary 
enough of being exposed season 
after season in the market-place, 
in hopes of finding a purchaser 
who never came. The eldest girl, 
Margaret, showed her sense and 
self-respect by going ‘in’ again ; 
but Violet, in all the pride of 
eighteen, thought this a tame con- 
clusion, and resolved to play her 
cards differently. She would avoid 
‘failure’—there is parliamentary 
authority for that admirably just 
and appropriate expression—at all 
hazards; she was therefore, as 
Audrey felt, a dangerous rival to 
Laura, who, not looking on ‘failure’ 
as absolutely the greatest of earthly 
misfortunes, had some scruples 
left, old-fashioned it may be, but 
respectable, as to the means to be 
used to insure ‘success.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘ARE you coming with us to 
Oaklands, Claude ?? asked Mrs. 
Elliott, the day she had settled to 
go there. 

‘To Oaklands? Yes, I don’t 


mind going. I have nothing to 
do here. Is Laura going?’ turn- 
ing to his sister. 

‘No. I said nothing about it; 
she is so busy.’ 
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‘Busy! Nonsense! That girl 
is worked to death. She looked so 
pale and worn this morning! The 
drive will do her good. I'll go over 
to the Rectoryand make her come.’ 

Mrs. Elliott began urging a host 
of objections, but Claude would 
not stay to listen. 

‘I sha’n’t keep you; she is never 
a minute getting ready.’ 

He met the object of his search 
at the Rectory door, equipped for 
walking. 

‘ That is all right, Laura. I came 
to look for you; we are going to 
Oaklands to call. Come with us.’ 

*I should like it of all things; 
but I’m going out with papa.’ 

‘Never mind; you can go with 
him another day. It is too hot to 
walk.’ 

‘It is hot, and I should like to 
come immensely; but, you see, I 
couldn’t leave papa,’ deprecatingly. 
* Thanks, so many, all the same.’ 

‘You must come, Laura. [I'll 
tell Mr. Erle— 


‘Not for the world,’ putting out 


a detaining hand. ‘I wouldn’t 
leave him this afternoon on any 
account. He has to go a long 
way over the hill, and asked me to 
go with him. He feels the walk 
less when he has a companion.’ 

‘Let Amy go,’ said Claude, his 
face darkening as it always did at 
the least opposition to anything 
he proposed. 

‘It is too hot for her.’ 

‘It seems to me that all the 
work which is too hard or too dis- 
agreeable for other people is put 
on you.’ 

‘Well, quite right. I’m the strong 
one of the family,’ looking up at 
him in her bright way. ‘Now, don’t 
scowl at me about it, because that 
frightens me and doesn’t become 
you. You know I would go will- 
ingly if I could.’ 

*Can’t Mr. Erle put off his 
walk ?” 

‘I wouldn’t ask him to do so; 
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he is not up to it every day, but 
this afternoon he feels fit for any- 
thing, he says.’ 

‘Then you won’t come?” 

‘You see I can’t, Claude,’ de- 
precatingly. 

He turned away with an oath. 

‘Claude! she exclaimed, her 
face flushing indignantly. 

‘I beg your pardon, Laura; but 
it is such nonsense! Come along, 
and let Teddy go with your father. 
It isn’t too far for him. * 

‘I never throw papa over for 
any one,’ she said firmly. ‘I am 
much obliged for your kind thought 
of me, but I cannot go.’ 

‘Very well; that settles it,’ an- 
grily ; and lifting his hat he strode 
away, leaving her with that painful 
sense, and dread, of his ‘touchiness’ 
which always came over her when 
he gave way to one of his ‘ tan- 
trums,’ as he did frequently enough. 
Life with him was a precarious 
pleasure to a woman. Before men 
he exercised some degree of self- 
restraint; but not the changing 
sea, the varying wind, or any un- 
settled thing one can think of in 
nature, was more unstable than his 
temper in dealing with women. 
The very slightest expression of 
dissent from his wishes or opinions 
was fatal to his serenity, and it 
took him hours to recover his 
equanimity. He went back to 
Enleigh now, his face as black as 
a thunder-cloud, and told Mrs. 
Elliott shortly he would not go to 
Oaklands. 

*Can’t Laura come?’ asked Au- 
drey. 

‘No; she chooses instead to 
go tearing over the hills with her 
father ; tiring herself to death to 
see some stupid old woman.’ 

Mrs. Elliott did her best to make 
him change his resolution, and 
being unable to do so started for 
the drive in anything but a sera- 
phic frame of mind herself. 

Audrey had to bear the brunt 
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of the storm. The lady was criti- 
cal at all times; when she was at 
all put out she became hypercriti- 
cal. There was not a feature in 
her niece’s face, a point in her ap- 
pearance or manner, an article of 
her dress, which she did not pass 
under review. 

‘That ride to Glynton in the 
sun has ruined your complexion, 
Audrey, and as that was the only 
good thing about you, you are not 
fit to be seen now. Your eyes are 
nondescript, or green, if they are 
anything, and your nose frightful. 
I wonder you don’t wear a hat tha 
would hide it a little.’ ; 

*I don’t know what sort of hat 
would hide my nose, aunt Eleanor,’ 
said poor Audrey meekly, as if apo- 
logising for the existence of her 
vituperated organ, which, however, 
was by no means of so despicable 
a kind as her relation’s remark im- 
plied. It was a very characteristic 
little nose, at allevents ; and though, 
perhaps, not so provokingly de- 
signed by Providence for men to 
hang their hearts upon as her 
friend Laura’s, was yet impertinent 
and expressive enough to be a 
charming feature in her face. 

‘A hat with a brim would hide 
your deformities in some degree,’ 
went on Mrs. Elliott. ‘That one 
you have on is like a milk-bowl 
turned upside down. I suppose you 
think it looks well to have it come 
down just to show your eyebrows. 
You won't have any left soon, that 
isone consolation. That veil will 
speedily rub them all off, besides 
destroying the little bit of com- 
plexion you have left.’ 

‘I put a veil on to keep the flies 
from tormenting me; it is very 
thin,’ in an exculpatory voice. 

A pause, during which Mrs. 
Elliott scanned her victim from 
head to foot, and the victim, for 
the thousandth time, was enabled 
to picture what vivisection must 
be like. 


‘Is that the latest fashion in 
neckties? Adopted from your maid, 
I suppose? She rules you. It 
looks like a wisp.’ 

‘It is a sailor's knot, and Claude 
thought it very pretty.” Audrey 
always tried to shield herself by 
quoting some authority it was pos- 
sible her persecutor might respect. 

‘Indeed ! then we shall have 
Laura bursting out all over with 
sailors’ knots.’ 

‘It’s very hot,’ remarked Audrey 
cheerfully, hoping to divert atten- 
tion from herself. 

‘It is hot. I don’t wonder you 
feel it, however; the tight gloves 
you wear must stop the circulation. 
I wonder you can bear them.’ 

‘They are not tighter than gloves 
ought to be,’ said Audrey, almost 
in despair at this fresh attack, as 
she looked at her small delicately- 
gloved hands. 

‘Aren't they? People with large 
hands always wear tight gloves; I 
have observed that before.’ 

‘I always have six and three- 
quarters. If 1 had sevens, they 
would be like boats on me; besides 
they wear out so.’ 

‘I’m glad you think of economy 
sometimes. You will have to marry 
a millionaire to enable you to go 
on spending and dressing at the 
rate you do now, or rather to en- 
able your maid to do so.’ 

Miss Dashwood’s maid was a sore 
subject. She liked her, which fact 
was enough to insure her aunt’s 
dislike. 

‘As your own fortune will soon 
be quite insufficient for your wants, 
I advise you to turn your attention 
to this millionaire chandler who 
is come to the Abbey. He could, 
at all events, pay your bills, and 
as he wants family, like all par- 
venus, he would probably take 
you.” 

‘Probably, aunt Eleanor, when 
I signify my wishes to him. I will 
take some lessons from the Miss 
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Ellises; they have had a good deal 
of experience in that line. My 
only fear is that they may antici- 
pate me. As Mrs. Ellis did not 
wait for you to call on her before 
coming to Enleigh, I should not 
wonder if young Mr. de Montmo- 
rency found a carriage waiting for 
him at the Hillingdon station to 
take him at once to Oaklands on 
his arrival. Possession is nine 
points of the law, isn’t it ?” 

When Mrs, Elliott had goaded 
her victims into a retort, she gene- 
rally subsided herself for a little 
while, and on this occasion they 
had got near Oaklands before she 
resumed her criticisms. 

At that same moment Audrey 
and her nose were the subject of 
conversation at the very place to 
which they were going. There 
three young ladies were reposing 
in easy-chairs, under the shade of 
a magnificent ash-tree. The lawn 
was as smooth as a billiard-table, 
and there was a grand display of 
croquet balls and mallets. 

The heads of the three young 
ladies were thrown back, as if in 
contemplation of the rustling ash- 
leaves above, with the blue sky 
gleaming through them. They 
may have looked at the sky; it is 
possible ; but they were chiefly 
engaged in watching in divine en- 
joyment the smoke curling up from 
three cigarettes which. they held 
between their respective lips. 

‘How delicious this is? exclaim- 
ed Violet, flinging away the end of 
hers. ‘Give me another, Georgie. 
How I hope no one will call! En- 
tertaining the natives is such a 
bore !’ 

‘There is no one to call, except 
the Dashwoods; and I doubt Miss 
Audrey’s giving herself the trouble 
to do that.’ 

‘I hate that girl!’ remarked Vio- 
let, as she lit a fresh cigarette ; 
‘she is the most odious, stuck-up,’ 
—not being able to fix on a sub- 
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stantive sufficiently indicative of 
her dislike, she ended with an ex- 
pressive ‘Oh !’ 

Miss Violet looked the very per- 
sonification of soulless enjoyment 
as she thus delivered herself. She 
was exceedingly pretty. No one 
could see her without being sen- 
sible of her sweet youthful charm. 
There was neither mind nor soul 
in her face ; she had been absent 
during the distribution of those 
gifts, which was not her fault ; but 
in the mere externals of beauty, in 
form and colouring, in almost child- 
like grace and playfulness, it would 
not have been easy to find her 
equal. Her eyes were dancing, 
sunny blue; her hair golden brown, 
and literally ‘running over’ with 
rippling curls, which even the ap- 
palling head-gear she had on could 
not conceal; her blocming wild- 
rose complexion, her pretty fairy 
figure, and perfect hands and feet 
all combined to make her as 
fair a picture—though not of the 
lofty type—as it was possible 
to conceive. But the loveliness 
was mortal, and nothing more. It 
would never suggest grand thoughts 
of a noble life to be nobly lived ; 
and Violet certainly did not look 
noble when she went on to remark: 

‘I do hope Miss Audrey won't 
take it into her head to call! Just 
pick up some of those cigarette- 
ends, Kate. The whole place is 
stréwed.’ 

‘What fun it would be if she 
did ’ exclaimed Georgie. ‘I won- 
der what she would say!’ 

‘Nothing to us; she would curl 
her lip and turn up her odious little 
nose in disdainful silence, and then 
go away and abuse us behind our 
backs.’ 

Now, as a rule, none of the Miss 
Ellises made any secret of their 
devotion to cigarettes and other 
narcotic delights—a devotion main- 
tained by them to be perfectly in- 
nocent in itself, as indeed it was; 
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but in the present instance there 
was a very potent reason for de- 
parture from their ordinary can- 
dour on the subject. 

Audrey Dashwood they hated, 
and no keener gratification could 
they have had than that of shock- 
ing her, had she alone been con- 
cerned ; but she was the sister of 
‘a fish’—by that name did Violet 
frankly designate every man with 
the least pretensions to ‘eligibility’ 
—and though Claude was not a 
fish of the first or even the second 
quality, yet he was not to be de- 
spised in case no more desirable 
creature ‘ bit.’ 

Of course every one would like 
to catch a salmon, but when salmon 
are not to be had, a salmon-trout, a 
perch, or even a pike, is not to be 
contemned. It is true Claude was 
a second son, but he had no 
younger brothers, and his mother’s 
fortune was settled on him; he 
was a barrister, too, with a reputa- 
tion already sufficiently risen to be 
an earnest of further elevation ; he 
was, besides, a /ittérateur of some 
note. Violet certainly meant to 
‘go-in’ for a salmon, but it was 
possible she might be forced to a 
reversionary interest in Claude, 
and she was too skilful a sports- 
woman not to know the sort of fly 
with which to bait her hook. 

To do her justice, she had no 
immediate design on Claude. He 
was the last sort of man she would 
have wished to marry, but being 
resolved not to follow her sisters’ 
example, she, while throwing for a 
salmon, would not reject a trout. 
Accordingly she would not be seen 
by him, or any one belonging to 
him, in the act of smoking rather 
potent cigarettes. That was a bait 
to which she felt instinctively he 
would never rise. Her dismay 
therefore, the dismay of the whole 
party, may be conceived, when, as 
they were picturing to themselves 
the felicity which might result from 
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horrifying Audrey, they suddenly 
became aware of the approach of 
a carriage. 

‘Good heavens, there’s some 
one coming to call! cried Kate. 

‘Parler du diablef exclaimed 
Violet; ‘it’s the Dashwoods. Pick 
up those cigarette-ends, Georgie, 
do! Is there time to escape? 
what shall we do?” 

‘No, they would see us; it is 
too late. Don’t all jump up in that 
way, remonstrated Kate. 

Violet had sprung up, and was 
hastily collecting the white paper 
remnants of the exhausted cigar- 
ettes. ‘How abominably we shall 
smell! We don’t know her well 
enough to kiss her, that’s one bless- 
ing! she ejaculated pantingly be- 
tween her labours. 

‘It’s not the Dashwoods,’ said 
Georgie ; ‘ you needn’t fuss.’ 

‘Yes, itis. I know the horses, 
and it’s the Dashwood livery. 
Georgie, what a fool you are to 
go on laughing like that! Hide 
the cigar-box under the lilac-tree, 
will you?” 

Georgie Ellis’s sense of fun was 
sO great, that even at the risk of 
losing a desirable fish she had to 
indulge it; she was now choking 
with laughter. ‘If only St. Clare 
was here, we might put it on him,’ 
she remarked, pushing the box 
under the shrub. 

‘How vilely we do smell, 
though ! exclaimed Violet in de- 
spair, as Mrs. Elliott and Audrey, 
perceiving the young ladies on the 
lawn, came forward. As they drew 
near, the three girls vigorously in- 
haled draughts of fresh air, hoping 
thereby to dispel the fumes they 
had reason to fear still hung about 
them. 

‘That odious Audrey is sure to 
smell out something with that hate- 
ful little sharp nose of hers! 
whispered Violet viciously as Miss 
Dashwood, whose unfortunate ol- 
factory organ was thus a second 
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time made the subject of animad- 
version, approached. 

In the confusion and alarm of 
the first moment Violet had thrown 
her cigarette on the chair from 
which in her amazed haste she had 
arisen. As the visitors came up 
she caught sight of it, still in a 
state of combustion. 

There was but one resource. 
Extinction was impossible under 
the circumstances: she therefore 
dexterously contrived to slip it into 
her pocket, burning her fingers 
much in the process, and at the 
imminent risk of setting fire to her 
dainty handkerchief and the letter 
written on flimsy foreign paper 
which she had that morning received 
from her friend, Colonel Wilmot. 

As they were sitting down she 
espied a cigarette, which must have 
fallen out of the box, close to 
Audrey’s chair. Kate’s glances 
directed towards the same spot 
convinced her that she was not 
alone in her discovery. The situ- 
ation was what the French call 
tendue. The burning cigarette in 
her pocket exercised her terribly. 
It might at any moment cause an 
awkward sensation by setting fire 
to her dress. It would in any case 
burn a hole in Colonel Wilmot’s 
letter. She gradually insinuated 
her hand into the receptacle in 
question to feel how matters were 
progressing there. 

Unfortunately her fingers came 
in contact with the ignited end, 
and it needed all her self-command 
to suppress an exclamation and 
start. She did suppress them, 
however, and succeeded in extin- 
guishing the enemy, though at con- 
siderable injury to the letter and 
her own pretty little fingers. 

Mrs. Ellis, who soon appeared, 
received Mrs. Elliott with all the 
consideration due by the mother 
of six disposable daughters to a 
clever woman known to have in- 
fluence over disposable young 
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men. With respect to the latter 
Oaklands was fortunately situated. 
The neighbourhood abounded in 
good preserves. 

There was Glynton absolutely 
asking for a mistress; so dull and 
lonely that its lord, young, good- 
looking, and above all mch, was 
fain, to escape its gloom, to accept 
the hospitality of strangers. There 
was Enleigh, with Claude—only a 
silver fish, it is true ; but also with 
his friend, Mr. Carew, young, rich, 
and though said to be somewhat 
eccentric, yet reputed to be ‘ good’ 
even to religiousness, and that, 
though by no means a sine gua non, 
does count for something. It isa 
pleasant adjunct to a man’s other 
qualifications, and adds to his mar- 
ket value, especially in the eyes of 
dowagers of the better sort. 

Mrs. Ellis felt herself honoured 
by the presence of this ‘ good’ 
young man’s mother in her house. 
It might lead to his own. She 
regretted that Lady Emily Carew 
was out at this moment. The 
latter would have been so glad to 
see Mrs. Elliott, and hear directly 
from her how her son was. Un- 
fortunately she was gone for a 
walk with Margaret. 

‘Why, there they are!” cried 
Violet. ‘What on earth has hap- 
pened, Meg ?” 

As she spoke, a lady, rather but 
not very stout, accompanied by a 
girl whose dress was in the utmost 
disorder, came through a gate 
leading on to the lawn. 

‘Ah, my dears, my dears,’ be- 
gan the former in a voice so excited 
that she could hardly articulate, 
‘we've been all but dead! Thank 
God you see us alive! that we are 
not all dead corpses, with nothing 
left of us but our clothes ! Ah, my 
dearest, best of friends,’ addressing 
Mrs. Ellis, ‘how right you were 
to advise me not to go so far! 

Every one naturally asked for an 
explanation, whence it appeared 
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that the two ladies had met a herd 
of cattle which had caused them 
great alarm. 

‘Do sit down, Lady Emily, you 
must be-tired,’ said Mrs. Ellis. 

‘Tired! Well, no. I’m too 
much frightened and surprised to 
think such creatures should be al- 
lowed to range the country at will. 
We should both be at this moment 
corpses, my dear friend,’ impres- 
sively, ‘had it not been for ¢/e most 
beautiful and charming young lady 
I ever met, and her father.’ 

‘It must have been Laura and 
Mr. Erle,’ said Audrey. 

‘Ah, my dear Audrey ! turning 
to her; ‘I beg your pardon; and 
Mrs. Elliott! Dear Mrs. Elliott, 
excuse my rudeness in not having 
spoken to you,’ rising and kissing 
both with effusion. ‘I saw you, 
but I was so frightened. Laura, 
yes; that was the young lady’s 
name,’ eagerly to Audrey; ‘such a 
dear girl; so courteous and well- 
bred! No fine-ladyish airs and 
graces about her; and she did not 
laugh at our fright or think us fools, 
did she, Margaret ?” 

Audrey bethought herself that if 
Miss Laura did not do so before 
Lady Emily, she probably indem- 
nified herself afterwards for the 
self-control. 

‘But what was it? I don’t un- 
derstand,’ said Mrs. Ellis. 

‘Well, now, I'll tell you all in 
order, exactly as it happened; and 
Lady Emily sat down, settling her- 
self regularly for a story in due 
form. 

Her stories were terrible. She 
lost herself in them, and her hearers 
lost their patience. Wishing to be 
graphic, she succeeded only in 
missing any point there may have 
been in her narrative. 

‘As you know, my dears, 
Margaret and I started for a walk. 
I must just explain,’ turning to Mrs. 
Elliott and Audrey, ‘ that I like to 
take a walk every day, for I’m a 


little inclined to be stout, unfortu- 
nately; and my dear son Harold 
has such a horror of very stout 
people; not that I’m very stout, 
because I take so much exercise. 
Do you think I’m stouter than 
when you saw me last, my dear?’ 
to Audrey. 

‘By no means, Lady Emily. I 
find you much thinner,’ replied Miss 
Dashwood, with great tact. 

‘I’m glad of that. Indeed, I 
hardly know how I could get stout, 
I eat so little and I walk so much. 
I've quite given up cream, and I 
take such a tiny, tiny bit of sugar 
in my tea, don’t I, dear Mrs. Ellis? 
though I can’t bear tea without 
sugar; but it is all to please my 
dear son Harold,’ with a half-shy 
laugh, as if apologising for her 
affection ; ‘you see, he is my only 
child, the only one I ever had,’ 
regretfully, ‘and I naturally like to 
do what he wishes.’ 

‘But he wouldn't wish you 
to starve yourself, surely, Lady 
Emily ?’ 

‘My dear, no!’ in utter repudia- 
tion of such an idea. ‘On the 
contrary, he always scolds me for 
not taking cream, and comes and 
puts it into my cup himself when 
he is at home; so touching of him, 
dear boy!’ tenderly; ‘and I just 
take it to satisfy him when he is 
there,’ with a confidential nod, 
‘and then when he is away I never 
touch it.’ 

They had got a long way from 
the herd of cattle, and the young 
ladies were almost convulsed with 
laughter. 

‘But about the cows, Lady 
Emily?’ said Violet, recalling her 
to the point. 

‘I’m coming to them, my dear. 
I had just to explain about the 
walking. Well, as | said, Margaret 
and I started for our walk—so kind 
of dear Margaret to come with me; 
I go with my maid when I can't 
get any one else; though, indeed, 
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I sometimes fancy she doesn’t like 
taking such long walks; and I am 
always glad when I can get any 
one else to come, and Margaret is 
so kind about it; indeed, so is 
Violet, so are you all, my dears,’ 


with comprehensive _ gratitude. 
‘Well—where was 1? O yes; I 
remember. We started, Margaret 


and I, and were going very calmly 
and quietly along such a pretty 
lane, but so narrow, only just room 
enough for us two, and we were 
admiring this beautiful country and 
talking about all sorts of things. 
We had got on to really quite clever 
subjects, hadn’t we, dear Margaret? 
all about history, you know, and 
all that, and about how ignorant 
people are in general ; it was quite 
interesting, and I was just wishing 
that my dear Harold had been 
there to hear us’—Audrey’s know- 
ledge of the gentleman led her to 
think it fortunate he was not— 
‘when, O my dears, the most awful 
sight burst upon our view. The 
whole lane was alive with bulls!’ 
and she paused, that her listeners 
might fully take in the gravity of 
the situation. ‘Bulls, my dear 
friends ; I never saw so many to- 
gether before! I hardly thought 
the world contained so many 
bulls,’ 

But Lady Emily’s story, told in 
her own words, would fill at least 
twenty pages. The sense of her 
inordinate amount of verbiage was 
that she and her companion had 
been much alarmed at the so-called 
‘bulls,’ and in order to escape 
them had clambered over a gate 
into a field which, to their inex- 
pressible horror, they found to be 
also full of oxen. Animated by the 
curiosity natural to them, these 
harmless and gentle creatures had 
advanced to inspect the strangers 
who had entered their domain in 
such unseemly haste. In an access 
of terror, Lady Emily adjured her 
friend to save herself by jumping 
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into the ditch, and then abandon- 
ed herself to her own fate, when a 
merciful Providence sent to her aid 
two angels in the shape of a young 
lady and an old gentleman, who 
drove off the oxen, helped Miss 
Ellis out of the ditch, and revived 
their drooping courage by adminis- 
tering some wine which the lady 
happened to be carrying to a sick 
person. 

‘But, indeed, it was a terrible 
moment, concluded Lady Emily, 
‘when I found myself alone amongst 
those raging creatures! I thought 
of the Christians thrown to the 
lions and tigers; at least I’m not 
sure now ifthey ever were thrown. 
I rather think my son says they 
were not. In fact, I get a little 
confused between the things that 
did happen and those that didn’t. 
And you know this young lady, my 
dear Audrey?’ she continued. ‘Tell 
me all about her. I must go and 
call upon her. If I only had had 
a daughter like that! I have al- 
ways so longed for a daughter !’ 

When the visitors had taken their 
departure, and Lady Emily had 
gone in to repose after her adven- 
tures, Violet related to her sister 
the story of Mrs. Elliott’s inoppor- 
tune arrival, congratulating herself 
much on the heroism she had 
displayed. ‘It was quite noble! 
she exclaimed, pulling the cigarette 
from her pocket, and holding up 
her fingers to exhibit the damage 
they had sustained in extinguish- 
ing it. ‘I am sure I once read 
about a man who poked his hand 
into the fire for some great object 
—only I forget what the object 
was—and held it there for ever 
so long; but he was nothing to 
me! I'll keep that cigarette as a 
trophy; but I must have another 
now ; and she proceeded to light 
it, looking inexpressibly comic as 
she settled her small graceful per- 
son in a capacious chair, and be- 
gan puffing away—under difficul- 
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ties, however,—for her pretty lips 
would curve with an irresistible 
impulse towards laughter when she 
recalled the ‘stampede’ Audrey’s 
arrival had occasioned. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lapy Emity Carew lost no 
time in calling at the Rectory. She 
was both profuse and diffuse in her 
thanks, astonishing the undemon- 
strative Mrs. Erle by embracing 
her warmly, and gratifying her by 
the praises she bestowed on Laura. 

‘You have so many daughters,’ 
she said in a tone of envious regret, 
‘and I, who have always longed 
for one, have none. How happy I 
should be if I had a dear, charming, 
affectionate girl like yours! And 
so pretty too! And I like pretty 
people.’ 

‘I wish I could steal you, my 
dear,’ holding Laura’s hand linger- 
ingly as she was going away, and 
lavishing on her sundry caresses, 
much to the amazement of that 
lively damsel, who had amused Au- 
drey and her own family not a little 
by her version of the encounter with 
the ‘ bulls ; which turned out to be 
a herd of very harmless Welsh cat- 
tle, guiltless of any goring or tossing 
intentions. 

‘We first heard the most dread- 
ful screams,’ said Laura; ‘ and when 
we saw Lady Emily, she was stand- 
ing, her hands clasped and her 
eyes shut, praying aloud, not to be 
saved from the ‘ bulls,’ which she 
evidently thought hopeless, but 
to be forgiven all her past offences, 
and petitioning Heaven with all 
her might to bless and protect her 
darling and much-loved Harold. 
It really was quite tragic, only when 
I pictured to myself her much-loved 
son’s sarcastic face, and the scorn 
with which he would have treated 
her fears, I could hardly help laugh- 


ing. 


* But you didn’t laugh ; that was 
what delighted her.’ 

‘No; it would have been inhu- 
man just then. She was absolutely 
blanched with terror; and it was 
real heroism, for I firmly believe 
she thought her last hour was come; 
yet her one idea was to keep the 
bulls—as she' persisted in calling 
the poor animals—from discover- 
ing Miss Ellis’s hiding-place.’ 

Lady Emily, in relating her ad- 
venture, had said nothing of those 
screams which had attracted Mr. 
Erle and Laura. It was her one bit 
of disingenuousness. Her propen- 
sity to give utterance to a prolonged 
series of shrieks when alarmed 
was one which her dear son never 
failed to reprehend in his most 
caustic manner. In indulging in 
it on the present occasion, she felt 
she had transgressed his wishes ; 
but she would confess the delin- 
quency to himself alone, trusting 
that he would forgive her in con- 
sideration of the sufferings she had 
undergone. 

Lady Emily’s sudden fancy for 
Laura was a great consolation to 
Mrs. Elliott. She hoped it would 
be the means of removing that dan- 
gerously attractive damsel for some 
time out of the way of her infatu- 
ated nephew ; for Lady Emily had 
invited her to Melbury, and though 
nothing definite had been settled, 
Mrs. Elliott resolved that the scheme 
should not fall through for want of 
a little judicious management on 
her part. 

In spite of Claude’s very decided 
opposition, she asked Lady Emily 
to come to Enleigh after her visit 
to Oaklands. She would thus have 
an opportunity of seeing more of 
Laura, and her coming might in- 
duce Harold to prolong his stay, 
and thus have the impression deep- 
ened which Mrs. Elliott felt very 
sure her lively neighbour had made 
on him. His moody sarcasms, 
whenever the latter was mentioned, 
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had not escaped her keen observa- 
tion. She noticed how intently his 
eyes followed every movement of 
the graceful girlish figure. The look 
in his eyes was not, it is true, one 
of admiration ; rather was it one 
of repulsion; but the lady knew 
that hate and love are but varying 
forms of the same feeling, and that 
when the hate is felt by a young 
man, and the object of it is a beau- 
tiful young woman, it is very likely 
to transform itself into love. 

All men are, of course, wolves, 
whom it behoves all women to 
avoid—-if they can ; but Laura, be- 
ing highly impecunious, must con- 
sent to accept a husband, and Mrs. 
Elliott’s earnest desire was that that 
husband should not be Claude. 
She did not wish to have her, poor, 
and loving devotedly every mem- 
ber of her equally poor family, for 
a niece-in-law. She would always 


be wanting Claude to do some- 
thing for her needy brothers, and 
trying to get her pretty sisters on 


in the world. 

But if Harold Carew liked to un- 
dertake the office of benefactor to 
the Erle family, welland good. Mrs. 
Elliott would feel sincere pleasure 
in her sparkling neighbour's pros- 
perity ; and Harold was so eccen- 
tric and cared so little for what the 
world said, that she thought it not 
unlikely he might take it into his 
head to marry his mother’s new 
friend. 

Claude had resented Laura’s re- 
fusal to go to Oaklands so highly 
that he sulked for more than a 
week ; nor did Lady Emily’s visit 
to the Rectory add to the sweetness 
of his temper. He would have re- 
pudiated with scorn the idea that 
he feared Harold as a rival, or enter- 
tained any jealousy of him. Never- 
theless he, too, had observed the 
sarcasms and gloomy looks which 
had attracted Mrs. Elliott’s atten- 
tion, and showed himself much 
averse to any intimacy between the 
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houses of Carew and Erle. He 
did not apprehend that Harold 
would, of his own accord, wish to 
possess himself of his treasure, but 
the treasure might, at any moment, 
take it into her head to ‘ convert’ 
that eccentric scholar, and if she 
once undertook the task, ‘ it would 
be all up with Carew; that was 
Mr. Dashwood’s conclusion ; he 
felt the young lady’s influence to 
be so potent over himself that he 
could not conceive its being less 
so over other men. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘ JOHN is come !’ 

This was the exclamation that 
greeted Laura one afternoon as she 
entered the rectory garden on her 
return from the village. 

John was her brother, who had 
lately left Oxford, and was now 
waiting on Providence and _ his 
friends to find him employment. 

Laura was devoted to him, and 
rushed joyfully to meet him. She 
saw at once that something was 
wrong, but to ‘her eager inquiries 
he answered that all was well. 
When they were alone, however, 
he threw off the mask. 

‘ Laura, I’m in a deuce of a fix, 
and if you can’t help me out of it, 
I’m hanged if I know what to do.’ 

This was nothing new. As long 
as she could remember, her brother 
had been getting into fixes, and 
leaving her to get him out of them. 

‘What is it, dear?’ she asked 
now. 

‘I may as well make a clean 
breast of it, though you will blame 
me, of course—you always do ; but 
if I can get clear of this, I'll keep 
straight—I will, upon my honour! 
And, Laura, it is hardly my fault. 
I couldn’t live at Oxford on the 
miserable pittance the governor al- 
lowed me.’ 

‘How much is it?’ she asked, 
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her heart suddenly feeling like 
lead. 

‘Well, a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty would keep things quiet 
just till I get something to do.’ 

Ahundred! a hundred and fifty ! 
What a paltrysum ! Quite ludicrous 
to those who count their debts by 
thousands ; but on Laura’s ear the 
numbers fell almost like a death- 
sentence. Where or how could 
she procure a hundred pounds? 
The slender resources of the family 
were strained to the utmost as it 
was. It was impossible that they 
could meet this additional demand. 

‘A hundred and fifty ” she ex- 
claimed; ‘O John, how is papa 
to get a hundred and fifty pounds ? 
Who is the man? Is ita pressing 
debt?” she went on, feeling that 
remonstrance was useless, and anx- 
ious to know the worst. 

By degrees it came out that he 
had been considerably involved be- 
fore leaving Oxford, but had said 
nothing about it, hoping, when he 
got something to do, to be able to 
clear off the most pressing claims. 
He had been intended for the 
Church ; but he had so frequently 
urged, and so completely proved, 
his unfitness for it, that Mr. Erle, 
with many regrets over the money 
expended on his University career, 
had reluctantly consented to his 
abandoning all idea of a clerical 
life. He was now a gentleman at 
large. His expectations from his 
friends were large too, and he was 
always fruitful in suggestions to 
them as to the means to be em- 
ployed for procuring his advance- 
ment. He had a suggestion for 
Laura now. 

He was eagerto prevent his father 
learning anything of his difficulties, 
and in order to do so, proposed 
that his sister should borrow the 
money from Audrey Dashwood, or 
rather, through her, from Claude. 

‘John !’ she exclaimed, ‘ I would 
just as soon kill myself as ask Au- 


drey or Claude for money. What 
can you be thinking of ?’ 

His face fell. 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn't. 
What is the use of having rich 
friends if you don't make use of 
them? Claude—’ 

‘John, nothing on earth would 
induce me to ask Claude Dash- 
wood for money,’ colouring to the 
roots of her hair. 

‘Then what am I to do?’ he 
asked in despair. ‘I counted on 
you to help me. It is deuced hard 
on me to have to live like a gen- 
tleman and mix with other fellows 
on nothing.’ 

‘No harder than it is on me. 
How absurd it would be for me to 
attempt to dress like Audrey! But 
all that is beside the point. The 
thing is, what is to be done now? 
Borrowing from the Dashwoods is 
out of the question. I would rather 
die than apply to them.’ 

‘Then I don’t see how I am to 
keep it from the governor,’ he be- 
gan, fixing on the consideration he 
knew would move her most. 

‘We must do that at all hazards. 
The very thought of yourowing such 
a sum would kill him. As it is, 
mamma is breaking her heart about 
him. He grows more feeble every 
day, yet he talks of giving up his 
one holiday in the year because of 
the expense, andnow— O John! 
in an accent of despairing surprise, 
as she felt to what sacrifices her 
own devotion to her father could 
have nerved her, ‘ how was it that 
your love for him didn’t teach you 
self-denial, knowing as you do how 
sensitive he is on the subject of 
debt ?” 

She was young, or she would not 
have asked the question. Affection 
does not teach the John Erles of 
this world self-denial. He looked 
weakly ashamed of himself, yet 
answered half-impatiently, 

‘Laura, it’s no good pitching into 
a fellow, or crying over spilt milk.’ 
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‘It is great good for you to 
feel that you have been as weak 
as water,’ she answered quickly. 
‘What you have done would half 
kill papa if he knew it. Will the 
man wait? Can you put him offa 
little ? 

‘I’ve done that so often, you see, 
hoping to get something—’ 

‘That he will wait no longer. I 
see. Whoisthe man? If I wrote 
and guaranteed the money, or some 
of it, in six months, would he wait?” 

He had told her that he would 
make a clean breast of it, but he 
had not done so, nor was he by 
any means disposed to do so. He 
shuffled now and parried her ques- 
tions, so that she could not arrive 
at anything definite. The truth 
was, his debts amounted to nearer 
three hundred than a hundred and 
fifty, and though the former, like 
the latter, sum may appear ludic- 
rously small to some people, it was 
not so to him. He shrank from 
telling his sister the real state of 
his affairs, helpless as he felt. 

He had been mean enough, or 
foolish enough, to get into debt, 
but he was not, it will be seen, 
reckless enough to have recourse 
to those philanthropic benefactors 
of mankind who so persistently 
offer to relieve gentlemen from their 
difficulties—for a consideration. 

This heroism may possibly have 
resulted from the fact that Mr. 
Erle had no expectations, nothing 
to make it worth any one’s while 
to be benevolent to him; so that 
his applications might have met 
with less attention from those phil- 
anthropists than the expansive na- 
ture of their announcements would 
lead simple people to suppose. 

John scouted the idea of Laura’s 
writing to ‘the man.’ Such a pro- 
ceeding was, he averred, out of the 
question. What value would any 
tradesman attach to her word? 
Besides, how could she guarantee 
the money? 
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‘ Simply enough. I would earn it.’ 

Earn it! Had she proposed 
starting for the moon, he could not 
have looked more surprised. 

‘Yes, earn it. I shall get an en- 
gagement as a governess. I could 
teach strangers as well as my own 
brothers and sisters, and Amy is 
old enough to manage the children 
and help mamma now.’ 

‘Talk of killing papa! That 
would do it and no mistake,’ said 
John, relapsing in his surprise into 
the old childish way of speaking of 
his father. 

‘Not at all; he would feel the 
parting, of course; so should I,’ 
with a sort of sob in her voice; 
‘but there would be no disgrace ; 
and if I got eighty or a hundred 
pounds a year, in three years your 
debts would be paid, for I could 
easily dress on twenty pounds a 
year. I dress on far less now. 
Besides, you would get something 
in the mean time.’ 

‘But you would have to tell 
papa and mamma your reason for 
going.’ 

‘No; I have been thinking of 
trying to be a governess for some 
time. There is no reason why I 
should not be one. Papa ought 
to have a curate.’ John winced. 
Had he fulfilled the paternal wish, 
he might now have been of some 
use. ‘And if I could do some- 
thing, he might manage it. These 
bills of yours will take all the money 
at first, of course, but afterwards—’ 

‘Laura, I will repay you the 
money the instant I can.’ 

He was always strong in pro- 
mises. They cost nothing, and 
soothed his conscience for the mo- 
ment. Besides, we none of us like 
to have it tacitly assumed that we 
are absolutely good for nothing. 

‘There is another thing, John,’ 
went on the girl, not, it is to be 
feared, much impressed by the 
prospect of her brother’s perform- 
ances; ‘I have written a story— 
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and I thought, perhaps—I did not 
know—one hears of people getting 
so much money nowadays; and 
if I could get some in that way, the 
bills could be paid off at once.’ 

John Erle had immense faith in 
his sister’s infinite resource and 
capacity for getting him out of 
scrapes, but none at all in her lite- 
rary ability. Woman as a money- 
earning animal, except under the 
familiar form of a governess, was a 
new and irreceivable idea to him. 

‘Yes, one hears of such things,’ 
he said doubtfully. 

‘Mrs. Tom Felton dresses her- 
self and all her children on the 
money she gets by writing! ex- 
claimed Laura quickly. 

‘I didn’t know that you were 
clever enough for that sort of thing,’ 
said her brother, still doubtfully. 

‘John, did you never feel that a 
thing is in you? that you must suc- 
ceed init? John had never been 
much impressed with the likelihood 
ofhis own success inanything. ‘That 
is the feeling I have, however; I 
may be mistaken, of course; it 
may be all fancy and nonsense ; 
nevertheless, I sha’n’t be satisfied 
that it is till I have failed; and if 
I could only get some money we 
might pay off your debts very soon, 
much sooner, at all events, than by 
waiting till 1 can earn the money 
as a governess.’ 

She assumed, unconsciously al- 
most, that the task of paying his 
debts would be devolved by her 
brother on some other than him- 
self. That that other should not 
be her father was her great object. 

‘If you could get money, it would 
be an awfully good thing,’ remarked 
Mr. Erle; ‘ but I don’t know how 
I can help you.’ 

The young lady unfolded a plan 
of action which she had sketched 
out, and which she thought he 
could put into execution. 

But he saw a hundred lions in 
the path; was sure he should be 
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the worst hand in the world at 
that sort of thing; and ended by 
proposing that she should consult 
Audrey Dashwood. He was willing 
that every one should help her ex- 
cept himself. This unwillingness 
to act proceeded from no want of 
affection. It was grounded, partly 
on a secret distrust of himself, 
partly on a sort of fear he enter- 
tained of the novel line she was 
adopting. 

He could not have defined the 
feeling, but he was possessed with 
the idea that the course she pro- 
posed was, in some way, unusual, 
and, perhaps, not the thing. 

‘I wish you would consult Au- 
drey,’ he repeated. ‘ You know 
Claude writes, and he would be 
able to advise you.’ 

‘I don’t want to tell Claude any- 
thing about it,’ she said, colouring 
vividly, as she always did at his 
name ; ‘and I would rather not 
tell Audrey. I am sure you could 
manage it if you would try. If it 
fails, no harm has been done.’ 

‘It makes a fellow feel like a 
fool if a thing fails,’ he remarked, 
somewhat ruefully. 

‘I feel much more like a fool 
sitting down supinely and doing 
nothing, while papa gets more 
broken every day,and dear mamma 
looks so worn and anxious. If I 
were only in London, I would do it 
all myself. What does it signify 
whether one lookslike afool ornot?’ 

He continued, however, to urge 
his unfitness for the task, proposing 
next that she should consult her 
father. This she positively refused 
to do, making him promise not to 
mention the matter to any one. 

‘I couldn’t bear it talked about,’ 
she said, with a nervous shrinking 
in look and tone. 

‘It wouldn’t be as bad as being 
a governess,’ he urged. ‘I say, 
Laura, you must give up that idea. 
It would never do. Why, all your 
friends would cut you.’ 

D 
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‘They wouldn’t be worth keep- 
ing then. Audrey wouldn't, or 
the Dashwoods ; but there were 
doubt and a questioning sound in 
her voice as she looked at him. 

‘ Claude wouldn’t like it,’ he said 
significantly. 

‘ And what is Claude to me?’ she 
retorted quickly, almost angrily. 
‘I certainly shall not regulate my 
actions to suit his fancies.’ 

Nevertheless, Claude was very 
much to her. He was at the root 
of her resolution to try her fortune 
as a governess. She felt every day 
more and more how he interfered 
with her peace of mind. Watching 
for his coming and going, thinking 
of what he had said at their last 
meeting and what he would say at 
their next, came between her and 
all her usual occupations. Her 


task of teaching was an utter weari- 
ness to her. She was remorsefully 
conscious of irritability towards the 
young brothers and sisters, who had 
always been accustomed to turn to 
her for help and sympathy. Their 


spirits, the stories of their little 
joys and sorrows, fretted and tried 
her as they had never done before. 

She felt impelled, by an infinite 
longing, to be alone with her great 
happiness, her pleasant misery, her 
bright memories, but being wholly 
unselfish, sensible, and practical, 
as well as sensitively conscientious, 
in spite of her apparent volatility, 
she knew that such isolation would 
be the basest desertion of her duty. 
She was, besides, too high-spirited 
to be a mere waiter on Claude’s 
good pleasure. ‘If he liked me 
well enough to want me to be his 
wife, he might have asked me by 
this time,’ she argued ; ‘ if he does 
not, and is only amusing himself at 
my expense, I decline to be made 
the plaything of an idle hour, and 
then flung aside.’ So she wisely 
resolved not to let him wreck her 
life, but rather to leave her home, 
and see if, haply, time and change 
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would break the spell. She could 
not afford the luxury of cherishing 
a romantic grande passion ; yet the 
thought of what Claude would say 
was never absent from her mind. 

She lay awake all that night in 
feverish anxiety and excitement. It 
was a terrible trial to go out into 
the cold world amongst strangers, 
away from her home, every spot 
of which was made beautiful to her 
by some bright memory connected 
with her lover, and by all the sacred 
and tender recollections of her 
childhood. 

She was so constituted that 
everything she felt was a passion. 
She enjoyed rapturousiy and suf- 
fered acutely. Her love for her pa- 
rents, for her brothers and sisters, 
for Audrey, was passionate in its 
depth. Her love for Claude was 
deep and tender too, but it was 
tempered by the consciousness that 
it was unsolicited, in words at 
least, and by some latent distrust 
of him which she shrank from ana- 
lysing. 

Knowing she could not leave 
her home to become a governess 
without Audrey’s knowledge, she 
resolved to consult her on the sub- 
ject, and ask her help in obtaining 
some employment. The opposi- 
tion of her parents to the scheme 
would be less determined if she 
already had some suitable opening 
in view. 

Audrey was both surprised and 
distressed when the scheme was 
unfolded to her, though she could 
not but approve of it under the cir- 
cumstances as described by Laura, 
who, however, said nothing of her 
brother’s debts. 

‘John said you would repudiate 
me if I became a governess,’ she 
said, a dewy look in her dark 
eyes. 

‘I’m sorry John takes me for 
such a snob. I think it quite 
splendid of you,’ throwing her arms 
round her. ‘In your place I should 
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do the same; but O, Laura, how 
I shall miss you !’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE announcement of Laura’s 
intention caused a sort of moral 
earthquake at Enleigh. It affected 
several people there materially. It 
would make or mar Mrs. Elliott’s 
plans, by either forcing Claude to 
propose at once or effectually pre- 
venting his ever doing so. 

Lady Emily Carew heard the 
proposal with regret too. It would 
interfere with her scheme of having 
Laura to visit her at Melbury, to 
which she had been looking for- 
ward with great delight. Such a 
visit would entirely relieve the te- 
dium of the coming winter. Now 
she could not hope for it, but, 
though disappointed herself, her 
admiration and sympathy were in- 
creased tenfold for the girl who 
was willing to make such a sacrifice. 

‘It will be a sad life for a gay, 
bright little thing like her to be 
a governess!’ she exclaimed that 
evening in the drawing-room. 
‘Even if the people she goes to 
are nice, she will miss the love and 
devotion she has always been used 
to. In fact, I can hardly imagine 
her a governess at all. She is so— 
so—I don’t know what—so bright 
somehow ; don’t you agree with me, 
dear Harold ?” 

That was the usual finale to all 
Lady Emily’s remarks if her dear 
son happened to be present. The 
circumstance that he very rarely 
did agree with her did not lessen 
the frequency of the appeal. On 
this occasion, however, she was 
fortunate enough to have made an 
observation in which he could con- 
cur. He confessed dryly that he 
could not imagine Miss Erle a 
governess, adding, in a somewhat 
disparaging tone, that if her pupils 
were to become proficients in any- 
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thing but flippancy, she must learn 
to control her tongue a little. 

Lady Emily, always happily un- 
conscious of his sarcasms, went on 
innocently : 

‘Yes, indeed ; it must be so try- 
ing always to have to be setting a 
good example! I remember my 
dear old French governess used to 
make me write dictation from Noél 
et Chapsal’s Exercises, because /es 
sentiments étaient si beaux, she said; 
and I suppose she hoped they 
would do me good.’ 

‘Poor Laura!’ said Digby. 
‘Fancy her tied down to instilling 
les beaux sentiments into a lot of 
stupid girls! How bored she will 
be! Couldn’t she teach Evy and 
Adela? that would save her leav- 
ing home. You will miss her ter- 
ribly, Audrey.’ 

‘I shall; but she said she would 
have nothing to do with teaching 
friends. If she goes, she will go 
among strangers.’ 

‘Why doesn’t she marry?’ asked 
Harold. 

Here Mrs. Elliott felt that the 
situation was becoming critical, and 
that it would be wise to interpose. 
Claude had not spoken, but she 
knew instinctively that he was look- 
ing very black behind his news- 
paper. Of what was he thinking? 

‘It is not every man who would 
care to marry the eldest of such a 
large and needy family,’ she re- 
marked. ‘It is a great responsi- 
bility, especially as she is so 
wrapped up in them. You see, she 
doesn’t hesitate at anything where 
they are concerned.’ 

* Poor girl!’ said Lady Emily, a 
world of sympathy in her voice. 
‘Aren’t you sorry for her, dear 
Harold ?” 

Dear Harold could not consci- 
entiously say he felt at all sorry for 
Miss Erle. Sorrow was not the 
emotion she awoke in him. 

‘I should say she could take very 
good care of herself, mother,’ he 
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returned ; ‘but I doubt her suc- 
cess as a governess. Why doesn’t 
she write instead? That would 
not necessitate her leaving home, 
and I should think she was better 
suited for it than for teaching. The 
flippant style of writing that is the 
fashion now would just suit her. 
I have little doubt she could turn 
out any number of articles full 
of the silly chaff on serious sub- 
jects which goes down in these 
days.’ 

Miss Dashwood resented highly 
this depreciation of her friend. 

‘TI should think any children ex- 
ceedingly fortunate who had Laura 
for a governess,’ she exclaimed 
warmly. ‘She is the best and no- 
blest girl I ever knew; never think- 
ing about herself at all. I should 
have said that the efforts of a crea- 
ture struggling to help those she 
loves were deserving of something 
better than sneers ; but I observe 
that generous sympathy is as much 
out of fashion now as courtesy.’ 


Lady Emily looked puzzled and 


slightly alarmed. Being herself so 
accustomed to her son’s peculiari- 
ties of speech and manner as rarely 
to be disturbed by them, she could 
not understand the discomposing 
effect they had on strangers. She 
looked at Audrey deprecatingly, 
while Harold’s own face assumed 
the expression it invariably did 
whenever the fact was forced on 
him that Nature, while denying to 
women, for purposes of her own, 
great physical strength, has yet 
very effectually compensated for the 
deficiency by endowing them with 
eyes and—tongues. No man ever 
made him feel ‘ small’ as did these 
creatures miscalled weak. The 
snubbed look on his countenance 
struggled now, too, with some real 
regret. He was very kind-hearted, 
and when once convinced he had 
given pain was always compunc- 
tious. Besides, he liked Audrey. 
He was sure she did not want to 
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marry him, and could therefore 
comfortably gratify in her society 
the curiosity those soulless, impul- 
sive,loquacious fascinations aroused 
in him ; a curiosity which dread of 
their ‘ designs’ generally kept him 
from satisfying. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, in 
as exculpatory a tone as the as- 
perity of his nature permitted him 
to adopt; ‘ I had no intention what- 
ever of sneering at your friend, and 
the suggestion I made was kindly 
meant, at least.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ interrupted Lady 
Emily, desirous of justifying her off- 
spring in the eyes of the company, 
‘and I’m sure, Audrey, you are mis- 
taken in saying he meant to sneer. 
Sneering is such a horrible thing. 
Isn’t there some play or story that 
has a dreadful man or woman called 
Sneer or Sneerwell in it? all so 
odious and ill-natured. I’m sure 
my dear son would never be so un- 
generous as to sneer at that charm- 
ing girl’s wish to help her parents,’ 
in a tone of gentle dignity, all her 
maternal feathers beautifully ruf- 
fled. 

‘Well, we won't discuss Laura's 
private affairs any more,’ returned 
Audrey, still experiencing a glow 
of anger, but speaking gently to 
Lady Emily, as she always did. 

It was well she had come to 
such a conclusion. Claude had 
borne as much as he could well 
bear. He put down his paper with 
ominous silence, and rose, his face 
very white. 

‘It would have been wiser not 
to have discussed them at all,’ he 
said, in a low but perfectly distinct 
voice of smothered wrath. ‘I can 
only be surprised that you per- 
mitted such a discussion, Audrey, 
or joined in it; and he left the 
room. 

He was in a paroxysm of anger 
with his sister, with the Carews, 
with his aunt, with Laura herself. 
He felt personally insulted at hear- 
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ing her name bandied about, and 
hermoney-earning capabilities talk- 
ed over in this way. How had 
Harold Carew dared to speak thus 
slightingly of her—above all, to pro- 
pose her writing ! 

Claude hated a literary woman 
with an intense, unreasoning hatred. 
If Laura ever took such an idea 
into her head, he told himself now, 
with much mental strong language, 
he would have done with her for 
ever. 

And how had she dared to lay 
herself open to these remarks, by 
proposing such an extraordinary 
scheme as leaving her home to be- 
come a governess ! 

In his secret heart his idea was 
that she should have waited pa- 
tiently till it suited his good will 
and pleasure to come to some de- 
cision respecting her. 

He had not quite made up his 
mind about marrying her. Uncon- 
sciously, and consciously too, he 
was influenced by Mrs. Elliott’s 
arguments, but he could not resolve 
to give Laura up. Whenever he 
tried to do so, the thousand threads 
by which she had wound herself 
round his heart gave such potent 
proof of their existence, that life 
became a torture. 

Still he had not wanted to de- 
cide hastily. There was plenty of 
time, and he was well satisfied 
with things as they were. 

Laura’s thus taking the initiative 
altered everything. It forced him 
to come to some decision. Under 
his own eye at Smedston she was 
safe ; it would be otherwise if she 
went out into the world to rough 
it among strangers—a governess. 
The thought drove him into a 
frenzy. He swore aloud with anger 
against her for conceiving such a 
plan, or, worse still, for speaking 
of it. 

‘T’ll give her such a talking to 
to-morrow as will put such non- 
sense out of her head,’ he said to 


himself furiously. His impulse was 
to go then and there and administer 
the ‘ talking-to,’ but the fresh air— 
he had gone out on the lawn— 
calmed his excitement. He re- 
flected that his arrival at the Rec- 
tory at that moment, in a towering 
passion, to scold the young lady 
of the house, would probably give 
rise to some comment. He there- 
fore deferred action till the mor- 
row. 

The morrow came, but it brought 
a telegram from his brother, neces- 
sitating his instant departure for 
London onimportant business. He 
had to set out by the first train, 
being thus compelled to defer the 
‘ talking-to,’ but he hoped to return 
the following day, and nothing im- 
portant could be done by her in 
that short time. 


CHAPTER X. 

BEFORE going to bed that night 
Audrey metaphorically smoked a 
pipe of peace with Harold Carew. 

‘I did not mean to sneer at your 
friend,’ he said as he was bidding 
her good-night. ‘I would not have 
done so on any account. I fully 
appreciate her courage. Indeed, I 
did not think—' hesitating. 

She finished the sentence. ‘ You 
did not think her capable of coming 
to such a decision or of carrying it 
out.’ 

‘I know very little of her,’ he 
urged in a defensive tone. ‘My 
mother is enthusiastic about her ; 
and, be assured, I meant nothing 
disparaging when I said I did not 
think her fit to be a governess. If 
you will mention my suggestion to 
her, it may be of use. I wonder 
something of the sort has not al- 
ready occurred to her.’ 

‘Am I to tell her you think she 
might succeed as a writer of flip- 
pant articles on serious subjects ? 
she asked, laughing. 
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He smiled a little. ‘You take 
my words too much au pied de la 
lettre; but you may put my sugges- 
tion in any form you please, so as 
you make it. Itis worth attending 
to, believe me.’ 

Audrey did mention the sugges- 
tion to her friend, drawing from 
her the confession that it had been 
anticipated. 

Audrey was in raptures. 

‘You must consult Claude,’ she 
said. ‘He knows all about that 
sort of thing, and is the proper per- 
son to help you.’ 

Laura’s face assumed a look of 
sensitive shrinking, as if from some 
painful contact. 

‘I would rather not tell Claude,’ 
she answered hastily; ‘he might 
not like it.’ 

* Not like it! He would be de- 
lighted, which is more than he is at 
the thought of your being a gover- 
ness, I can tell you.’ 

‘What did he say about that?’ 
in a tone of apparent indifference. 

* Not much, but he looked all the 
more. ‘This is a different thing, 
and you are sure to succeed. It is 
so odd Harold Carew should have 
thought of it.’ 

‘It is rather nice of him, con- 
sidering how I have snubbed him,’ 
said Laura, laughing. 

Audrey overruled all her objec- 
tions to telling Claude, refusing to 
entertain for a moment the suppo- 
sition that he could dislike such a 
course. It seemed to her that the 
day would never be over, so that 
she might in the evening, which 
would bring his return, impart the 
news to him. 

While the two girls were sitting 
together the Ellises called, and 
Laura, as variable as the wind, was 
soon engaged in gay /ersiflage with 
St. Clare Ellis, who was gifted with 
the faculty of always attaching him- 
self to the most amusing lady in the 
company.. 

He gave one the idea of having 





run to beard, all his hair having 
left the top of his head and trans- 
ferred itself to his chin, where it 
flourished in rich luxuriance. The 
part of his face which was visible 
was marked by the good-tempered 
geniality characteristic of the Ellis 
family. 

Mr. Carew, who had come out 
to recreate himself a little after his 
severe studies, stood watching them 
some time in silence; then address- 
ing Sir Digby— 

‘Who could think for a moment 
that that girl is fit to be a governess? 
Look at her now.’ 

The baronet apparently saw no- 
thing remarkable in herdemeanour; 
for after a pause he said, more in 
answer to his own thoughts than to 
Harold’s remark, 

‘The time to see her in perfec- 
tion is with Claude; when he chaffs 
her, for example, over a game of 
croquet, when her dress gets in the 
way of her mallet.’ 

Claude Dashwood’s name al- 
ways had a discomposing effect on 
Harold. On hearing it, lately espe- 
cially, the usual sarcastic expression 
of his face deepened intoa kind of 
sardonic gloom. On this occasion 
he was, no doubt, disgusted at the 
idea of a sane masculine human 
being playing croquet when he 
might have been improving his 
mind. 

Claude returned from London 
just in time for dinner, and the 
moment that important event was 
over, his sister, clasping her hands 
over his arm, led him out on the 
terrace and communicated her se- 
cret, eagerly claiming his help and 
sympathy. 

She was by no means prepared 
for the look of fierce anger that 
crossed his face the moment he 
took in her meaning. 

‘That’s Carew! he exclaimed 
in a tone of concentrated jealousy. 

‘Carew! Why, my dear, she 


has written the story—written it— 
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and she could not have done that 
in two days.’ 

‘I hate literary women!’ he said 
wrathfully. ‘ Unless she gives up 
such a scheme, I wash my hands of 
her altogether. It is the very height 
of absurdity. What can she know 
to write about? She has never 
been anywhere.’ 

In vain Audrey pleaded her 
friend’s cause. Claude would listen 
to no reason. He launched a fierce 
philippic against blues and strong- 
minded ladies; urged the general in- 
competency of women ; inveighed 
against their writing as weak poor 
stuff, the prevalence of which had 
vitiated the public taste ; and ended 
by wishing there were some strin- 
gent law which would prevent their 
ever printing a line. 

Audrey was astounded. Bitterly 
regretting that she had not been 
guided by Laura’s advice, she tried 
to mitigate his anger by dwelling 
on the motives which had prompt- 
ed her friend. 

‘Even the motive does not re- 
concile me to it,’ he returned an- 
grily. 

Audrey was too deeply hurt to 
reply. For the first few moments 
she felt almost stunned by his un- 
generous, even brutal, reception of 
an appeal made to him in the full 
confidence of perfect trust. 

The conviction that she had in- 
jured Laura in his estimation added 
to her distress. She sat silent for 
some time, then, 

‘I am so sorry I told you any- 
thing about it,’ she said at last. 
‘Laura wanted me not to do so. 
She was afraid you would not like it.’ 

‘She was, was she? Then why 
did she do it?’ 

‘Claude, you speak as though 
you were engaged to her, and had 
a right to dictate to her.’ He was 
silent, and she went on: ‘ It is im- 
perative that she should do some- 
thing. You would equally dislike 
her being a governess.’ 





‘John is the person to work, not 
Laura.’ 

‘Only he can’t or won't. They 
are doing their best to get him 
something ; but I have no faith in 
him.’ 

‘And she is to work for the 
family? A nice project! con- 
temptuously. 

A long pause. 

‘Then won’t you do anything to 
help us, Claude ?’ resumed his sis- 
ter tremulously. 

‘I would rather cut my hand off 
than help in such a cause.’ 

‘I gave you credit for more ge- 
nerosity. Had any one told me 
such a thing of you, nothing would 
have induced me to believe it. I 
should have thought affection for 
me, to say nothing of Laura, whom 
you have known ever since she 
was a baby, would have made you 
act differently.’ 

*I will speak to Laura about it 
myself to-morrow.’ 

‘I beg you will do nothing of 
the sort. She very unwillingly con- 
sented to my consulting you, and 
as you decline to help her, spare 
her at least the violent tirade you 
have treated me to.’ 

She went indoors, more angry 
with him than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

She was not more angry than he 
was. She had made him feel, 
somehow, that he was ‘a brute,’ 
and if there was one conviction 
Claude Dashwood disliked having 
forced on him more than another, 
it was that. Had he been con- 
sulted at the creation, as he always 
felt he ought to have been, he 
would certainly have dissuaded the 
Creator from bestowing on woman 
that potent and most diabolic fa- 
culty whereby she at times convicts 
her tormentor — protector, help- 
mate, whatever he is—of unmiti- 
gated brutality. 

Unable to enjoy his cigar in any 
degree of peace, he went up to his 
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sister’s room, to try again whether 
he could not bring her round to 
his way of thinking. He failed to 
do so. 

‘I did not think you could be 
so ungenerous,’ was her only ans- 
wer to his remarks. 

‘Well, look here, Audrey, I 
frankly confess I hate the whole 
thing; but as you have set your 
heart on it I will look over this 
precious story, and see if anything 
can be done with it.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ proudly. ‘With 
your ideas you could not be a fair 
judge. I will help my friend now 
without your assistance, and even 
if it should all end in failure, I shall 
always admire her for having tried 
to do something to help her father 
and mother. I think it is quite 
splendid of her, and if you had a 
spark of the generosity I credited 
you with, you would see that it is, 
instead of talking nonsense about 


vitiating the public taste.’ 
‘ I will be as impartial as any one 


can be. Let me have it, Audrey.’ 

She declined, and he left her, 
much aggrieved at her ‘ obstinacy.’ 

The Irish element preponderat- 
ed largely in Audrey, and she 
shared to the fullest extent one 
characteristic of the genuine Irish- 
woman, viz. an altogether instinc- 
tive feeling that she had an inherent 
right, in virtue of her sex, to the 
help and assistance of men. This 
characteristic of Irishwomen is the 
result probably of the nature of Irish 
chivalry—an essentially different 
thing from its English equivalent. 
AnEnglishmanis chivalrous because 
women are weak; but the consi- 
deration due to weakness is always 
tinged, to a certain extent, with the 
contempt felt by him for it ; nor is 
he ever quite free from some por- 
tion of the feeling expressed by the 
excellent St. Chrysostom when he 
pronounces women ‘a necessary 
evil; a natural temptation ; a de- 
sirable calamity; a domestic peril ; 
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a deadly fascination ; and a paint- 
ed ill.’ 

An Irishman’s chivalry, on the 
contrary, is the unconscious yet 
genuine expression of his convic- 
tion that woman is the crowning 
work of creation, and that the 
world would be simply unendurable 
without her. And this difference 
influences the women of the re- 
spective nations. The Irishwoman 
accepts with pride that which she 
knows to be given ungrudgingly ; 
while the Englishwoman is rather 
apt to despise in her heart that 
which, being accorded to her sup- 
posed weakness only, has so large 
an element of contempt in it. 

In accordance with this feeling, 
Audrey had expected her brother’s 
cooperation and assistance in any- 
thing she took in hand as a matter 
of right. Her resentment at his 
reception of her request was ex- 
treme. It would be hard to say 
whether she felt more anger, sur- 
prise, or pain. ‘Even if he dis- 
liked it, he ought to have done it 
because I asked him.’ That was 
her old-fashioned and very Hiber- 
nian view of the matter. 

How was she to break the news 
to Laura? ‘She will be so hurt,’ 
was her thought ; for she naturally 
judged her friend’s sensations by 
her own. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir would be unfair not to sym- 
pathise with Claude in his annoy- 
ance with Laura. In the first place, 
the dislike felt by a certain type of 
man for a woman capable of the 
least intellectual exertion is really 
instinctive. He cannot help it, 
and is not to be blamed for it. But, 
setting that aside, he had other 
grounds of complaint. To initiate 
a career for herself in that inde- 
pendent way was surely a great 
piece of feminine presumption ? 
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Had she relieved her impecu- 
niosity by selling herself openly for 
money to some Croesus with one 
foot in the grave and the other 
bandaged up for the gout, he would 
not have been half so angry ; he 
would, in such a case, have judged 
her leniently, making allowance 
for her circumstances ; but a girl 
who could conceive the idea of 
writing a book and carry it out, 
and who could, farther, propose 
leaving her home to become a go- 
verness, had in her potentialities 
for any amount of strong-minded- 
ness ; and none such, unless she 
renounced her evil ways, should 
enjoy the perilous distinction of 
being his wife. 

But he was not without hopes 
that she would renounce her evil 
ways, though he was unable to ad- 
minister that * talking to’ which he 
meditated on the following day. 

Fretting about John’s debts, grief 
at the prospect of leaving her home, 
and anxiety to know the result of 
Audrey’scommunication to Claude, 
brought on one of the bad head- 
aches to which she was subject, 
and for which a day in bed was the 
only remedy. 

When, therefore, her irate lover 
called to see her, he was met by 
the intelligence that she would be 
invisible to him till to-morrow, at 
least. The disappointment did not 
add to the serenity of his temper, 
norwere matters improved when he 
got back just in time to hear Harold 
Carew ask Audrey if she had im- 
parted his suggestion to her friend. 

Being informed that she had 
done so, she inquired what Miss 
Erle had said. 

‘That it was very kind of you to 
interest yourself in her, especially 
considering how you had both 
quarrelled.’ 

‘7 did not quarrel,’ in a voice of 
injured innocence. ‘She attacked 
me violently every time she saw 
me. It was her doing entirely.’ 


‘Little flirt !’ muttered Claude, 
between his teeth, prefacing the 
words by an adjective, reprehen- 
sible perhaps, but relieving to his 
feelings. ‘ Have you seen Laura?’ 
he asked his sister. 

‘Yes ; onlyfor a minute, though ; 
her head was so bad she could 
hardly speak,’ 

‘I suppose you told her all I 
said?’ a little anxiously. 

‘No, not all. I told her the 
general drift. I had to do so.’ 

He looked annoyed. 

‘What did she say ?” 

‘ Not much ; she was too ill.’ 

‘Thought me brutal and ungen- 
erous, of course. Women always do, 
if you say a word they don’t like.’ 

‘Your opinion of their powers is 
such, that I should imagine it matter- 
ed little to you what they thought.’ 

Uneasy at the effect his conduct 
might have on Laura, he launched 
into a violent defence of himself 
and his opinions, and ended by re- 
newing his request to see the manu- 
script. 

This was refused. In the short 
consultation the two girls had had 
that morning, they had resolved 
that, whatever they did henceforth, 
they would do for themselves. 
Their one application for help had 
ended so unfortunately, that they 
would not make a second. Both 
were proud and sensitive—Laura 
was especially so on this point— 
and would not subject themselves 
to a second repulse. 

Audrey had said something about 
consulting Harold Carew. 

Laura would not hear of it. 

* After all,’ she observed, ‘if one 
wants really to do a thing, one 
must help oneself. It is no use 
trusting to other people. I did 
think John might have been of 
some use, but he is so afraid. Now, 
I will just act for myself. You 
would feel as I do, Audrey, if you 
had seen papa and mamma this 
morning when the post came in, 
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bringing a bill a yard long, for Char- 
lie’s school expenses.’ 


Though Laura had resolved to 
act for herself, she suffered acutely 
from the consciousness that she was 
doing so in opposition to Claude’s 
wishes. His disapproval took the 
life out of all her efforts, and her 
unhappiness was increased by feel- 
ing that perhaps she ought not to 
care whether he liked what she 
did or not. She could not deny 
to herself that whether she ought 
or ought not to do so, she did ac- 
tually care very much. It was un- 
accountable that Claude had not 
come and spoken to her himself. 
She had not once seen him since 
that disastrous disclosure had been 
made. It is true she had tried to 
avoid him, but a certain instinct 
told her that he could easily have 
found her had he made any reso- 
lute effort to do so. She had no 
thought now about his asking her 
to be his wife. If he would only 
have said, ‘All right, Laura ; I didn’t 
like the idea at first, but I see all 
you mean about it, and whether you 
win or lose, we shall be none the 
less friends,’ she would have been 
quite happy. 

Claude Dashwood had a hor- 
rible temper; he was jealous and 
touchy, and would make the misery 
of any woman who married him, 
but he was not bad-hearted, and 
had he known the full extent of 
all he made Laura suffer at this 
time, no one could have been more 
shocked than he would have been 
himself. The truth was, that he 
had fallen in love with and won 
the love of a girl whose intellectual 
and moral nature he was utterly 
unable to appreciate, or, indeed, 
understand. He saw one side of 
her only, the side naturally most 
prominent during her girlhood, 
made more prominent too by the 
fact that she was personally ex- 
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ceedingly graceful and attractive, 
and consequently much sought 
after; while her volatile manner, 
her gaiety, her innocent readiness 
for any amount of dancing, flirt- 
ing, amusement, and ‘fun’—all the 
result of youthful high spirits — 
blinded him to the indications 
of graver character which showed 
themselves plainly enough in her 
daily domestic life. He could not 
see that something deeper lay be- 
neath. His violent prejudices, too, 
obscured his judgment; for only 
the most cruel prejudice could have 
been blind to the fact that, though 
filial affection was the immediate 
motive actuating her, a something 
stronger than herself was struggling 
in her for utterance. There was a 
dash of genius in her causing that 
innate restlessness, that perpetual 
straining after some vague ideal, 
which tormented her. 

In all this Claude had no inten- 
tion whatever of being unkind. 
He followed the dictates of his 
own nature as she followed hers. 
But though she followed these dic- 
tates, she did it, so to speak, under 
protest. Claude’s influence over 
her was great though not supreme, 
and it had always tended to make 
her ashamed of the powers she 
felt unconsciously that she pos- 
sessed. He repressed every mani- 
festation of originality and clever- 
ness on her part as ruthlessly as 
Mrs. Elliott cut down, in her geo- 
metrical garden, any aspiring flower 
daring to lift its head above the 
crowded level of its fellows. The 
girl suffered very acutely from this. 
It was the ‘nft within the lute’ 
which marred all the happiness of 
her intercourse with him. She was 
painfully sensible of a want of men- 
tal liberty in his society, and though 
she tried involuntarily to keep her- 
self down to the standard she knew 
he liked, she was secretly restless 
and dissatisfied. 
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THE DAY-DREAMS OF A DAWDLER. 


a 


I, ABOUT SEEING PICTURES. 


THE beginning ofa dream! Where, 
when, or what is it? Who knows 
or can remember? We are in the 
midst of the baseless fabric, acting, 
speaking, laughing, or crying, ere 
we are conscious of having entered 
its mysterious portals. We are talk- 
ing with those long gone ; walking 
erect and without crutches, if we be 
crippled ; hearing without an effort, 
if we be deaf; and perhaps seeing, if 
we be blind; and all without a sense 
of what the origin of this state has 
been, and though fully conscious of 
the change, still without any wonder 
at it. 

Howthen should one who wishes 
to set down some of his dreamings 
begin the record of what has no be- 
ginning? For that they are those 
ofthe so-called waking hours makes 
little difference as to their substan- 
tiality in the dawdler’s mind ; they 
come and go as indefinably as’ in 
the watches of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon men, and, 
unbidden and uncontrolled, play 
equal pranks with the brain. 

An eminent author has well said, 
‘There are a thousand thoughts 
lying within a man that he does not 
know until he takes up the pen to 
write.’ But which shall he set down 
first, and in what language clothe 
it? A dozen different ways present 
themselves of expressing the same 
idea, all equally good or bad. Even 
active energetic men are puzzled 
which to choose; therefore, how 
much more difficult for a dawdler 
to pitch upon the form wherewith 
to start. His motto is the Arab’s ; 
to him, indeed, hurry is the very 


actual embodiment of a person- 
age to whom it would certainly be 
unadvisable to appeal in an emer- 
gency. 

Hence, with his pen in hand, 
and with those aforesaid thoughts 
which he knew not of, bubbling up 
abundantly, he dawdlesoverthe first 
word, as he dawdles over every- 
thing ; a reprehensible practice, 
doubtless, in the abstract, fatal to 
all progress if commonly indulged 
in, but, with certain temperaments, 
indispensable to the achievement 
of anything. A man must do his 
work as best he can; and if he be 
a dawdler by nature, he can no 
more help dawdling over it than 
he can help the colour of his eyes. 
Granted he does not appear to get 
through as much as a man of oppo- 
site character, as the rapid and de- 
termined, or even, perhaps, as the 
plodder ; the camel does not travel 
with the speed of a racehorse, he 
has the appearance ofa dawdling 
animal by comparison, buthe covers 
a vast amount of ground at his own 
pace, and no one denies his utility. 
So, ifthe dawdler were not allowed 
to dawdle, that is, to do his work 
in his own way, if he were hurried 
he would do none ; for dawdling 
is not necessarily idling in man or 
camel, 

Then, as to the dreaming, dawd- 
ling begets dreaming, just as dream- 
ing induces dawdling, and so the 
processes react one upon the other 
interminably. In my perverse and 
dawdling way, I have an aptitude 
for dreaming by day, which deserts 
me entirely at night ; and if it helps 
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me to any conclusions, I confess it 
must do so in such a roundabout 
fashion as to become the very es- 
sence of dawdling, and may be 
likened to the perversity with which 
many men will take their food. The 
regular orthodox process of sitting 
down to dinner deprives these ill- 
regulated minds and weak diges- 
tions of their appetite; whereas 
taking a snack in a picnicking hap- 
hazard sort of fashion, cutting a 
slice of meat and putting it on a 
slice of bread, gives a zest to the 
food, which is the best possible 
sauce. Condemn not as _ idlers, 
therefore, all ye of strong and active 
intellect, those who do not work 
after your fashion. 

Contrast yonder bustling active 
City man upon the mart, with this 
deft painter dawdling in his studio, 
or yonder diligent lawyer scribbling 
at his desk, with this loiterer by the 
hedge-rows, pottering over the wild 
flowers and bird’s-nests. Outwardly 
it is the contrast between industry 
and sloth; yet the painter produces 
his picture, and the poet his poem, 
each in his own good time. 

Lo, then, I have broken ground 
in my own fashion, and have daw- 
dled into my day-dreaming with- 
out knowing it; whereas, had I 
attempted a logical and conse- 
quential beginning, middle, and 
end to the writing, I must inevit- 
ably have come to a standstill 
from sheer want of a methodical 
mind. Precisely as sitting down to 
the regular orthodox meal of soup, 
fish, and joint might have predis- 
posed me to indigestion, so the 
thought of penning an article, with 
exordium, argument, and perora- 
tion, would have paralysed my ef- 
forts altogether. ‘Therefore, I cut 
my snack of meat and bread, and 
enjoy it ; and dawdle into my writ- 
ing as I please. 

Besides, as we have seen, it is 
impossible to define the precise line 
where dreams begin; and if yon- 
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der painter, of whom I have just 
thought as dawdling before his 
easel, starts my vagrant ideas on a 
wandering expedition amidst his 
creations and critics, why, it is but 
a natural process ; the natural way 
withdreams. He was in the ascend- 
ant in society but now. His great 
temple, and its various chapels-of- 
ease, occupied more attention, and 
gathered at their shrines larger mul- 
titudes of pilgrims, than any other 
institutions of the London world. 
His high-priests, having ministered 
more or less to the gratification 
and benefit of the devotees, may 
already be on the wing in search of 
fresh subjects ; but they leave be- 
hind, nevertheless, the usual con- 
tention of factions; and the Babel 
of controversy over their works 
which assails the dawdler in the 
picture-galleries is as rife as ever; 
enough to set him dreaming and 
wondering for months how such 
knotty points as are discussed can 
ever be solved. 

‘Out and away, the best exhi- 
bition we have had for years !’ 

‘Such a wretched show was never 
seen on these walls before !’ 

‘ There were never so many good 
pictures got together at one time!’ 
* Very far below the average !’ 

‘Very much above it!’ 

‘Was ever such a mass of rub- 
bish witnessed ?” 

‘ There are fewer bad works than 
it was possible to expect !’ 

‘Painting is dying out in Eng- 
land ! 

‘ What a glorious prospect there 
is for art in this country !’ 

With a like rattle of discords 
buzzing around one’s head, a dream 
may become a nightmare. When 
Millais is pronounced on one hand 
to have shown what portraiture 
really is, and to be the greatest pro- 
fessor of the art England has ever 
had to boast of, and denounced 
on the other as a man who is frit- 
tering away in careless unfinished 
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daubing the little talent he ever 
possessed—and when these adverse 
opinions, loudly expressed in the 
rooms of the Royal Academy, find 
their way into the newspapers, and 
perhaps in spirit are extended to 
every artist under criticism—who 
shall not excuse a dawdler’s di- 
lemma? Perplexed as he must be, 
how can his dreams be tranquil ? 
Had he not better awake, and 
take to some objective occupation? 
No; he seems to see as much ‘sub- 
ject’ in this condition of things for 
his dreaming as any other. 

Why is it that nearly everybody 
assumes himself off-hand to be a 
competent judge of painting? That 
he does so, no one can doubt; or 
the inanities and free talk that are 
talked in picture-galleries could 
never reverberate as they do through 
the air. What is there peculiarly 
in a painted canvas that should 
stimulate the usually modest and 
deferring intellect to haphazard 
comment and censure, or gushing 
and indiscriminate laudation ? For 
one scrap of wisdom uttered 
amidst a crowd of on-lookers at a 
popular picture, what a mass of 
grossly ignorant and thoughtless 
gabble is to be heard! My wildest 
dreams give no clue to a reason 
for this. Those people who are 
generally diffident and unpresum- 
ing on all subjects (except paint- 
ing) which they have never studied, 
and consequently do not under- 
stand, have this year, as usual, 
plucked up their average amount 
of impertinent courage in the pre- 
sence of the pictures, and are go- 
ing about, good souls, vilifying and 
denouncing with that customary 
freedom from restraint which over- 
takes them in all exhibitions of 
pictorial art. 

A short time ago I chanced to 
be going over the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich. A talkative soldier- 
friend was pouring into my peace- 
loving ears explanations of the 
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manufacture of cannon and gun- 
carriage, of shot and shell, and of 
cartridge and grenade in their re- 
spective factories, and we were 
followed by a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, who were, apparently, 
just the quiet, deferential unobtru- 
sive folks to whom I refer, and 
who, during the month of May, 
throng in such numbers to Exeter 
Hall and the Royal Academy. 
Now, not one of them presumed 
to offer the suspicion of an opinion 
on anything they saw. Once or 
twice a humble inquiry was made, 
but the reply elicited no remark on 
the relative merit of breech or 
muzzle loaders. ‘The worth ofthe 
needle-gun as opposed to the 
chassepot, of central-fire cartridges, 
of greased wads, explosive bullets, 
and the rest, were not discussed ; 
evidently were not understood ; as 
how should they be? Tongues, 
therefore, were wisely held; yet 
these worthy and respectable mem- 
bers of society, once at Burlington 
House, develop into most eloquent 
critics, but knowing, I venture to 
surmise in many instances, as little 
about painting as about gunnery 
or mechanics. 

Strange, certainly, this tongue- 
loosening influence of the artistic 
atmosphere ; for if art be worth un- 
derstanding for its own sake, surely 
it must require quite as much study 
and thought as gun-smithery and 
the science of the artillerist. 

Yet, here we have a set of folks 
perfectly az fait, it wouldseem, with 
what the painters ought to have 
done, and what ought to be done 
to the painters for not doing it; 
whilst the artillerymen escape all 
censure, and are allowed to know 
more about their own business than 
anybody else. 

With nothing am I in my dreams 
so much bewildered as by this con- 
tradictory behaviour. It is not to 
be accounted for, except, I suppose, 
by the fact that dreams are ever 
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contradictory; but it tends to make 
good an old belief of mine, that of 
all places in the world for a dawd- 
ler there is not one to compare 
with a picture-gallery. Champagne 
even, apparently, cannot loosen the 
tongue like megilp, nor give birth 
to wilder fantasies. 

It is the condemnatory, censur- 
ing tone, however, of these critics, 
that querulous desire to find fault, 
to find out all the bad points in a 
picture, rather than the good, which 
distresses me in my dreams. 
Months, nay years, of ceaseless 
thought by night and day may 
have been devoted to a work, the 
profoundest consideration given to 
all its details, and yet a casual 
observer of the class I refer to con- 
demns it in two minutes asa poor, 
ill-considered, worthless daub, a 
mere exhibition of the painter’s 
crass ignorance ; and by which you 
would think, to hear these people 
talk, he has incurred their deadli- 
est hatred. 

Now I cannot dream that a pic- 
ture finds its way into a prominent 
place on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, or any other well-con- 
ducted exhibition, that has not in 
it, save in rare instances, very 
considerable merit of some sort. 
Grant that the picture is faulty— 
most human productions are—but 
why therefore should messieurs les 
critiques (for many of these so- 
called professional gentlemen are 
just as uneducated and untrained 
in the study of art as the veriest 
gapers in the crowd) strive to 
magnify the errors, to the entire 
obliteration of the beauties? The 
fact that the artist must have de- 
voted his best energies to their 
creation, and that therefore he may 
be supposed to know more about 
what he is doing than the spec- 
tator who condescends to give a 
glance of a minute and a half to 
the picture, should surely secure a 
gentler dealing with him. 
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‘If everybody had his decora- 
tion, who should escape trimming ?” 
says the Shakespeare-loving lady, 
the equilibrium of whose thoughts 
has been disturbed by a too con- 
tinuous application to her sewing- 
machine. And I recommend the 
paraphrase for adoption as a motto 
by those aforesaid professional cri- 
tics who would endeavour to hide 
their gross incompetency for the 
task they undertake by adminis- 
tering a trimming to every artist 
who is unfortunate enough to get 
the honour of a notice, that is, a 
decoration, at their hands. 

It is all very well for thein to say 
‘they are nothing if not critical,’ 
for they certainly are nothing any 
way, and critical they cannot be, 
so long as they mistake ‘ vitupera- 
tion’ for that function. Supposing 
them to spare individuals from any 
direct attack, they have a nasty 
knack in that case of making a 
swoop at the whole exhibition and 
abusing it collectively, and then 
it is one hears the cant about its 
being much below the average, and 
a very poor show. Now I cannot 
dream (when it is considered that 
this collection of over fourteen hun- 
dred pictures at present on the walls 
of Burlington House is the result 
of one year’s accumulated labour) 
that much more good work than 
it contains is ever likely to be 
brought together in such a space 
of time. Yet I am told, in loose 
and vague gossip, that it is not 
to be compared with the exhibi- 
tions of former years ; that there is 
a vast amount of trash, with here 
and there a plum; and I am told 
this sort of thing regularly every 
May by a certain set, no matter 
what pictures happen to be on 
view. I don’t mind confessing, 
however, that my powers of com- 
parison on so large a scale are 
entirely at fault, and that 1 believe 
most people’s to be equally so; and 
this being the case, why should the 
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air be rent with that amount of 
heedless ignorant twaddle which, 
as I have said, even ordinarily well- 
informed people seem incapable of 
suppressing when looking at pic- 
tures ? 

A writer whom I am very fond 
of quoting has somewhere said, 
ad propos of this subject of my 
dreaming, that as ‘all is not gold 
that glitters on the frames, so all 
is not new that is fresh paint upon 
the canvases ; but when it is re- 
membered how rare in every call- 
ing true originality is, it is hardly 
fair to pitch upon and into the 
painters for this, a common short- 
coming. If at every exhibition 
is to be seen much that has been 
seen before—if the leading masters 
have a tendency to repeat them- 
selves—if the cattle of Cooper, the 
fays of Frost, the Dorcases of Dob- 
son, the animals of Ansdell, the 
gallants of Gilbert, the mummers 
of Marks, and the languors of 
Leighton, are familiar to the 
dawdler in his annual round of 
the galleries—he expects it to be 
so; and should not pronounce that 
art in England is a sham, because 
the divine afflatus is visible only 
in a few of its professors. Again, 
a common object for attack by the 
nil-admirari party is the hanging, 
and the general behaviour of the 
Royal Academy as a body. ‘They 
will ask you to behold how shame- 
fully So-and-so’s picture is placed ; 
they will intimate mysteriously 
that it is the result of a special 
spite which So-and-so, amongst the 
hangers, has against him. They 
will discover canvases on the line 
that have no claim to such a posi- 
tion, and declare that they know a 
dozen better pictures which have 
been rejected altogether. The dis- 
graceful treatment which landscape 
ever receives at the hands of the 
council is also a fruitful theme for 
them to dwell upon, and it is re- 
markable this year to observe with 
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what dejection and reluctance they 
admit a more generous considera- 
tion for this branch of art. With 
first-rate landscapes in conspicuous 
places, and a genuine admiration 
for them evident amongst the 
hangers, it is not a little curious 
to listen to the wild and rampant 
objurgations which are, neverthe- 
less, hurled at the much-suffering 
powers that be. 

Yet, by the way, any dreamer 
who dawdles just across the frontier 
line of real artistic society may 
easily glean how unbounded is the 
ignorance of the public regarding 
these same powers about whom it 
speaks so glibly. What painter 
who, casually remarking that he has 
a picture in the Royal Academy, 
has not been met, when outside 
this boundary, with the words from 
some wiseacre, ‘O, then you are 
a Royal Academician, I suppose ?” 
And it is impossible to make it 
understood generally, that merely 
exhibiting in the Academy’s gal- 
leries will no more make you a 
member of the body than it will 
constitute you a native of Kamt- 
chatka. Farther too, what painter 
has not been asked, ‘ Well, what 
pictures are you going to have this 
year in the Royal Academy ?’ just 
as if it rested with him. And what 
humble- minded limner, wishing 
honestly to explain the situation, 
has not immediately seen how he 
has fallen in the estimation of the 
interlocutor on the discovery that 
he cannot inscribe the magic initials 
at the end of his name ? If an artist 
be not a Royal Academician, it is 
ignorantly assumed at once, in this 
large outside world, that he must 
be a very indifferent fellow; there 
can be no merit except amongst 
Academicians, it is concluded. 

But farther, as to the rejection 
and ill-hanging of pictures. Occa- 
sionally, doubtless, acts of injustice 
may be cited ; landscape-painters 
oftener than figure-painters per- 
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haps, have been treated incon- 
siderately ; but, in the main and 
in the end, real merit, that which 
is above the average, is recognised. 
The upward fight has been long 
and severe; bitter disappoint- 
ments, heartburnings, and jealous- 
ies have contested every inch of 
the ground; but I do not dream 
there is anything singular to paint- 
ing in the struggle. Most profes- 
sions require an equal amount of 
perseverance and indomitable en- 
ergy, if the aspirants would stand 
out from the ruck ; and ifthe ruck 
gets hard knocks indiscriminately, 
it is the fate of the rank and file. 
Those who escape this year fall 
the next, and vice versa, and their 
fate makes no real difference to art 
in the long-run. It must be the 
generals and field-officers to whom 
we must look for the conduct of 
the campaign, and the future re- 
nown with which our banner is to 
be emblazoned. If they have any- 
thing in them, they are almost 
always sure to distinguish them- 
selves; and a hundred instances 
might be quoted of painters turn- 
ing out to be leaders in their art, 
who have had their pictures year 
after year rejected at the Royal 
Academy—notably Etty and Hook, 
but they went on, never minding 
the bitterness of disappointment, 
only allowing it to act, as it ever 
should on healthy temperaments, 
as a tonic-stimulus to greater ef- 
forts. 

Meanwhile, council and hangers 
must submit to vilification, and 
must go on doing, as I believe 
most bodies of gentlemen do, their 
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best ; and if those who are so loud 
in declaiming against any occasion- 
al injustice they can pounce upon, 
could dream of a tenth part of the 
difficulties which arise in selecting 
some eleven or twelve hundred 
pictures out of, perhaps, four or 
five thousand, of which the ma- 
jority must be either beneath criti- 
cism or at most of very average 
quality, and then to hang the se- 
lected, with unfailing regard to 
their merits, within the space of 
one month, they might put a check 
upon their voluble tongues and 
nimble pens. 

It may be soothing to speak 
what you consider your mind, and, 
if you have a ‘pleasing landscape’ 
rejected, to write to the newspa- 
pers, and tell the world what a 
fine fellow your friends think you, 
and how you have ‘an injury.’ 
You will find plenty of sympa- 
thisers whose brains are of your 
own calibre; but the discriminating 
few will be very prone to conclude 
that your ‘ pleasing landscape’ was 
likely enough to resemble those 
which are sold, at about thirty 
shillings the pair, by enterprising 
dealers in the neighbourhood of 
the Royal Exchange, and that its 
rejection was a simple matter of 
course. 

Artists should leave the writing 
of letters and the shouting of com- 
plaints to ‘the men who have failed 
in literature and art,’ as Mr. Dis- 
raeli describes the critics, and to 
the great unthinking public. Paint- 
ers, I dream, should devote all 
their time and energies to painting 
better. 





SUN-PICTURES. 


Oxide oxids. 
tent» 


HER photograph 
Lies in my desk. Upon those features dear 
I see the smile: I seem once more to hear 
Her blithesome laugh. 


Sun-pictures ! yes— 
It bears me back to blissful days of yore, 
When life for me one sunny aspect wore 
Of happiness. 


The golden morn, 
When forth we wandered mid the sunbeams mild, 
And watched in woods how, like a darling child, 
The day was born. 


The purple eve, 
When hand in hand we sat and saw the sun 
Out in the west, his path of glory done, 

Th’ horizon leave. 
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The long bright day, 
When, still together in the noontide sheen, 
We idly watched across the chequered scene 
The sunbeams play. 
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The sunlit sea 
We floated o’er, or wandered by its marge, 
And saw earth-pictured on its bosom large, 
Eternity. 


Too happy time, 
Too full of innocent unmingled mirth ! 
For the low level of this shadowed earth 
All too sublime! 


Sun-pictures fade, 
As fade the sunbeams from the darkling west, 
As fades the troth from out the fickle breast 
Of faithless maid. 
VOL. XIII, 
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The shadows chill ; 
Fell o’er our path. Yet as I sadly gaze, 
And think upon the happy bypast days, 
I love her still. 


Love her—and know 
Though seeming dead there still shall be reborn, 
And live again for us on some glad morn, 

The Long-ago. 


There, where no-sun 

Rises or sets; and where aside are laid 

All earthly burdens, we twain shall be made * 
For ever one. 
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YOKED FOR LIFE. 


—»_——. 


Arewmonths since, whilst sojourn- 
ing for a brief period in one of the 
Western counties, I received an in- 
vitation to attend a wedding. The 
principals occupied no high posi- 
tion in life, the bride being simply 
an honest, faithful, young damsel, 
who had been engaged in domestic 
service since she had attained her 
ninth year, but whose probity and 
general uprightness of conduct had 
won for her the respect of her em- 
ployers and the friendship of half 
the village; whilst the bridegroom 
was nothing more than a carter or 
wagoner — the son of God-fearing 
folk—engaged upon the same farm 
as his betrothed. The village in 


which the marriage was celebrated 
was sparsely inhabited and far re- 
moved from any large town, which 


possibly may account for the 
heartiness and sincerity characteris- 
ing the whole affair. A combina- 
tion of circumstances has rendered 
me the witness of many marriages; 
but I may say with truth that never 
have I seen the ceremony carried 
out with more reverence and devo- 
tional feeling than by these humble 
folks in this obscure little village. 
The entire proceedings, indeed, 
might have set an example to vast 
opulent London, where I have seen 
christenings, marriages, and fune- 
rals conducted with a haste, care- 
lessness, and indifference disgrace- 
ful to all concerned. 

Even the manner in which the 
banns were published differed en- 
tirely from that in vogue in many of 
our metropolitan churches, where, 
unless you know the prescribed 
formula, it is impossible to say 


what the clergyman is repeating. 
In a small village a wedding is such 
a comparative rarity, that when 
John Smith and Sarah Brown are 
‘asked’ for the first time, a subject 
for gossip is started ; the forthcom- 
ing marriage immediately seems to 
become everybody’s business, and 
is discussed accordingly. At least 
so I found it on the pleasant occa- 
sion to which I am now referring. 
For a whole month John Smith 
and Sarah Brown almost engrossed 
the attention of the neighbourhood, 
and were more talked about than 
Irish Education, Local Rating, or 
any other popular topic, except the 
state of the crops and the weather 
prospects. As for the vicar—a 
good easy man, who rode to hounds 
twice a week regularly during the 
hunting season, and was as fond of 
a day’s shooting as any layman— 
the marriage service was to him al- 
most like a chapter from the Apo- 
crypha. He could not, like many 
of our metropolitan divines, who 
launch upon the troubled sea of 
matrimony a score of couples every 
Sunday, repeat the service by rote, 
but was compelled to con the direc- 
tions contained in the Prayer-Book 
ere joining the hands of those who 
sought his aid. The vicar knew 
full well that nearly all the spinsters 
of the village, together with many 
females already in the bonds of 
wedlock, would troop to the church, 
prepared to note every item of the 
bride’s attire, to criticise her de- 
meanour at the most trying portions 
of the service, and to comment up- 
on the clergyman’s delivery of the 
admonitions. 
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At last the long-looked-for morn- 
ing came, and public excitement— 
now at fever heat—gave vent to its 
emotion by a liberal display of 
streamers, floral garlands, and other 
festal offerings. The well-to-do in- 
habitants had not been _behind- 
hand in good wishes, and a se- 
lect few who knew the excellent 
qualities of the bride and _ bride- 
groom had given substantial token 
of their appreciation by making 
them sundry useful presents in the 
form ofa teapot, a work-box, a tea- 
tray, and other little articles calcu- 
lated to add to the domestic feli- 
city of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Every 
one who had the opportunity made 
his or her way to the church or its 
approaches to give the young cou- 
ple a hearty welcome. ‘There was 
no fuss of vehicles, but at half-past 
ten John Smith (looking, in a suit 
of black and a tall hat, the very 
pink of agricultural respectability) 
walked with his sweetheart (attired 
in a serviceable slate - coloured 
merino, a substantial but neat bon- 
net, and a black-silk mantle) 
through the congratulatory crowd. 
On their arrival at the church the 
parson was found waiting there, 
and then the service commenced. 

Clearly and impressively did the 
minister perform his duties; and 
when the bridegroom in response 
to the inquiry as to whether he 
would take Sarah Brown for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, said 
in a manly decided tone, ‘Oi wool,’ 
and a few minutes after the bride, 
in a tremulous voice that could 
scarcely be heard despite the si- 
lence which prevailed around, also 
responded, a murmur of satisfac- 
tion seemed to ascend from the 
congregation, and many silent 
prayers, I believe, ascended to 
Heaven for the welfare of the 
wedded pair. When, after a bung- 
ling attempt to sign their names 
in the register, they issued from the 
church they found awaiting them 


some children, who by the kindly 
farmers’ daughters had been pre- 
vailed upon to cast a few simple 
flowers in their path. The sun 
shone brightly, and the birds hid- 
den in the leafy foliage warbled 
an epithalamium far sweeter (to 
my ears at least) than the strident 
strains of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wed- 
ding March.’ In the afternoon 
the. generous employer of the re- 
spected Mr. and Mrs. Smith pro- 
vided a humble but substantial 
feast of beef, bread, and home- 
brewed beer, and by and by, as the 
day drew on, there was dancing in a 
lofty roomy barn to the music of a 
thin-toned violin and a wheezy cor- 
net, provided with infinite difficulty 
from the nearest town. And real 
dancing it was too! No mere 
walking through a figure, but good 
honest work, which had to be got 
through whether you liked it or 
not. At sundown came the final 
item ofthe programme—‘Sir Roger 
de Coverley’—when everybody, 
young and old, the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife, and the farmer’s sons 
and daughters, and the farmer’s 
own particular friends, stood up 
and footed it merrily. With the 
scuffle of so many feet, with the 
rustle of the dresses, and the gal- 
lopading down some thirty couples, 
it was thought the strains of the 
violin and cornet would have been 
completely silenced, but the musi- 
cians, under the influence of the 
home-brewed, rose with the occa- 
sion, and held their own until ‘Sir 
Roger’ was concluded, and the 
festival was at an end. Then, as 
Mrs. Smith took the arm of her hus- 
band, and together they left the 
barn for the trim comfortable cot- 
tage which was to be their home, 
a mighty cheer rang through the 
air—a cheer meant to convey 
every good wish for the happiness 
and prosperity of the two persons 
who had that day been yoked for 
life. 
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In dwelling upon the heartiness 
and unanimity of feeling which so 
agreeably characterised this humble 
wedding festival, I cannot but re- 
call some other celebrations in 
which I have taken part, and in 
which the prospects of the respec- 
tive couples seemed far less fraught 
with happiness than was the case 
with the lowly village folk whose 
union I have recorded. 

In London a marriage, save to 
the parties concerned and their 
immediate belongings, is simply re- 
garded as an incident of life con- 
ducive to either good or ill fortune ; 
which it is to be, very few on- 
lookers care. If it is celebrated in 
a church situated in a crowded 
thoroughfare, it partakes somewhat 
of the character ofa nuisance. The 
policeman finds his efforts to clear 
the pavement fronting the church, 
as a rule, quite useless—the ma- 
trons with unkempt hair, the open- 
mouthed unwashed children, and 
the young damsels with arms wrapt 
in their aprons, who may custom- 
arily be seen outside the church’s 
portals, persistently refuse to ‘move 
on.’ By the way, who are those 
women one always finds assembled 
to greet the bride and bridegroom 
as they emerge from the church— 
they to me invariably seem the 
same faces? Whose wives are 
they? How can they afford to 
neglect their homes?  Further- 
more, how is it they are able to 
hunt up even the most quietly con- 
ducted marriage with such unfail- 
ing skill? Is it instinct, or is there 
a kind of sisterhood, a secret bond 
of union, between these marriage- 
hunters which compels a member 
to acquaint the rest with any forth- 
coming event of which she may 
hear? Can any well-informed 
seeker into the occult mysteries of 
social life give an explanation up- 
on this point ? 

The mode of rendering the Mar- 
riage Service in town is utterly 
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opposed to that prevailing in the 
country. In London it seems to 
be a mere formality, to be got over 
as quickly as possible. One Sunday 
morning recently I entered a me- 
tropolitan church celebrated for 
the number of its weddings. To 
my astonishment I found some five 
couples being married in a batch. 
I hope each lady married the right 
gentleman; but really, when the 
usual bungle came concerning the 
production of the ring, and sim- 
ple blundering honest-hearted Jim, 
Dick, and Harry fumbled in the 
depths of their pockets in search 
of the golden symbol, what with 
the confusion of the parties con- 
cerned, and the ill-concealed hurry 
of the minister, it would not have 
surprised me in the least had it 
been discovered that some blush- 
ing damsel had said ‘I will’ to a 
thorough stranger; whilst the ob- 
ject of her choice at the same time 
realised that he had promised to 
love, cherish, and honour a girl he 
never saw before. However, I sup- 
pose there is a Providence in these 
matters that, like the angel perched 
up aloft, watches over the fate of 
poor Benedick ; but it was certainly 
a great relief to my mind when 
the couples sorted themselves, and 
everything was found to be per- 
fectly correct. 

How terribly the noble service 
was mangled! It seemed to me 
more like a race against time than 
anything else; and certainly the 
clergyman gained an easy victory. 
He was like a well-mounted eques- 
trian. He set out at a brisk trot, 
and got to a hand-gallop before he 
reached the appeal to the young 
couples. Then he pulled up a lit- 
tle, as though ascending a hill. At 
last, when the course was clear, off 
he once more started, gradually 
increased the pace until it seemed 
as though he had lost all control 
over his steed, and at length drew 
rein, breathless, at the final ‘Amen.’ 
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I hope, when the married couples 
reached home they looked in their 
Prayer-books, and read the Service 
themselves ; for they certainly could 
not have understood the nasal rapid 
utterances of the officiating clergy- 
man. 

And here let me utter as vigor- 
ous a protest as I can against the 
unseemly and indecent haste with 
which many ceremonials of our 
Church—not alone that forming 
the subject of this article—are got 
through. On this particular occa- 
sion it made my blood boil to think 
that scarcely a sentence of the 
beautiful Marriage Service—so rich 
in imagery, so striking in argu- 
ment—was brought to the compre- 
hension of those who had sought 
the Church’s blessing to theirunion. 
I am prepared to make allowance 
for the arduous character of the 
multifarious duties of the pastor of 
a large and crowded parish; but 
there can be no excuse for un- 
seemly haste or irreverence in the 
performance of his sacred office. 
Let it be understood that in these 
observations I do not speak of the 
clergy generally, but only of some 
special instances which have come 
under my notice. I know there 
are hundreds of good men who 
rightly appreciate their office, and 
by a blameless life show that prac- 
tice is far more efficacious than 
mere precept. 

And.this same institution of mar- 
riage, is it entered upon with the 
same earnestness and simple truth 
as in former days? There may still 
be a few Jacobs toiling through their 
weary apprenticeship with the loved 
Rachel as a prize which day by day 
grows nearer; but in this present 
age, and in our boasted centres of 
civilisation, I fear marriage is a 
thing more of commerce and ex- 
change than aught else. Money 
endeavours to mate with money ; 
and it is only among our lower 
middle class and with the poor 
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that in such matters love has entire 
sway. Among the aristocracy mar- 
riages of convenience prevail. If 
the eldest son of Viscount Revoke 
—that now aged nobleman, who, 
you remember, was such a crony of 
‘the first gentleman of Europe,’ af- 
terwards his sainted majesty King 
George IV.—cannot find any one 
in his own rank willing to prop up 
his bankrupt estate, this shady heir 
of a still more shady father picks 
up with the daughter of old Shoddy, 
that Manchester magnate, who did 
so many clever strokes of business 
in the time of the Lancashire cotton 
famine. Susan Shoddy is some- 
what of a parvenu ; but she is her 
father’s only child, and after mar- 
riage it is the easiest thing possible 
to cut a wife’s relations. So the 
heir, Harry Revoke, deserts his 
club for a time ; acquaints his fro- 
tégée Phryne Breakdown (who plays 
in burlesque at the Royal Décolleté 
Theatre, and always wears as little 
on the stage as the authorities of 
that famous establishment, with a 
wholesome fear of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, will possibly allow) that for 
a time their intimacy must cease; 
tries to be very amiable to Miss 
Shoddy ; waits upon her at the 
opera, the flower-shows, and fine- 
art exhibitions of the season ; and 
when he is tired of that sort of 
thing (which speedily happens), 
waits for her at the communion- 
rails of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, and becomes united to a 
conceited creature clad in white 
poult de soie and Brussels lace, and 
whose empty head is crowned with 
orange-blossoms. Then comes that 
dreary affair, the wedding breakfast, 
where the watery humour of old 
Shoddy and a selection ofhis friends 
contrasts with the stately weariness 
of several cousin Feenixes, who 
seem as if they had stepped from 
the pages of Dombey and Son. But 
at last this depressing business is 
at an end, and the wedded couple, 
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already thoroughly tired of each 
other, start for the honeymoon. So 
they enter upon a new life, utterly 
oblivious of their respective duties, 
and eagerly catching at any trifle 
of the hour to divert their atten- 
tion. Well, what matters? They 
have been taught to look upon 
marriage simply as a convenient 
social arrangement. Mutual affec- 
tion has certainly had no share in 
the transaction. The bridegroom 
gets money, and the bride will, on 
the death of her father-in-law, be 
the wife of a peer—that is to say, if 
she seeks her own amusements, 
but is not discovered in any ama- 
tory escapade, does not bore her 
husband, tacitly submits to the re- 
newal of his acquaintance with the 
notorious Phryne (now bolder than 
ever), and does not seek the Court 
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of Justice Hannen at Westminster 
Hall. 

Contrasting the simple marriage 
of John Smith and Sarah Brown 
with the ornate splendour of that 
of the high-born Harry Revoke and 
Miss Susan Shoddy, I ask myself 
which is most in consonance with 
the spirit of the Divine institution? 
The gentleman and the peasant, 
though equal in God’s sight, are 
widely separated by all our social 
codes ; but the lowly tiller of the 
soil has far more appreciation of the 
responsibilities and obligations of 
wedlock than he who is clad in 
fine linen and fares sumptuously 
every (lay. And which of the brides 
will prove that crown of glory to 
her husband spoken of by the Wise 
Man? Will it be the Hon, Mrs. 
Revoke? Alas, I trow not. 
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Tue shadows of beautiful summers 
Have woven their memories to-day, 
Whispering slyly 
A welcome to bashful comers 
That troop o’er life’s way, 
Yet loiter and blush—ah, so shyly ! 


Mischieful eyes of gladness 
Beam in a tenderness fond, 


Dreamily sparkling, 
As if, with never a sadness 
The kingly Beyond 
Were knighting the day that is darkling. 


O summer, we clasp thee with sorrow ! 
Thou hast blessed us—only to die, 
Lavishing splendour, 
Whose fading shall shroud thee to-morrow : 
But only a sigh 
Will the autumn breathe, mockingly tender ! 
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PART I. 


Tue oth of October 184- had 
brought the summer vacation to a 
close, when I, having lingered to 
the last amid all the enchantments 
of a first visit to the Continent, 
was hastening back to Oxford to 
keep Michaelmas Term. 

I had remained but one day in 
London, to meet my father and 
mother, who had left their quiet 
country home for that purpose, as 
I had not given myself time to go 
to them; and it was not to be 
thought of that their only son 
should be allowed to arrive from 
his travels and again depart with- 
out seeing them. Some ‘last words’ 
from “my dear mother made me 
late for my train, the four-o’clock 
express, for which I had scarcely 
time to take my ticket, when the 
porter, who had seized upon my 
luggage, shouted to me to follow 
him immediately. 

‘Train just a-going to start, sir; 
and I don’t know as you'll get a 
place in the first-class, it’s a’most 
full of the gents a-going to Oxford.’ 
So saying, he ran before me, look- 
ing into each carriage as he passed, 
till he came to the coupé. ‘ There’s 
a gent ¢here, sir, as wanted to have 
it to hisself, but come along, sir. 
Get in.’ 

The energetic official pulled 
open the door, and, muttering 
some words of a sérictly confi- 
dential nature, pushed me into my 
seat as the train was moving on. 

After settling myself and my 
various belongings to my satisfac- 
tion, I naturally at the first oppor- 


tunity took a survey of my com- 
panion, who was apparently ab- 
sorbed in the book he was read- 
ing. He was a fine-looking young 
man of some thirty years of age, 
of the type we are accustomed to 
term aristocratic ; his complexion 
fair for a man, dark-brown hair, 
long whiskers, and marked eye- 
brows of a still darker shade, with 
blue or gray eyes. The expression 
of his countenance was singularly 
sweet, and there was a repose 
about the man which indicated un- 
mistakably a ‘ mens sana in corpore 
sano.’ Where had I met this pre- 
possessing traveller before ? It was 
the expression of his eyes which 
seemed to remind me of years 
gone by. I was so convinced 
that we had met before, that I was 
resolved to find out ‘ how, when, 
and where,’ and thought if I could 
hear his voice I should at once be 
satisfied. Accordingly, to try its 
effect upon my memory, the first 
time he looked up from his book 
I rather intrusively offered him an 
evening paper; he thanked me 
very courteously, but had seen it. 
I had, however, gained my object ; 
the moment he had spoken I knew 
him—he was an old school-fel- 
low, my great friend and protec- 
tor at Eton. 

‘I think I cannot be mistaken 
in that voice,’ I remarked ; ‘ surely 
your name must be Arthur Hyl- 
ton ? 

‘You have the advantage of 
me,’ was the reply ; ‘ but though I 
cannot think of your name, your 
features certainly are familiar to 
me.’ 
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‘So you have really forgotten 
your former little friend and school- 
fellow, Horace Vernon ?’ 

He immediately grasped my 
hand most cordially, saying : 

‘ How very pleasant this meet- 
ing is! Vow I remember all about 
you. And considering that my 
former “little friend” seems to be 
about six feet high, and has a long 
golden beard, instead of one of the 
smoothest of young faces, he must 
forgive me for not having recog- 
nised him sooner.’ 

‘It is quite excusable,’ I replied. 
‘I am no doubt much more altered 
than you are since we parted ; you 
appeared to my juvenile mind quite 
a man when you left Eton ; five 
years difference in our ages made 
very important alteration at that 
period. You were then going to 
Christ Church, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, so it was then settled; 
but my uncle Westlands (an im- 
portant personage in our family) 
was so rabid at that time against 
the Oxford Tracts, that he per- 
suaded my father to send me to 
Cambridge ; so I went to Trinity. 
Where did you go from Eton?” 

‘To Magdalen,’ I replied. ‘I 
am now on my way to keep my 
last term there.’ 

‘So you are actually still con- 
tent with college life!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘It is more than seven 
years since I left, and I have lived, 
as it were, a lifetime since then.’ 

‘But 7 am destined for the 
Church,’ I replied, ‘ and must read 
harder than ever this term ; while, 
no doubt, you are going to enjoy 
the “dolce far niente” at your 
father’s beautiful place ; as a small 
boy I spent some happy days at 
Belhaven Castle.’ 

‘The place is now mine,’ said 
my friend gravely. ‘My father 
died three years ago.’ 

‘You are, then, zow Lord Bel- 
haven? Your father must have 
died a comparatively young man?” 


‘ He was in his fifty-fourth year,’ 
replied his son, ‘and looked con- 
siderably younger; an attack of 
bronchitis took him from us very 
suddenly. He only lived to see one 
of his grandchildren.’ 

‘Not your child, I suppose?’ I 
asked. 

‘Why not?’ said my friend, 
smiling. ‘ Yes, my son and heir; 
I have also two sweet little girls ; 
and last, but by no mears least, a 
wife, to whom I must introduce 
you. I told you I had lived a 
lifetime since our college days.’ 

* You have indeed!’ Iexclaimed ; 
‘and a life full of contrast to my 
own. Should I go into the Church 
Z shall never marry ! 

‘ Never marry! said my friend. 
‘You surely do not hold those 
new-fangled opinions as to the 
celibacy of the clergy ?” 

‘They happen to be very o/d 
opinions, my dear friend,’ I replied ; 
‘and it is my strong feeling in their 
favour which prevents me quite 
deciding upon entering the Church ; 
indeed, my people wish it more 
than I do.’ 

‘And J,’ said Lord Belhaven, 
‘could help you ¢here—that is, if 
you would accept my help; but 
then I should like to see you a 
jolly parson with a pretty wife, 
and the inevitable olive-branches. 
Come, the living I have in my 
gift would keep a dozen !” 

‘Heaven forbid! I exclaimed ; 
‘though I am equally grateful for 
your kind offer, believe me.’ 

In such conversation the journey 
passed but too quickly, and we 
were within two or three miles of 
Oxford when my lively companion 
exclaimed : 

‘Now, Vernon, you must posi- 
tively come home with me! I 
know, with all these stern resolu- 
tions of yours about hard reading, 
that I shall never get hold of you 
when term has actually com- 
menced, and we are all going to 
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Brighton before the end of the 
month, so you must not refuse 
me.’ 

I told him it was quite impos- 
sible. I had refused to remain an- 
other day with my family, and 
begged him to excuse me. 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ 
he replied. ‘I want you to see as 
much as possible of my wife and 
children ; the present is an excel- 
lent opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with them, as we are quite 
alone, with the exception of the 
Dowager, who, of course, does not 
count as a visitor.’ 

At.length his arguments pre- 
vailed, and I consented to accom- 
pany him to Belhaven Castle, on 
the express understanding that I 
was to return to Oxford the fol- 
lowing day. 

When we arrived at the station, 
my servant, who was waiting there 
for me, was accordingly directed 
to take a portmanteau to Lord 
Belhaven’s carriage, the rest of my 
luggage to my rooms, and I accom- 
panied my friend, feeling rather 
like a schoolboy playing truant. 

Belhaven Castle is, perhaps, with 
the exception of a _ well-known 
ducal palace, the finest old place 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 
I need not more particularly de- 
scribe the locality. A pleasant 
drive of ten miles or so through a 
part of the country as yet unin- 
vaded by the locomotive brought 
us to the park gates. A noble 
avenue of lofty chestnuts led to the 
massive Gothic archway, through 
which the castle was approached, 
at the end of which large doors 
were thrown open to receive us. A 
dignified personage now advanced, 
who respectfully ‘hoped he saw 
his lordship well.’ 

‘Quite so, thank you, Jennings ; 
how is her ladyship?—the chil- 
dren ? 

‘ All quite well, my lord. Her 
ladyship desired me to say that you 


would find her in the Dowager’s 
boudoir.’ 

‘Very well; show Mr. Vernon 
into my study.’ Then turning to 
me, ‘I shall be with you directly ; 
excuse me while I run up to see 
my wife.’ 

Before I could beg him not to 
hurry himself, he rushed up the 
broad staircase, schoolboy fashion, 
three steps ata time. During his 
absence my thoughts were busy 
with bygone days, when another 
was the hospitable lord of this stately 
home; the present owner an au- 
dacious schoolboy, whose pranks 
excited my childish admiration and 
wonder. I retained but little recol- 
lection of his mother, as she was 
generally an invalid, and unable to 
bear our noisy society; but the 
room in which I now waited for 
my friend was certainly familiar to 
me, and I was so interested in re- 
calling the past, that he appeared to 
return almost immediately, though 
he assured me he had been giving 
Lady Belhaven a long account of 
our meeting. 

‘And now, Vernon, what will 
you take before dinner? Sherry- 
and-seltzer?” Then ringing for it 
he said, ‘ You will have just half an 
hour for dressing or resting, which 
you please. I rather think I shall 
choose the latter, with a cigar ; let 
me recommend one to you.’ 

This I declined, and was shown 
to my room, where a valet waited 
to unpack for me. I assumed the 
conventional black, and found my 
way down-stairs ; another servant 
was waiting to show me into the 
‘little drawing-room,’ as he called 
it. This was an elegant and spa- 
cious apartment, in which two young 
ladies were seated by a bright fire. 
The one who rose to receive me 
was, of course, Lady Belhaven, who 
gave me a most cordial welcome 
as ‘so old a friend of her husband,’ 
and as such presented me to her 
‘sister, Florence.’ 
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The perfect ease of their man- 
ners soon made me feel at home 
with these ladies, and we were en- 
gaged in animated conversation 
when Lord Belhaven joined us. 

‘Ah, Vernon,’ he exclaimed, 
‘you have got the start of me, I 
see, though I have been too idle to 
dress, and you are en grande toilette! 

‘What have you been doing, 
then, all this time, Arthur?’ asked 
his wife. 

‘ Been asleep, my dear Blanche, 
in my dressing-room. I was up 
with that much over-rated early bird 
this morning ; so you must all ex- 
cuse me.’ 

Dinner being announced, my 
friend gave his arm to his sister-in- 
law, and I, of course, took Lady 
Belhaven into the dining-room. 

We made a very happy ‘ parti 
quarré,’ and I had quite forgotten 
that any other guest had been men- 
tioned till I heard Belhaven say to 
the butler, ‘ Moselle for the Dow- 
ager, Jennings.’ 

So it appeared that the elder lady 
was dining in her own apartments. 

With the dessert came two lovely 
children : the young heir, about four 
years of age, introduced to me as 
‘ Arthur Geoffrey Delorme,’ the 
two last names being those of his 
maternal grandfather ; and a little 
fairy, called Florence, after her 
aunt, who was also her godmother, 
and on to whose lap the child 
sprang with the activity of a young 
squirrel, while the boy more se- 
dately seated himself beside his 
mother. 

While my companions were all 
more or less engaged with the 
children, I had a favourable oppor- 
tunity of ‘ taking an observation’ of 
the fair sisters. Lady Belhaven 
was probably about six-and-twenty, 
her figure tall and elegant, her com- 
plexion of that delicate fairness 
which is rarely seen with robust 
health, large pensive dark eyes, and 
abundant hair, of a rich golden- 
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brown; an air of languor sat grace- 
fully upon her, as it suited the style 
of her beauty, which in some re- 
‘spects was a contrast to that of her 
sister. ‘Theirresemblance was suf- 
ficiently striking to proclaim their 
relationship—the difference was in 
expression and colouring—with the 
same finely-cut features, gorgeous 
hair, and fair complexion; but the 
roseate tints which flushed the pearly 
skin of the younger added brilliance 
to her dark eyes—which, as she 
looked down upon the child, were 
veiled with the longest lashes I had 
ever seen—and gave her the ap- 
pearance of perfect health; her 
countenance beamed with intelli- 
gence, and her sprightly conversa- 
tion was rendered more attractive 
by the graceful vivacity of her man- 
ner. Such was the fair picture I 
gazed upon from the opposite side 
of the table. 

The ladies soon retired with the 
little ones from the dining-room ; 
and then drawing our chairs to the 
fire, Lord Belhaven and I enjoyed 
a long chat about our school-days ; 
he recollecting many incidents and 
frolics which had quite escaped my 
memory. Taking so much pleasure 
in the retrospect, his buoyant 
spirits made it difficult to realise 
his position as a family man. 

‘By the bye, Arthur’ (for so he 
would have me address him), ‘ I 
thought you told me you had three 
children ?’ 

‘So I have,’ he replied, ‘but Miss 
Gwendoline isconsidered too young 
to be presentable; she is only five 
weeks old ; this is the first time I 
have had the pleasure of dining 
with my wife since her birth.’ 

‘I am glad to hear there is so 
good a reason for Lady Belhaven’s 
delicate appearance,’ I remarked. 
‘I was afraid she was not in very 
good health, but I hope she will 
soon recover her strength at Brigh- 
ton.’ 

‘I trust so, indeed,’ replied her 
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husband. ‘I expected to have 
found her looking better on my re- 
turn, I confess. You would hardly 
believe that her complexion used 
to be almost as brilliant as her 
sister’s ; but then, you know, Flo- 
rence has had no children to try 
her.’ 

‘So I suppose,’ I said, smiling 
at the somewhat superfluous re- 
mark. ‘ And no doubt Lady Bel- 
haven will look as well again.’ 

Thus we chatted for some time, 
till at length he proposed joining 
the ladies, and rang for coffee. 

‘Are you fond of music? he 
asked. 

Now, my love of music was a 
passion, and so I told him. 

‘ Then I think you will be pleased 
if we can make them give us some. 
My wife sings very well, but is not 
equal to Florence, who has a re- 
markably fine voice, and has more 
timetocultivate it now than Blanche 
has; in fact, she is also the best 
musician.’ 

Werepaired to thedrawing-room, 
where as yet the fair sisters were 
alone, the children having, of 
course, retired to rest, and the 
Dowager was still absent. I con- 
cluded, as no notice was taken of 
the circumstance, that it was her 
custom to keep her own apart- 
ments. 

To Lord Belhaven’s proposal for 
music his wife said : 

‘If I am to sing to-night it must 
be a duet with you, Arthur; I am 
not equal to much,’ 

‘Very well ; choose for yourself, 
my love.’ 

*“Dimmi che m’ ami,” then,’ 
she replied, with a loving smile ; 
and very charmingly it was sung. 

‘And now, Flory,’ said her sis- 
ter, as she rose from the piano, 
‘you and Mr. Vernon must do all 
the rest; I want to talk to Arthur. 
I am sure you will both excuse me, 
as he has been a fortnight from 
home.’ 
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They were soon absorbed in con- 
versation, carried on in a low tone, 
at a distant part of the room; 
while their lovely sister perfectly 
enchanted me with her exquisite 
interpretation of my favourite com- 
posers ; her brilliant touch on the 
piano was only equalled by her 
finished execution in singing, yet 
both were less charming than the 
sympathetic quality of her voice. 

Passionately fond as I was of 
music, I had never been affected 
by it as I was then; but it was ne- 
cessary to subdue my enthusiasm, 
as my turn had come, and I could 
not refuse to take my place at the 
instrument. Directly my host and 
hostess saw me there they politely 
joined us, and they were all much 
more complimentary than I de- 
served, for I was too nervous and 
excited to do myselfjustice. After 
this we all joined in part-music, un- 
til it was time to retire for the night. 
The ladies sipped their wine-and- 
water, then left us, my friend pro- 
posing that he and I should adjourn 
to the smoking-room. 

‘The women will chat over the 
fire in my wife’s dressing-room for 
the next hour,’ he observed; ‘so 
come along with me, and I will 
show you the pleasantest room in 
the house. Blanche calls it my 
folly ; I call it my inspiration.’ 

I followed him into a small oc- 
tagon room, most luxuriously fitted- 
up in Eastern fashion ; a gorgeous 
carpet in brilliant colours of a tex- 
ture like thick moss, with hangings 
to match, jars of priceless china, 
mandarins, carved ivory and other 
foreign ornaments, with every con- 
ceivable kind of pipe, cigar, and 
appliance for smoking, found its 
place in this sumptuous retreat, 
which was evidently my friend’s 
hobby. A large divan occupied 
the centre of the room, on which 
we were to recline; the attentive 
Jennings brought in a judicious 
selection from the cellar, and coffee 
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was kept hot over a spirit-lamp, in 
case we should prefer it. 

‘Now,’ said my friend, ‘is not 
this, as I told you, the most attrac- 
tive room in the house ?’ 

‘Not quite, I think ; I have en- 
joyed the drawing-room too much 
to say that.’ 

‘ Ah, well, stretch your legs on 
the divan, take this meerschaum, 
and choose your tipple; then I 
have no doubt you will come round 
to my opinion.’ 

For some time we smoked in si- 
lence ; he evidently given up to the 
enjoyment of tobacco fit for the 
gods, if they ever smoked in Olym- 
pus; I reflecting on all that had 
passed during the few bright hours 
I had spent in his family. It was 
a glimpse at a kind of life hitherto 
unknown to me, mine having been 
a very secluded existence. 

My father, a country clergyman, 
knew no interests beyond his own 
parish—my mother, equally ab- 
sorbed in her house duties—I had 
moved in a very narrow circle till 
I went to college; there, being 
really a reading man, I had entered 
into no gaiety, and until this year 
my vacations had been passed at 
home, or at some English watering- 
place, with my parents. Indeed, 
considering that ours was a good 
old family, and our fortune equal 
to our position, I suppose no young 
man who had reached his twenty- 
sixth year had ever seen so little of 
‘life’ as myself. 

Music had been my one recrea- 
tion ; of female society I knew ab- 
solutely nothing, having avoided as 
much as possible that of the pro- 
vincial belles who flocked round 
my mother, as well as the unutter- 
ably dull parties given by the few 
families in our neighbourhood. My 
wandering thoughts carried me back 
to one of those dreary gatherings ; 
there the entertainment consisted 
of long whist for the elders, round 
games for the young people, varied 
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by the performances of young ladies 
who ‘brought their music.” How 
weil Iknewit all! The ‘ favourite 
airs, with variations,’ for the piano ; 
the mawkish ballads, and the still 
more harrowing comic songs. No 
wonder I was fascinated with the 
contrast of thisevening. The sweet 
sounds still seemed to fill the air 
around me, and I was lost in reverie, 
when Arthur suddenly roused me 
by exclaiming, 

‘ What on earth are you thinking 
of, Horace? you have let your pipe 
go out.’ 

‘I really hardly know,’ I stam- 
mered. ‘ Of the charming music I 
have heard to-night, I believe.’ 

‘Ah, I thought you would like 
Florence’s singing,’ he lazily ob- 
served, as he refilled his pipe. 

‘Like it ? I exclaimed. ‘ She— 
that is, it is absolute perfection ! 

‘It is a fortunate thing for her,’ 
he continued, ‘ that she has such a 
resource now that she lives so 
much alone.’ 

‘Are her parents not living?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Only her mother, who has cho- 
sen to live abroad since Sir Geof- 
frey’s death. Blanche and Florence 
are co-heiresses to his property, in 
which their mother has a life inter- 
est.’ 

*1t must be very dull for one so 
young to live alone.’ 

‘It would be if she were not so 
often here; the sisters are so much 
attached to each other that they 
are never very long apart; and 
though it was certainly hard for 
Florence to leave the home of 
which she might reasonably have 
expected to be mistress for many 
years, it was not like resigning it to 
a stranger.’ 

Much perplexed, I said, 

‘I do not quite understand you, 
Arthur.’ 

‘Do you not? Why, of course, 
on the death of my father, Blanche 
and I came to live at the castle, 
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and Florence went to the Dower- 
house.’ 

‘With the Dowager, I suppose?” 

‘ With the Dowager ?’ he repeat- 
ed. ‘ My dear fellow, are youdream- 
ing? No! As the Dowager!’ 

An electric shock would have 
been a trifle to this announce- 
ment. 

‘What zs the matter?’ asked my 
friend. ‘You look utterly bewil- 
dered ! 

‘I am indeed,’ I replied, feeling 
very hot and nervous; ‘and to make 
sure that I am really awake, will 
you tell me once for all who és the 
Dowager ?” 

Instead of answering my ques- 
tion, he threw himself back upon 
his cushions and gave way to an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

I could not help feeling hurt, and 
asked him, rather petulantly, what 
amused him so much. 

‘Your extraordinary question. 
With whom do you think you have 
been singing and chatting so mer- 
rily all the evening ?” 

‘With Miss Delorme, I thought, 
or my behaviour would have been 
very different. You may laugh, 
Arthur, but it is no joke to me.’ 

‘It is the best I have ever heard !’ 
he exclaimed. ‘What enormity 
were you guilty of? Your behavi- 
our seemed all right to me.’ 

‘Oh, you know how you would 
talk to a young girl; certainly not 
as you would to a married lady, 
and one in her position, too! She 
must have thought me insufferably 
forward. I shall dread meeting her!’ 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ said Arthur; ‘ I 
daresay Florence never noticed 
your manner ; and if she did, would 
probably feel flattered by the com- 
plimentto her youthful appearance.’ 

‘You are very good to try to 
console me, but I shall never for- 
give myself for my stupid blunder.’ 

‘I cannot imagine,’ said Arthur, 
‘how the mistake arose; surely 
Blanche introduced you ? 


‘Yes, but merely as her sister 
Florence. Lady Belhaven probably 
thought that I knew the rest, as 
she mentioned me as a very old 
friend of yours.’ 

‘Oh, Isee now. Blanche naturally 
thought, as an old friend of mine, 
that you were well up in the family 
history; indeed I thought that all 
the world knew my father and I 
married sisters.’ 

‘But 7 have not lived in “the 
world.” Our lives have run in such 
different grooves, that you can 
hardly imagine how ignorant I am 
of all that belongs to the sphere in 
which you move; and as to the 
Peerage, 1 never opened the book 
in my life.’ 

‘Well, I can at least enlighten 
you as to our family history,’ he 
replied. ‘It was five years ago 
last Augustsince I married Blanche, 
the elder daughter of Sir Geoffrey 
Delorme. The wedding-day proved 
an important one to others in the 
family as well as ourselves, for it 
was then that my father first saw 
Florence, she being in her twentieth, 
he in his fiftieth year, having been 
ten years a widower. We saw that 
he was greatly struck with her, but 
were not prepared on our return 
from our wedding-tour to find them 
engaged. But so it was; and as 
there was no reason for delaying 
the marriage, it took place three 
months after ours ; and for the short 
time they were permitted to be to- 
gether, I believe, notwithstanding 
the disparity in age, they were 
thoroughly happy. 

‘I remember your father ; a very 
fine-looking man,’ I remarked. 

‘So he was to the last,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ he looked so well, and so 
much younger than his age, that 
Florence had no reason to antici- 
pate so short a duration of their 
union. It lasted but two years, 
and she, at the age of five-and- 
twenty, has been three years a 
widow. 
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‘She looks even younger,’ I ob- 
served. 

‘I think she must,’ was the ans- 
wer, ‘as she does not appear to be 
at all altered since her marriage.’ 

Belhaven was silent for some 
time, and I, overwhelmed with the 
new light which had broken upon 
me, would not interrupt him. Pre- 
sently he continued, 

‘Blanche and I were then living 
at Hylton Hall, the Dower-house, 
you know, which, having been un- 
occupied for many years, before 
our marriage had been almost re- 
built, as well as refurnished for us; 
so it was soon ready for the young 
Dowager ; and at her wish (for we 
would not have hurried her for the 
world) we exchanged homes as 
soon as possible.’ 

Soon after this explanation of 
the family circumstances we separ- 
ated. 

After a wakeful night I rose very 
early from my luxurious bed, and 
having refreshed myself with a cold 
bath, let myself quietly out into the 
grounds. It was a lovely morning, 
and the fresh air, combined with 
the beauty of the scene I gazed up- 
on, soothed my perturbed spirits. 
Lawns green and smooth asemerald 
velvet, shrubberies containing every 
shade and variety of evergreen, and 
splendid trees looking like gigantic 
flowers in their bright autumnal 
tints, surrounded me on all sides. 
By degrees I felt more equal to 
the approaching meeting with the 
charming Dowager. 

I had been out two hours before 
I retraced my steps to the castle. 
When I had reached the terrace, 
on to which many of the principal 
rooms opened, I was looking for 
an entrance, when a light footstep 
attracted my attention. I quickly 
turned towards the spot whence 
the sounds proceeded, and saw 
to my consternation the person 
I had been schooling myself to 
meet. Attired in the most becom- 
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ing of morning dresses, fresh and 
fair as Hebe, she advanced, and I 
stood face to face with the Dow- 
ager. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Vernon,’ 
she said, with a smile as sweet as 
her voice. ‘I see you are, like my- 
self, an early riser. I cannot ima- 
gine how people can lie in bed these 
last few fine mornings of the year ; 
they will too soon be over. How 
long have you been out?” 

Her sudden appearance had so 
unnerved me that it was with an 
effort I answered her, and describ- 
ed my walk across the park as far 
as the woods, returning through the 
flower gardens, which were open as 
I came back. 

‘Not when you first came out, I 
daresay,’ she observed ; ‘the garden- 
ers are so lazy, they often keep me 
waiting ; and I so dote on flowers 
that I still take great interest in 
them here as well as in my own 
home.’ 

She sighed as she said this, and 
I thought it a good opportunity for 
my explanation and apologies, but 
at that moment a bell resounded 
through the house. 

‘The prayer bell already,’ said 
the Dowager, hastily pointing to a 
small basket containing withered 
leaves and scissors. ‘I have been 
gardening, you see, and without 
gloves too ; so I must really run up- 
stairs and make myself present- 
able for breakfast, if you will go in 
to prayers without me.’ 

What a reprieve! I felt as if I 
could not have met Lord Belha- 
ven’s eye if we had walked into the 
room together. He was seated at 
the upper end of the long table 
when I entered the dining-room ; a 
phalanx of servants, male and fe- 
male, ranged round the room. I 
was just in time, but I fear my 
thoughts were more occupied with 
my recent meeting than with the 
office in which we were engaged. 
Prayers over, and the morning salu- 
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tations exchanged, my friend Bel- 
haven looked quite ready to attack 
me, but his wife begged him not to 
keep breakfast waiting ; so we fol- 
lowed her into a smaller room, 
bright and cheerful with the morn- 
ing sun, and a fire which was scarce- 
ly needed, but which added to the 
general aspect of comfort. The 
breakfast-table, with its glittering 
silver, rich-coloured china, and 
fresh flowers from the conserva- 
tories, was a picture in itself, to say 
nothing of its more substantial at- 
tractions. 

The servants having uncovered 
the dishes, they were told to retire, 
and then Lord Belhaven began. 

* Have youtold Florence yet, my 
dear, of Vernon’s mystification ?’ 

*No, Arthur; how could I? she 
has not come down-stairs yet.’ 

‘She was down only two hours 
or so before your ladyship’s eyes 
were open,’ said the Dowager, mak- 
ing a playful curtsey to her sister 
as she entered the room. ‘I have 
been gardening so long that I shall 
be very glad of my breakfast, and 
so will Mr. Vernon, I am sure.’ 

‘Has he been gardening too, 
then ?’ asked Belhaven. ‘I thought 
you appeared to have met before 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Dowager, as she 
helped herself to the wing of a 
pheasant, ‘just now on the terrace.’ 

‘Thad been for a long ramble in 
the park,’ I stammered, ‘when I had 
the pleasure—’ 

‘Of meeting the Dowager,’ in- 
terrupted my provoking friend, and 
deprived me of the pleasure of tell- 
ing a good story. 

‘No doubt, Florence, he has 
overwhelmed you with apologies ?” 

‘No, indeed. Why should Mr. 
Vernon apologise to me?” 

‘Then he has not told you? 
Thanks, Vernon, for not spoiling 
sport, as we used to say at school.’ 

‘Willsome one be good enough to 
enlighten me?’ said the Dowager. 
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‘7 would, though at my own ex- 
pense,’ I replied ; ‘ but Lord Bel- 
haven seems to have set his mind 
upon telling you himself.’ 

Then followed his explanation, 
with a few embellishments, which 
seemed to be quite understood by 
the Dowager. She did not join in 
the laugh against me, as he antici- 
pated; but tried to turn it upon 
himself. 

‘You know a certain proverb, 
Arthur, about “little things pleas- 
ing little—”’ 

* How very impertinent she is! 
Blanche, you should not allow it. 
But now, do tell me, Flory, did you 
find out or not that my friend 
Horace Vernon took you for Miss 
Delorme?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ was the reply. 
‘Much as the mistake amuses you, 
Arthur, if I had known that Mr. 
Vernon was under any misconcep- 
tion about me, I should have cor- 
rected it; so no apology can be 
required.’ 

* I told you so, Vernon; and after 
all, what does it signify? A rose, 
you know, by any other name—’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the Dowager, ‘ we 
have heard that quotation before.’ 

Little did she think how great a 
difference the name of one beau- 
teous rose had made to me. 

I now began to be very anxious 
to leave a spot which was becom- 
ing dangerous to my peace; and 
here the reader who disbelieves in 
love at first sight will do well to 
leavé me to my fate. I can only 
repeat that my knowledge of the 
world was unusually slight, as an 
excuse for a madness so little un- 
derstood in the present day. 


PART II. 


As soon as breakfast was over I 
intimated my wish to return to 
Oxford. It was most hospitably 
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opposed ; but my host knew very 
well that I ought to be no longer 
absent, and compromised the mat- 
ter by promising to drive me over 
himself, if I would stay until after 
luncheon. I consented, and ac- 
companied him to see the stables, 
the kennel, and everything worthy 
of notice round the Castle, which 
occupied the whole morning, so I 
saw no more of the fair sisters un- 
til we met at luncheon. I dreaded 
yet wished for the time of my de- 
parture. I magnanimously declined 
my kind friends’ invitation to stay 
with them on their return from 
Brighton, and was about to take 
leave, when the Dowager said in 
her most winning manner : 

‘I hope, Mr. Vernon, you will 
not give me the same answer; the 
Belhavens are coming to me the 
week before Christmas, and I par- 
ticularly want you to meet them. 
No thanks,’ as I was about to 
make the usual acknowledgments ; 
‘indeed, I fear you will think my 
motive selfish when I tell you that 
I wish to make arrangements for 
an amateur concert at my house, 
and that I count upon your valu- 
able assistance.’ 

What could I say? Thus asked, 
I could not be so ungracious as to 
refuse. And such was my incon- 
sistency, that I now left her full of 
the joyful anticipation of our next 
meeting. 

The next few weeks of my life 
were, I fear, spent very unprofit- 
ably. My studies, formerly so 
deeply engrossing, were now dis- 
tasteful. I began to fear I was not 
fit to be a clergyman ; indeed, I 
became so unsettled upon that 
point, that I at last wished with all 
my heart that I had not renewed 
my friendship with Lord Belhaven, 
and I had almost resolved to de- 
cline the charming Dowager’s in- 
vitation, when I received a note 
from her fixing the date for my 
visit, and enclosing a bit of the 
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music for my approval. There was 
no escape. 

‘Do not be later than the 18th,’ 
she wrote, ‘as the Belhavens only 
will be with me that day, and it 
will be our only quiet evening for 
business.’ 

My final acceptance was sent, 
and then, strange to say, I felt more 
settled, and began to work hard to 
make up for lost time. Thus the 
weeks seemed to hasten on to the 
all-important day. 

The weather had been bright, 
clear, and frosty all through De- 
cember, and the 18th was equally 
fine and seasonable. 

Hylton Hall was situated about 
twenty miles from Oxford, and five 
from the nearest station on the 
London road. A carriage was there 
waiting to take me to my destina- 
tion, and I arrived at the Hall while 
there was still sufficient daylight to 
show the style and extent of the 
place. The architecture was Italian ; 
a colonnade supported by pillars 
raised several steps from the ground 
faced the entire front of the man- 
sion; lofty glass doors opened into 
a spacious hall, in which was a 
bright fire ; leopard and tiger skins 
lay on the marble floor before the 
various doors which surrounded 
the hall. An archway opposite the 
entrance was hung with crimson 
velvet curtains, which, being looped 
back, showed an inner vestibule in 
which was the staircase. I was 
shown into the ‘morning-room,’ 
and told that her ladyship would 
be with me immediately. 

During the short time I waited 
my rapid thoughts flew back to the 
time and scene of my first and last 
meeting with the Dowager Lady 
Belhaven; the drawing-room at 
the Castle, where, unconscious of 
her position, I had passed those 
happy hours with her—every little 
trifle connected with her was repro- 
duced to my mind: the particular 
kind of flowers she wore in her 
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bosom, the perfume of her hair, 
even the crisp rustle of her dress, 
all came back to me, and it seemed 
but a continuation of this waking 
dream when she entered the room. 
The same bright smile, the same 
genial manner as of old made me 
welcome. 

‘This is very kind of you, Mr. 
Vernon,’ she said; ‘ and I shall be 
so glad to have your help. There 
is so much to do. Still, if I had 
known in time, I should have writ- 
ten to put you off till to-morrow, 
as you will now have a dull even- 
ing alone with me.’ 

* Are not Lord and Lady Belha- 
ven here, then ?’ I asked, too happy 
to make an appropriate answer. 

‘No; my sister wrote this morn- 
ing to say they could not possibly 
be with me till to-morrow; so we 
must make the best of it.’ 

My heart was beating so wildly 
at the thoughts of this /ée-a-téte 
that I could not trust my voice to 
speak a word, and the silence would 
have become awkward but for the 
interruption of a servant bringing 
in tea. I am writing of a time 
when afternoon tea was by no 
means the universal fashion it is at 
present, and I was unaccustomed 
to it ; but was not the less charmed 
to sit with my hostess at a little 
ebony table which was drawn up 
to the fire, and take a cup of the 
fragrant beverage from her fair 
hands. 

This little episode over, she pro- 
posed showing me the music-room. 

‘It has been my only extrava- 
gance,’ she observed, ‘since I came 
here.’ 

And as she preceded me through 
a suite of elegant drawing-rooms on 
our way to it, she informed me that 
she had devoted the entire ground 
floor of the east wing to the pur- 
pose. 

It was indeed a superb room, or 
rather hall, the lofty ceiling and 
walls rich with paintings of allegori- 
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cal subjects ; no carpet covered the 
polished floor of inlaid woods, no 
hangings excepting light draperies 
of lace shrouded the lofty windows, 
the cold effect of which was coun- 
teracted by crimson-silk blinds. 
At one end of the room was a noble 
organ, in the centre a grand piano- 
forte and harp; on the side opposite 
the windows were two large fire- 
places set in marbles, which were 
gems of art. The only furniture 
which was admitted into this tem- 
ple of the Muses consisted of ca- 
binets containing music-books, on 
which were placed busts in marble 
of celebrated composers ; pedestals 
supporting statuettes of various 
classical figures, and luxurious seats 
for a numerous audience. Nothing 
could be more perfect for its pur- 
pose than this beautiful room, and 
I warmly expressed my admiration. 

* You shall just hear the tone of 
my Erard, and that is all for to- 
night,’ she said, ‘as we shall be 
very busy after dinner with the pro- 
gramme. You see, I have not had 
the fires lighted, that we may not 
be tempted.’ 

‘Will the programme take so 
long?’ I inquired. 

‘Your question shows that you 
are new to this sort of thing, Mr. 
Vernon. I assure you it is the 
most difficult point to manage with 
amateurs. If it were not that the 
Belhavens and I do not care where 
our names come, I do not know 
how I should manage it ; and per- 
haps, Mr. Vernon, you do not mind 
very much ?” 

‘I? No, indeed! I consider it 
an honour to have my name in 
your programme at all.’ 

‘You are very easily satisfied,’ 
said her ladyship; ‘and now you 
shall hear one of my favourite bits 
of Mendelssohn for your reward.’ 

It was one of the most exquisite 
of the ‘ Ligder ohne Worte,’ and 
the execution being worthy of the 
music, my delight knew no bounds. 
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I was on the point of saying some- 
thing very extravagant as the last 
wailing notes died away, when my 
companion checked me by telling 
me it was quite time to dress for 
dinner. 

‘Is that absolutely necessary ? I 
ventured to ask, glancing at the 
sweeping folds of her rich black-silk 
dress. 

‘Not if you excuse it,’ she re- 
plied ; ‘you are my only guest.’ 

‘ Then there will be time for one 
more of the Lieder,’ I pleaded. 

She complied, and played the 
‘ duet,’ which in her hands certain- 
ly needed no words. ‘Then, rising 
before I had time to thank her, she 
said : 

‘I must really take off my morn- 
ing cap if I make no other change, 
and dinner will be on the table in 
ten minutes.’ 

For the first time I observed a 
light structure on her head, which, 
tiny as it was, made her look rather 
more matronly ; so | rejoiced, when 
we met again, to see her own mag- 
nificent hair quite unadorned, and 
looking much more like Miss De- 
lorme than the Dowager Lady Bel- 
haven. 

During dinner I mechanically 
helped myself to the dishes which 
were handed to me, and drank the 
wine which was poured into my 
glass with little appreciation of 
either. Indeed so dreamlike was 
my present position, that I think 
the prince in the fairy tale was not 
much more entranced when he 
found himself the guest of the 
‘white cat.’ And I was very glad 
that the exotics in the centre orna- 
ment made a partial screen between 
me and my beautiful princess, who 
retired as soon as the servants had 
left the room. 

I soon followed her, and, as she 
had predicted, the evening was not 
too long for all we had to arrange. 
The programme was altered many 
times before it was pronounced 
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ready for the printer. There was 
a seductive pianette in the room, 
which we both used frequently 
merely to ‘try over,’ but quite asa 
matter of business ; we were not on 
any account to consult our own 
pleasure that evening. 

Such was our stern resolve ; and 
if we carried it out, it was certainly 
in a most pleasurable manner. And 
thus the winged hours flew swiftly 
past—brief happy hours—during 
which we two became more inti- 
mate than twenty mere conven- 
tional meetings would havemade us. 

The next morning brought Lord 
and Lady Belhaven, their young 
son, and attendants. There were 
many other arrivals during the 
afternoon, and by dinner-time all 
who were to be performers in the 
concert had assembled. I was not 
again alone with my fair hostess 
for a single moment. A preliminary 
rehearsal took place that evening ; 
a complete and final one was ar- 
ranged for the following night, at 
which the servants and their friends 
were allowed to be present. The 
performance was pronounced highly 
satisfactory, as well as the pro- 
gramme, which had caused so much 
solicitude. 

The next day was that fixed for 
the concert itself, for which the 
preparations, though elaborate, 
were now complete. The large 
entrance-hall and corridors resem- 
bled a winter garden, so profusely 
were they decorated with plants. 
In the rooms flowers bloomed in 
every available space, filling the 
air with delicious perfume. Both 
the Ladies Belhaven personally 
superintended the arrangements, 
and the result was perfection. In 
my inexperience I wondered at the 
anxiety they manifested ; but it ap- 
peared it was for an evening which 
I found was considered by the 
family an eventful one, this being 
the Dowager’s first large party since 
her widowhood. 
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Never shall I forget her first ap- 

pearance in the drawing-room. ‘I 
had not before seen her in full 
evening dress, and its effect upon 
her beauty was dazzling. Hitherto 
she had only worn blacks or sober 
grays ; to-night she was resplendent 
in rich white silk, partially covered 
with some transparent material, 
fringed with scintillating drops that 
flashed into colour like opals as 
they caught the light. A coronet 
of pearls, necklace, bracelets, and 
other ornaments to correspond, 
completed the chaste elegance of 
her dress. Later in the evening 
I was considerably amused by some 
remarks I heard upon it. 
‘ * How lovely the Dowager looks 
to-night, mamma!’ said a young 
lady near me ; ‘and how well she 
understands the art of making 
slight mourning becoming !’ 

‘Yes, my dear, if she considers 
herself in mourning at all.’ 

‘ Oh, certainly; white crape and 
bugles are perfectly correct, and 
quite sufficient for the time she has 
been a widow.’ 

‘That, my love, is a matter of 
opinion. I have worn nothing but 
black since your poor dear papa 
died ten years ago.’ 

This was said so sternly, that I 
had some curiosity to see this 
‘ widow indeed.’ I turned and be- 
held an ancient and highly-rouged 
lady of ample dimensions, who 
mourned in black velvet and dia- 
monds! She was a disconsolate 
duchess. Many such stately dames 
were at this brilliant party, lovely 
girls and fair women. For me the 
rooms contained but one. Lady 
Belhaven, who was greatly im- 
proved in appearance since I had 
last seen her, would have been the 
fairest of the fair but for that one, 
her peerless sister. 

The concert was a wonderful 
success, for every one seemed 
pleased. The new music-room was 
greatly admired; and when the 
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Dowager, who was an admirable 
hostess, proposed a dance after 
supper, the younger guests were 
perfectly charmed to turn it into a 
ballroom at a very short notice. 

It was a very late, or rather 
early, hour when the last guest had 
departed, the Dowager having been 
overwhelmed with compliments 
upon the success of an entertain- 
ment which at that time had all 
the charm of novelty to most of 
them. 

But one day now remained of 
my long-anticipated visit. The 
weather continued fine and bright, 
enabling Lord Belhaven and my- 
self to take a long walk in the 
morning, a delightful drive in an 
open carriage with the ladies after- 
wards. 

Once more we were a quiet 
dinner party of four only. It natur- 
ally reminded me of my first even- 
ing at Belhaven Castle ; but how 
different were my present feelings ! 
I could then sincerely rejoice in 
the renewal of my acquaintance 
with my warm-hearted friend ; now 
I could almost wish I had never 
met him. I had indeed experienced 
exquisite happiness in the society 
of her I so madly loved, but the 
excitement of the last few days 
was over, the reaction was coming. 
I shuddered as I thought of my 
future lonely, loveless life. It was, 
however, necessary to conceal such 
a state of mind from my compa- 
nions, who were even more lively 
than usual. Every one knows the 
pleasure of talking over a party, 
and this was the theme of their 
cheerful conversation, in which I 
did my best to join; but as the 
evening drew to a close the strain 
on my spirits was greater than I 
could bear, and I frequently re- 
lapsed into silence, which was at- 
tributed to over-fatigue. At length 
the ladies retired, and I was about 
to wish Arthur good-night also, 
when he said, 
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‘Come, Vernon, you are not too 
tired to have a pipe with me the 
last evening ; you know your way, 
of course, to the smoking-room ?” 

I assured him I had never seen 
it. 

‘What! he exclaimed. ‘You 
have been here all this time with- 
out a single pipe? For I know 
Florence would not allow one in 
any other part of the house.’ 

‘It is quite true,’ I said, ‘ that I 
have not smoked since I came.’ 

‘Then, my dear boy, you are 
either ill or iz ove! Which?’ 

The tell-tale blood rushed to the 
very roots of my hair, but I made 
no answer, and as he led the way 
to the smoking-room in silence, I 
hoped he had not observed it. 
We were, however, no sooner seat- 
ed there than he said seriously, 

* Now, Horace, I wish to know 
what is the matter with you ?” 

‘ Nothing, that I am aware of,’ I 
replied ; ‘a little tired, perhaps.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said my friend. ‘It 
would take something more than 
that party last night to tire you or 
me. You look ill; you are out 
of spirits ; in short, it is my opinion 
that you are in dove / 

‘With whom, pray?’ I faltered. 

‘That is precisely what I should 
like to ask you, if I felt I had the 
right to question you.’ 

I was silent. My feelings were 
far too serious to allow me to run 
the risk of his badinage. 

‘Come, my dear fellow,’ urged 
Belhaven, ‘make a clean breast of 
it! I am sure you are desperately 
smitten ; and what if you are? A 
fine young man like you need not 
despair !’ 

‘ Pray, Arthur,’ I said at last, ‘do 
not laugh at me, for I am very 
unhappy, and though I have so 
thoroughly enjoyed the society of 
your family, I almost wish you had 
not introduced me.’ 

‘The deuce you do! he ex- 
claimed. ‘It is some one you met 
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here, then! Well, there were some 
very nice girls here last night.’ 

‘Don’t, Arthur; you can have 
no idea.’ 

* Oh, yes,I can. You have been 
naturally vanquished by the enemy 
who, sooner or later, subdues us 
all. I think it is Voltaire who 
writes so truly, 

** Qui que tu sois voici ton maitre ; 
ll Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre.” 
Am I right ? 

‘I am afraid you are, Arthur.’ 

‘ Afraid, indeed! And why? 
One would think you were a boy, 
and that this was your first love.’ 

‘I am not a boy, certainly,’ I 
replied, ‘ though it zs my first love.’ 

*‘ And J,’ said my companion, ‘had 
worshipped half a dozen bythe time 
Iwas your age; in fact I was always 
changing till I saw my darling wife.’ 

‘And then did you—may I ask, 
Arthur ?—did you feel at once that 
you could never love another ?’ 

*I did indeed, and instead of 
worrying myself as you are domg, 
I lost no time in ascertaining my 
fate.’ 

‘There was no reason why you 
should,’ I replied. ‘In my case the 
lady I have the misfortune to love 
would think it the greatest pre- 
sumption if I were to propose to 
her.’ 

Lord Belhaven pondered for 
some minutes upon what I had 
said, and then repeated his advice 
that I should end my suspense as 
soon as possible. 

‘I will not ask you to tell me 
who the lady is,’ he continued ; ‘but 
I feel sure that unless she is very 
unlike the rest of her sex, she will 
feel flattered by your preference. If 
it were not absurd for one man to 
praise another to his face, I would 
remind you of your good looks, 
and many other qualities likely to 
succeed with the women. Then 
you belong to a good old family, 
and have—’ 

‘An income,’ I interrupted, ‘ of 
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about as many hundreds as she 
probably has thousands ! 

‘All the better that one should 
have the thousands,’ replied my 
kind encouraging friend. ‘ Mar- 
riage is rather an expensive amuse- 
ment.’ 

His last words to me after wish- 
ing me ‘ good-night’ were, 

‘Remember I have given good 
advice ; act upon it! 

I would have given the world to 
know if he had guessed my secret. 
Would he really have given me such 
encouragement if he had? 

After a wakeful night I entered 
the breakfast-room with the inten- 
tion of fixing an early hour for my 
departure, but was most hospitably 
urged to remain till the next day, 
when the Belhavens were going 
home. This I could not do,as I had 
promised to spend Christmas-day 
at my father’s; but there was a 
convenient evening train, by which 
I could arrive in London in time 
for my journey to Oxford, and I 
consented to stay for it, thus rush- 
ing on my fate. 

I escaped to my own room as 
soon as breakfast was over, and 
was writing to my mother to inform 
her of this little alteration in my 
plans, knowing her feminine timidi- 
ty with regard to railway travelling, 
when a knock at the door inter- 
rupted me. It was Arthur. How 
well I can recall his words as he 
opened the door ! 

‘I have come,’ he said, ‘ to ask 
you, if you are not busy, to go to 
Florence in the conservatory.’ 

I started from my seat, but with- 
out noticing my too evident emo- 
tion, he continued, 

‘She has asked me to help her 
to remove some plants, or some- 
thing of that sort, and as I hate 
gardening I thought perhaps you 
would go.’ 

‘If she—if her ladyship will al- 
low me,’ I replied. 

‘Of course she will; but stay, 


finish your letter first, there is no 
hurry.’ 

I hastily finished, folded, and 
sealed my epistle (seals were used 
in those days), and left the room 
with Belhaven, who parted with 
me at the door of the first drawing- 
room, which opened into the con- 
servatory. 

‘So you have come at last, Ar- 
thur,’ said a sweet voice from be- 
hind the orange-trees ; ‘I thought 
you had forgotten me.’ 

‘Lord Belhaven requested me to 
take his place,’ I said, ‘ if it is any- 
thing I can do for your ladyship.’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. 
Vernon,’ was the reply ; ‘it is very 
idle of him to trouble you. None of 
the men happened to be in the 
way, so I asked Arthur to lift this 
large tuberose into a jardiniére in 
the drawing-room.’ 

I carried the plant to the place 
she indicated, and waited for fur- 
ther orders. 

Therewas another plant to move. 
As I was placing it according to 
her ladyship’s direction she said, 

‘We are all so sorry, Mr. Ver- 
non, that you cannot spend Christ- 
mas at the Castle; but I suppose 
you must not disappoint your 
family.’ 

‘ You are very kind, Lady Belha- 
ven, but I have already stayed too 
long,’ I replied despondently. 

‘ Too long’ she repeated, as if 
perplexed ; ‘ I am at a loss—’ 

‘No doubt you are,’ I exclaim- 
ed, ‘after all your kindness to me. 
It is impossible for you to guess 
the extent of my folly and presump- 
tion. I must not even stay till the 
evening, as I intended. Let me go, 
dear Lady Belhaven, and try to for- 
get that I have ever seen you.’ 

My face was buried in my hands, 
and I was moving from her, when 
she gently asked, 

‘Why should you wish to forget ? 

‘Because I was doing wrong to 
come to this house at all,’ I falter- 
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ed. ‘Iknew my danger at the Castle. 
My fate was sealed the first time I 
beheld you, when I thought you 
were Miss Delorme. Say that you 
forgive me, and I will cross your 
path no more.’ 

‘I have surely nothing to forgive,’ 
she murmured. 

She was not angry, then? So I 
ventured to say, 

‘If, instead of the Dowager Lady 
Belhaven, you had still been Miss 
Delorme ; or, better still, had been 
poor, so that I might have worked 
for you, I~’ 

‘Stay, Mr. Vernon!’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘I cannot agree to that 
wish. I am very glad I am not 

r.’ 
* Of course you are!’ I exclaim- 
ed. ‘And I was a selfish idiot for 
suggesting such a thing ; but I only 
thought of all that increases the 
distance between us.’ 

‘Do you really mean that money 
has that effect ? she asked. 

‘Indeed, it appears so to me,’ I 
replied, greatly agitated by a cer- 
tain tremor in her voice. 

For some moments, during which 
‘the beating of my own heart was 
(literally) all the sound I heard,’ 
neither spoke ; then—was I dream- 
ing?—a little hand, which trembled 
like a bird, was in my eager grasp, 
and the gracious words which fell 
upon my ear were, 

_ ‘It need not be so, if we share 
it.’ 

The tone of voice, even more 
than the words, conveyed her 
meaning. I knew she would not 
trifle with me. I felt that she was 
mine. I caught her in my arms, 
and I believe I thanked her as if 
she had saved my life. She had 
saved it from unutterable misery. 
I have no idea how long we were 
alone, but remember that the first 
interruption to that blissful #é/e-a- 
téte was Arthur's voice. 

‘Gardening must be a very in- 
teresting amusement!’ he remark- 


ed, as he entered the room. ‘I 
thought we were to have a walk, 
ride, or drive this fine morning 

I hastened to meet him with 
outstretched hands. 

‘Congratulate me, my dear friend,’ 
I exclaimed. ‘It is to your timely 
encouragement that I owe my pre- 
sent happiness; without your advice 
I should have been—’ 

‘ Fretting and fuming in the train 
on your way to London. And what 
would Florence have done? Scold- 
ed me, probably, for letting you go. 
So it is really all right between you 
now ?” 

Florence—no longer ‘the Dowa- 
ger’ to me—said, 

*Ask Mr. Vernon, Arthur, and 
let me go to my sister; I have some- 
thing to tell her which must come 
from myself, and for which she is 
quite unprepared, I am sure.’ 

‘Which I am sure she is not,’ 
said Arthur, as she left the room. 
‘You know the old proverb, Ver- 
non, “ Lookers-on see more of the 
game than those who play.”’ 

I have little more to add. I tore 
myself away from Hylton Hall that 
evening, and arrived at my father’s 
house on Christmas-eve. It was 
Christmas morning before I had 
told all that had befallen me. My 
dear mother shed tears of mingled 
joy and sorrow. I think a tender 
mother must ever have these con- 
flicting feelings at the prospect of 
losing a child by marriage, but at 
last I made her long for an imtro- 
duction to her future daughter. 

My home visit over, I went to 
Belhaven Castle for a week, then 
back to Oxford. For any other pur- 
pose than its vicinity to the Castle, 
I might as well have lived anywhere 
else: with the knowledge of the 
frequent presence of her I loved 
within its walls, study was an im- 
possibility even in the solitude of 
my rooms at Magdalen. My horse 
soon knew the ten miles of road to 
Belhaven as well as myself, and 
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would choose the bridle-path across 
the park of his own accord. 

There was now no reason to de- 
lay our marriage, which took place 
the following April, with the full 
approval and good wishes of all 
friends on both sides. 

My father and mother were in- 
vited to the Castle to be present at 
the ceremony, and, as I had fore- 


seen, were charmed with their new 
daughter, as well as with the whole 
family into which I had married. 

We now reside at Hylton Hall, 
frequently exchanging visits with 
the inmates of Belhaven Castle. My 
wife, of course, retains her title ; 
but mine is a far prouder one— 
that of her happy and devoted 
husband. 





LOVETIDE. 
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CHISELLED cups of fairest flowers 
Through the fields are blossoming ; 

Summer splendour bathes the hours 
In a rosy colouring. 

Days are sweet when love is turning 
Things of earth to brightest gold ; 
Days are sweet when souls are yearning 
Heart to heart to fold and hold. 


Where the stream goes leaping by, 
Lisping ripples kiss each shore ; 
Hark, the willows softly sigh 
To the waters they hang o’er. 
Youth and maiden half forget-— 
Scarcely heed the world without ; 
Hands by tender hands are met ; 
Lips are pressed by lips devout. 


O the paradise of pleasure, 

Whither souls ascend in love! 
Mingling rapture without measure, 

As they soar to heaven above. 
Stay, sweet moments ; life is fleeter 

Than the streamlet rushing by : 
Stay, sweet moments ; love is sweeter 

Than all earthborn ecstasy. 
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Berore Britannia ruled the waves 
Britons were slaves more frequent- 
ly than not. The feudal lords kept 
them to fill vile offices ; so they were 
little better off than the clerk of 
modern days. Their subjugation 
did not improve them, and a gene- 
ral heaviness was the characteristic 
of the ordinary Briton. Ug was an 
ordinary Briton—very ordinary ; 
and though he is the hero of this 
story, it cannot be said of his fea- 
tures that any one was finely turn- 
ed, except indeed his nose, and 
that was finely turned—up. His 
hair was black and matted ; Nature 
had given him a great shock, and 
it consequently fell in disorder 
about his shoulders and down his 
back.* 

This natural fell, or rather fall, 
permitted only the lower part of 
his face to be seen, and that, as 
has been hinted, was not much to 
look at ; but the rest of his person, 
from its magnitude, was as much as 
the eye could conveniently take in 
at one time. From heel to head 
he measured eight spans of a thief’s 
hand, and it took four wolves’ skins 
to cover him according to the sta- 
tute bathing regulations of Alfred 
(lib. i. cap. &c. 3 yrds.). He could 
shake a man to death ; and for this 
and other such qualities Surgard 
the Dane, whose villein he was, 
instead of relegating him to the 
scullery, kept him to scour the 
woods, to protect the deer from 
wolf and poacher, and keep the 
game alive generally. Deep in the 


** He haddehys hayre on hys backe instedde 
Of hys cheste, where ye docks ought to goe, 
[Syngynge] Up wyth ye shouyl,’ &c, 
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forest lived he, but judging by his 
simple exterior, few would have 
imagined how deep. He had built 
his hut in a part almost inaccessi- 
ble. Broken ground and impene- 
trable barriers of brambles and 
thick undergrowth hedged it round 
and about in every direction. With- 
in these barriers was a wood of 
closely planted firs, whose dense 
crests interwove in a pall, beneath 
which all was black and noiseless 
as death. There no birds sang, 
and save lichens and fungi nothing 
grew. In his hut by day and in 
ranging the solitary forest-paths by 
night he lived in perpetual gloom. 
So Surgard believed, and was con- 
tent. But not twenty paces from 
his hut lay a circular space a hun- 
dred yards in diameter, softly car- 
peted with yielding sward and 
sweet thyme, and it lay open to the 
blue heavens. In the centre stood 
a colossal oak: dead. Hundreds 
of years before, the Druids had 
worshipped beneath its spreading 
arms, and they said it was as old 
as the island. It was thought that 
Ug still held the ancient faith of 
his race, and lived here to be near 
his sacred oak. Certain it was he 
guarded it with more than a bea- 
dle’s tenderness. He trained sweet 
honeysuckles about its enormous 
bole; he plucked ungainly weeds 
from the space about it, and root- 
ed out the aggressive offspring of 
the pines as soon as they appeared 
above ground. Such food as 
singing birds are fond of he laid 
amongst the honeysuckle; so in 
the morning and evening thrushes 
and blackbirds and many another 
sweet songster sang, and the sun 
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shone down on the spot the livelong 
day. Ug slept with his face turned 
towards the oak and his hand on 
his knife ; and very little doubt is 
there about the fate that await- 
ed the enterprising stranger who 
should break into this sanctuary. 
But intellectual curiosity being 
then at a discount, no old gentle- 
men or young ladies sought to 
work their way through the before- 
mentioned obstacles ; and it was 
fortunate for them that they were 
not afflicted with the penetrating 
faculties of modern times. Sur- 
gard had once visited the place, 
and Ug had been his guide; and 
he led him thither by the long 
way, which was through the bram- 
bles, and he led him thence by 
the short cut, which was through 
the air and from the top of a 
cliff to its bottom. Then Surgard, 
though not comfortable, was satis- 
fied, and he desired to go thither 
and thence no more. There was 
but one who found his way to the 
hut more than once, and Osric 
the son of Surgard was he. Ug 
had loved the lad from his infancy, 
although apparently with little rea- 
son ; for Surgard, who delighted 
in the degradation of others, had 
cruelly set the huge Briton to per- 
form a nursemaid’s duties. He 
had been called up at night to 
hush the shrieking morsel, to light 
fires and warm the semolina; and 
as perambulators were not then in- 
vented, he had been sent to carry 
the child whilst still in long clothes 
up. and down the terrace to the 
derisive merriment of the lazy Sax- 
on lackeys.* But Ug, instead of 


* How he revenged himself on these 
rascals is quaintly told in the old chronicle 
before referred to : 

‘I gesse he wolde those scurvie Jakes have 

myghtie roughlie handled, 

Hadde not that sely kyd for toe be deli- 
catelie dandled : 

Nowe thoughe hys hondes he myght not 
use, hys foot he colde, and soe 

He goeth to one scurvie Jake and kyckes 
hym with hys toe. 


hating the child, attended to its 
wants with tender care and solici- 
tude, putting him in the way of 
becoming a healthy member of 
society, instead of putting him out 
of the way, as a less humane nurse 
would have done. His care was 
required still more when Surgard’s 
wife, in obedience to the desires 
of her lord, died of a compound 
fracture. The time came for short- 
coating the little man, and Surgard 
commissioned Ug to find him an 
inexpensive suit. Remembering 
his own early costume, Ug sought 
the materials in the wood, and set 
about making the short clothes as 
short 2s possible. He got some 
woad and resinous gum, and paint- 
ed a little tail-coat of blue upon 
Osric’s little body, and in his coat 
of paint and a rabbit-skin for con- 
tinuation, presented him to his 
father with joy and much pride. 
Later Ug taught him all he knew, 
and by his own example inspired 
the lad with courage and honesty 
and pity and gentleness. Some 
sort of pagan worship, too, he 
taught him, and Osric thought 
implicitly with Ug, until a monk 
taught him to know better, or worse. 
But the impressions he had re- 
ceived were never entirely effaced. 
Even when he was thinking of 
having his head shaved and wear- 
ing gray-peas in his shoes, a rever- 
ent emotion filled him as he stood 
before the great oak with Ug ; and 
he seemed to hear again the spirit 
voices singing within it as he had 
heard them at a time when he was 
capable of believing anything. 
Surgard was seated in his chair, 
swearing in very low Saxon at his 
trembling serfs who had set him 


But where he kycked hym none yknew, 
though hym they dyd yseke, 

Until at laste they founde hym in ye myd- 
dle of nexte weke, 

Whan moche ye marvel was as Ug hys 
kycke hym dyd not kylle, 

Nathless I wot that leveller dyd make ye 
valet hill,’ 
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there. He was a fine old Saxon, 
burly and red, with a fiery nose 
and a watery eye. He had lived 
not wisely but too well, laughing 
and quaffing and feeding in a man- 
ner rather suited to the old times 
than an old digestion, and now he 
had the fine old gout, and every 
indication of a noble old apoplexy 
coming upon him. For the last 
twenty years he had been carried 
to bed regularly at night, and from 
his jollity it seemed that he pre- 
ferred that process to any other; 
but latterly he had also to be car- 
ried out of it in the morning, and 
from his improper language on 
these occasions apparently it was 
less pleasant. 

‘Where's the cold baron?’ roared 
Surgard, striking the breakfast-table 
with the handle of his knife, when 
he had exhausted his low Saxon. 

‘The cold baron is all gone; 
but there’s a cold friar outside,’ 
said the jester, a miserable fool, 
who ventured this sorry clench to 
divert his lord and his lord’s anger 
from himself. 

Joy beamed amongst the fat 
wrinkles in Surgard’s face, and for 
once he refrained from flinging 
something at the jester’s head, his 
usual manner of repaying the poor 
fellow’s efforts to please. He order- 
ed the friar to be brought in at 
once with the trouts, and in savage 
joy he plunged his fangs into a 
knuckle of ham. Breakfast was a 
dull meal with Surgard, who ate 
not because he was hungry, but 
simply because it was less trying to 
the jaws than perpetual yawning. 
At that period no morning paper 
lay upon the breakfast-table to cul- 
tivate and improve the taste with 
special reports of murders, petty 
larcenies, births, deaths, mar- 
riages, and other fearful calamities ; 
and no early post brought begging 
letters and bills. Occasionally a 
succedaneum, as in the present in- 
stance, was provided for him by 
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Ug. Ug,as Surgard’s ranger, had 
authority to execute the provisions 
of the game laws—which then were 
not much better than they now are 
—and execute also any one offend- 
ing against those laws. At the 
rare intervals when he did slay an 
offender, it was his custom to carry 
the body to the hall and cast it 
upon the threshold. Surgard asked 
with the greatest regularity if there 
were any corpses this morning, ex- 
actly as we should inquire after let- 
ters, and he farther increased the 
parallel by drawing conclusions 
from the external appearance of 
the body as to its internal nature. 

With the trouts came the holy 
defunct. Then the unhappy jester 
made a bold stroke, and suggested 
that the fish should be removed. 

‘Do nothing of the kind,’ said 
Surgard, laying violent hands on 
the dish, and turning one eye fond- 
ly on the trouts whilst the other 
was turned fiercely on the jester. 

‘Sire, pardon me,’ said the jester. 
‘I thought you would prefer one 
course at a time.’ 

Surgard threw another angry look 
at the poor creature, and accom- 
panied it with a black-jack. When 
he had recovered his equanimity he 
said, ‘ This, if I may judge by the 
length of his petticoat, is a priest ; 
and this,’ he continued, resting his 
foot on the body’s chest, ‘if I may 
judge by its size, is an abbot’s. 
Ah, me! since the times of my 
honest old grandfather,* these var- 
lets have had everything their own 
way —except my venison, and 
hem me! they sha’n’t have that. I 
see nothing but ruin for poor old 
England now there’s a prince heir 
to the throne who knows his let- 
ters."t His philosophical reflec- 
tions were cut short by the appear- 


* If the very apocryphal genealogical tree 
could be trusted, the old gentleman was no 
better than his grandson, 

+ Alfred at this time was at a grammar 
school, 
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ance on the table of a smoking 
pasty, and to that he immediately 
devoted his entire attention. It was 
a delicious preparation, and the 
aroma pervading the hall deeply 
affected the hungry dependents. 
But far more wonderful was its in- 
fluence upon the abbot. Slowly 
that holy man raised his hand, and 
laying it upon that part of his body 
which contained his digestive ap- 
paratus—it is necessary to be care- 
fully delicate nowadays—solemnly 
he rubbed it, then audibly he 
smacked his lips. Surgard had 
disposed of the meat and the gravy, 
and was now beginning upon the 
crust, when these sounds caught 
his ear. He turned hastily, and 
looking downwards met the glassy 
eye of the abbot. The abbot 
winked and again smacked his lips. 
The belief in spiritualism was al- 
most as great in that unenlightened 
age as at present, so that Surgard’s 
hasty impression that these mani- 
festations were due to diabolic 
agency must not be imputed to 
ignorance on his part. He was 
naturally very frightened, and not- 
withstanding his gout, disposed 
himself with great celerity in a 
place of safety, and alternately 
shrieked for mercy and called upon 
his serfs to throttle the abbot. That 
unfortunate man had for a moment 


imagined himself in his refectory, * 


awakening from an unpleasant 
dream ; but how mistaken such an 
idea was he quickly realised by 
finding six or seven heavy vassals 
sitting upon him. He added his 


shrieks to those of Surgard, but a ° 


wretch stopped his part in the duet 
by grasping his windpipe. At this 
juncture there strode into the hall 
a youth with long golden hair that 
rippled over his shoulders, a yellow 
beard that flowed down his breast, 
an aquiline nose, blue eyes, pink 
cheeks, coral lips, white teeth, and 
every other requisite ofa hero who 
might have been a study for Rem- 
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brandt, Michael Angelo, Correggio, 
&c. Hecried ‘ Hold! whereupon 
the rascal in charge of the abbot’s 
gullet tightened his grasp ; for all 
loved this youth and obeyed his 
commands. The abbot kicked con- 
vulsively, barking Surgard’s ten- 
derest shin, and his face became 
iridescent, exhibiting in one mo- 
ment the several colours of a very 
bright rainbow. The youth ob- 
served that his word was miscon- 
ceived, and followed it up by an- 
other observation addressed to the 
rascal. ‘Unhand your prostrate 
captive,’ he said. Then the rascal 
relaxed his hold, and the abbot felt 
more comfortable. Osric—for the 
youth was he—requested the ab- 
bot to explain the state of affairs ; 
and this he at once commenced to 
do, with many prefatory protesta- 
tions of innocence. Surgard would 
have put an end to these protesta- 
tions and the abbot at one and the 
same time; but Osric insisted upon 
the poor man having a fair hearing, 
and a horn of water to clear his 
throat withal. The abbot then de- 
clared that he had not received his 
wound from Ug the ranger; and to 
prove that what he said was the 
truth and no lie, he demanded that 
he and the ranger might be brought 
face to face. ‘So shall it be,’ said 
Surgard ; ‘and if their accounts dis- 
agree, we'll have the ropes up, and 
they shall fight it out in the hall 
before me.’ This was the method 
of settling disagreements in those 
ancient times. The abbot smiled 
with the consciousness of inno- 
cence, and Surgard frowned with 
the consciousness that he should 
lose his sport if the abbot were 
innocent. Osric, whose humanity 
exceeded hisselfishness, put back in 
his study with a sigh the current 
number of Alfred’s serial (‘ De Gus- 
tibus non Disputandum ; or the in- 
explicable Lichens botanically con- 
sidered’), which had been his study 
that morning, and then walked off 
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to the wood for Ug. When he was 
out of sight Surgard, who now fear- 
ed he might lose the abbot, thus 
addressed his prisoner : 

‘Abbot, thou canst not deny 
that thou hast had a fair hearing’— 
the abbot bowed low—‘and we 
have listened to thy prayer for 
mercy.’ 

Then the abbot replied meekly : 

‘Full well I knowit, sire. Tell 
me how I can repay thee for thy 
goodness.’ 

‘I will,’ returned Surgard. ‘ Pre- 
pare as quickly as you can and as 
quietly as possible for death.’ 

‘Death!’ echoed the abbot in- 
credulously. 

‘Ay, death, abbot, Surgard 
said ; and then with some bitter- 
ness continued: ‘I grieve to see 
this want of gratitude in thee. 
This hesitation ill becomes the 
recipient of so much grace. Weeks 
and weeks have I spent in solitary 
anguish, unalleviated by one single 
delight; and now at this moment, 


when thou hast the power to afford 
me five minutes’ amusement, thou 
—grudging niggard that thou art 


—thou fain wouldst bilk me. Oh, 
this is gruesome! A cloud ap- 
peared to traverse his brow; then 
addressing a vassal rather in sor- 
row than in anger, he said, ‘ Bring 
hither the brands and the hooks ; 
we must hamstring him and put 
his eyes out—first.’ 

Whilst the minions were carefully 
collecting these simple yet ingent- 
ous contrivances of the age, the 
abbot implored the assistance of his 
patron saint ; but when the brands 
were heated red, and miraculous 
intervention appeared less proba- 
ble than the loss of his eyesight, 
he dismissed the saint from his 
thoughts with a hearty curse, and 
set his wits to work to supply 
spiritual deficiency. Presently he 
said, ‘Saxon, my heart is charged 
with pity for thy loneliness, and I 
grieve to think I may soon cease 
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to be able to offer thee a solace 
and a comfort, and that which 
should relieve thee of half thy 
pains.’ 

Surgard had been more than 
once the victim of charlatans and 
quack leeches, and this was why he 
placed his finger beside his nose 
and replied to the abbot with a 
knowing wink, 

‘No, you don’t Old-Parr me.’ 

‘I prate not of boluses,’ returned 
the abbot, with an accent of scorn. 
‘I allude to a lovely maiden who 
might nurse thee in thine infirmity. 
Thy wife could not object to thy 
adopting her as a daughter.’ 

‘I have no wife, said Surgard 
cheerfully. 

‘So much the better,’ responded 
the abbot, and added to himself, 
‘for her.’ Then continued aloud, 
‘There will be no matrimonial 
diversity of opinion upon the mat- 
ter.’ 

‘How old may this maiden be?” 

‘Three score and ten.’ 

‘What! I'll teach thee to put 
thy scurvy jests upon me. Clap 
the irons—’ 

‘I said,’ interrupted the abbot, 
‘three score and ten; and so she 
may be if she’s spared. At pre- 
sent she is sixteen—and a study 
for Rubens.’ 

‘Rubens be smothered! Who 
is she, and where does she live ? 
Out with it, and don’t let the irons 
get too cold, there’s a good fel- 
low !’ 

‘She hath a voice like to a bird.’ 

‘Who is she? I have hunted 
the country round, yet know I of 
no such beauty.’ 

‘She hath eyes like a fawn’s, 
and she is as supple and like—’ 

‘Where is she?’ 

* Her cheek is soft and as white 
as curds of new milk.’ 

Thus, by artful evasions and 
adroit wiles, did the sagacious abbot 
succeed in averting the execution 
of Surgard’s barbarous sentence. 
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Ingeniously he excited the Saxon’s 
curiosity, and skilfully he main- 
tained the interest, until the arrival 
of Osric with Ug allowed him to 
relax his exertions. When Ug be- 
held the abbot, a keen observer 
might have seen him give a start 
of surprise ; but as the keen ob- 
server was not born until the time 
of G. P. R. James, this queer start 
of Ug’s was unnoticed. Being 
questioned by Osric, he affirmed 
the abbot’s assertions, and declared 
that never before had he set eyes 
or hands onhim. Then the abbot 
told how that, whilst meditating in 
the wood, he had been led to stray 
from the path by hearing of sweet 
sounds ; and how he sawa hooded 
monk wandering along with a staff 
in one hand, but, which was worse, 
a maiden’s hand in the other. The 
maiden was exceeding lovely, and 
sang so ravishingly that the night- 
ingales were silent, learning how 
to sing ; and he told how he step- 
ped forward to upbraid the monk, 
and take the maiden to the lady 
abbotess ; and how the monk had 
struck him down, and the maiden 
and everything vanished from his 
sight, and he knew of nothing un- 
til the fragrance of the venison 
partly revived him. 

Surgard commanded Ug to seek 
and to find the monk and the 
maiden, and to bring them before 
him. And Ug returned to the 
woods. Pending the discovery the 
abbot was confined to the damp- 
est cellar in the establishment, on 
a diet of lentils and water. Thus 
Surgard made him fast in two ways, 
as the jester said. With piteous 
groans, fat toads, and an unseen 
swarm of many-legged crawling 
things the abbot passed a miserable 
existence, until once more he was 
brought before Surgard. Ug was 
standing aloof, with knitted brows 
in addition to his customary 
skins. 

‘Wretch,’ said Surgard, address- 
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ing the abbot; ‘thy tale is false. 
Art thou prepared for death ?” 

The abbot was not prepared for 
death, but he was for this, and thus 
he replied: ‘Sire, who says I’m 
false himself is false to thee. ‘Trust 
not the tale ofyon hulking caitiff: 
poltroon is written in his face.’ 

Surgard inspected his face with 
some curiosity, and for the first time 
wished he knew his letters. 

* Yon ranger, fearing for his own 
safety, hath avoided rather than 
sought the dread monk.’ 

Ug would have proved his cour- 
age upon thespot ; but Surgard, hav- 
ing a plan in which the abbot'’s ex- 
istence was concerned, forbade the 
ranger to tear him to pieces, and 
with a malicious smile he said to 
the abbot, ‘Since thou hast reason to 
suspect Ug of cowardice, thou thy- 
self shall accompany him this night, 
lead him to where the monk ap- 
peared, and if he evades the con- 
test, bring him back to me dead or 
alive.’ 

The fat abbot quaked like ablanc- 
mange, and implored to be ex- 
cused from such a fearful com- 
mission, but Surgard was inexor- 
able. That night Ug and the ab- 
bot went away together. The next 
day Ug returned alone. He said 
that the abbot had given him the 
slip. Surgard was furious, and cen- 
sured Ug for his want of care and 
neglect ; but this accusation was 
unjust, for Ug had buried the ab- 
bot with considerable carefulness. 
Surgard was dejected and unhappy, 
for in view of the abbot’s return he 
had arranged a variety of interest- 
ing if painful experiments to be 
practised upon the abbot’s body. 

Osric’s studious disposition caus- 
ed him to delight in abstruse ma- 
thematical problenrs and arithmet- 
ical calculations. He was therefore 
admirably fitted for putting two and 
two together. The abbot’s story, 
and his subsequent disappearance, 
led him at first to suspect Ug’s ve- 
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racity; and afterwards to ramble 
by moonlight in search of the mys- 
terious monk and his fair com- 
panion. This was clear to him: 
either the abbot was false, or Ug 
knew of the monk’s existence. Vi- 
sions of the unknown beauty were 
ever before him, interfering con- 
siderably with his digestion and 
his study of the De Gustibus ; so 
that, though the author was Alfred, 
his meaning was not half under- 
stood.* His was a particularly sus- 
ceptible time of life. His knowledge 
of young women was obtained from 
the songs of peripatetic bards ; but 
of course no very definite idea 
could be got from their wandering 
descriptions. Surgard had been so 
outrageous a marauder, and so un- 
scrupulous a neighbour, that all the 
respectable families had removed, 
or been removed, from that part of 
Mercia in which he settled. It was 
with an educational view therefore 
that Osric strode into the woods in 
search of the maiden ; and perhaps 
it was his inquisitive mood that 
occasioned the curious sensations 
he felt in thinking of her. 

It was the age of ‘ old-fashioned 
summers.’ Clouds obscured the 
moon .only on convenient occa- 
sions, and were never absent when 
required. Trees and plants were sus- 
tained by never-failing dew, which 
fell imperceptibly, and occasioned 
no rheumatics. The earth, thus not 
having to yield dew as at present, 
did not require moisture from a- 
bove ; and if it did rain, the show- 
ers were gentle, and fell when no- 
body was about. The sun at that 
time rose in the morning, and set 
at night ; so that the earth not be- 
ing necessitated to revolve as now, 


* "Nowe lysten friendys to my merrie 
clenche ! 

This Osric colde for thynkynge on this 
wenche 

Get ae of hys bokes intoe hys 


e, 
Nathless ye auctor of hem was Half. 


redde, Chronicle of Ug. 


the disastrous effects of revolution 
were not feltina meteorology turned 
entirely upside down. Therefore, 
as Osric wended along his way, the 
moon stood in the blue heavens 
in unveiled loveliness, like Venus 
emerged from the sea. Over soft 
moss, smooth sward, and crisp 
heaths hetrod, everand again listen- 
ing for the longed-forsound ofsweet 
music. Sometimes he stood in the 
white moonlight, and sometimes in 
the chequered shade beneath the 
shining-leaved beech. Everywhere 
was stillness and silence. When 
he moved, his footstep scared the 
brooding thrush that flew across 
his path with sharp startled cry; or 
the night-feeding rabbit scurried 
away to its burrow. Once a tink- 
ling sound caught his ear, and he 
rushed forwards, to find his hopes 
dashed even by the loveliness of a 
trickling brook. Hour after hour 
he spent wandering, waiting ; still 
listening in the woods. Now he 
was come to a break in the forest, 
and between him and the open 
space stood a patch of tall fox- 
gloves. The moon was sinking 
over the wood behind him. In the 
heavens he faced, a few orange 
streaks in the paler blue told of the 
sun’s recoming. Still silent were 
the sylvan songsters. Osric leant 
against a tree in the deep shadow, 
to hear their joyful awakening. 
Hark! was that a distant lark? 
No; never sang lark with that con- 
tinued sweetness. Nearer, sweeter, 
clearer, more ravishing became the 
song; and Osric’s hand, folded 
against his breast, felt his heart 
beating beneath it. The moon 
shone fully on the wood opposite. 
Presently there issued thence the 
dark figure of a hooded monk; and 
clinging to his side a slim figure, 
clad all in white. Nearer and 
nearer they came, sweeter and 
sweeter grew the song. Osric gazed 
only at the fair incarnation of his 
dream, as she approached him. Still 
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nearer and nearer they came, till 
he could have thrown himself at 
her feet, as she passed still sing- 
ing towards an alley in the wood. 
He could see the sweet lips parted 
in that rapturous song, and the small 
teeth within them; he could see 
the great lovely eyes looking up- 
wards to the heaven they mirrored ; 
he could see what of her neck 
the envious golden tresses left un- 
pressed. He could see her grace- 
ful breast rising beneath the melody 
it held; and then she was gone. 
But long, long the song lingered, 
growing fainter and fainter, till it 
died. Whilst he listened he was 
conscious of nothing else ; but that 
gone, he found tears of exquisite 
emotion rolling down his cheeks ; 
and believed what he had seen to 
be a vision, because he had not the 
power to follow it. Now had the 
orange streaks become pink ; and 
from many a bush and branch loud 
sang the wakened birds. Ah! she, 
that dearest creation he had seen, 
was the goddess who awakens the 
birds: the wood nymph, the fairy, 
the spirit-angel he had read of; and 
here at her bidding the sun rose, 
and birds sweetly sang to her 
lory. 

After that for many nights Osric 
wandered in the woods ; yet found 
nothing to prove he had not dream- 
ed. Almost he convinced himself 
that too much De Gustibus had 
disordered his brain, and that the 
singing night-wanderer was a phan- 
tom of his imagination. One night, 
as he was resting on a fallen trunk, 
a murmur as ofdistant song reached 
him. He sprang up and ran to the 
spot whence the notes appeared to 
come ; and staying occasionally, he 
heard the sound increase, until the 
same sweet song he had before heard 
came in rich fullness upon him. It 
seemed as if a few steps more would 
bring him within sight of the lovely 
nymph. Carefully now he stepped 
forwards, lest his footfall might dis- 
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turb her, and break off her melody. 
But now at each step the notes 
grew fainter and fainter still. Then 
he leapt recklessly onwards for a 
dozen yards. When he paused, he 
heard as afar off a faint tinkling 
mocking laugh; and the birds a- 
woke, and he alone amongst them 
stood in despair and sorrow. He 
did not, as young men in more 
civilised times do, seek to forget 
his troubles by a systematic course 
of study, or drink. He indulged 
himself in perpetual thought of 
the lovely unknown; wandering by 
night, and lying on his bed in rest- 
less cogitation by day.* A third 
time he heard the voice, and this 
time he saw the maiden. She stood 
within an arm’s length of him, and 
she was holding a tiny campanula 
between her eyes and the moon, 
better to see its delicate outline. 
The moonlight in her eyes sparkled 
as in dewdrops. She was alone, and 
saw him not until he threw himself 
upon his knees at her feet, clasp- 
ing his hands in silent devotion. 
She did not vanish, but proved her 
mortality by screaming ; but before 
Osric could assure her of the hon- 
ourable character of his intentions, 
he felt himself raised in the air and 
thrown on one side. As he rose 
to his feet, he saw the hooded 
monk standing between him and 
the maiden. The monk turned his 
back on Osric, and took the little 
maid in his arms, and there she 
nestled. Now Osric felt another 
emotion ; and jealousy and hatred 
towards the monk filled him with 
* «On manne in dole hys sorroes multiplies, 
Ande syts in ashes and sacke-clothe lyk- 
wyse ; 
Another manne cares nothinge for hys 
backe, 
But bloweth out hys baggys wyth ye 
sacke ; 
By chockpennie ande other rysksome 
plaie 
To lose hire do/‘ors other wyghts essaie, 
Ande of thys kydnie Osric was : he laie 
Pytchynge and tossynge on hys bedde 


alle daie. 
Chronicle of Ug. 
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rage. He drew his sword, and call- 
ed upon the monk to defend him- 
self; the monk faced him, and a 
shining knife was in his hand. Was 
it to save Osric or the monk that 
the maiden sprang between them, 
fearlessly turning her breast to the 
monk’s knife? Osric hoped and 
feared equally; but he lowered the 
point of his sword and bowed his 
head. Had the monk’s knife been 
at his throat, he could not have 
moved then. The monk took the 
girl by the hand, and spoke softly 
to her; obedient she moved away 
into the forest shade, but to the last 
her lovely eyes rested on the en- 
tranced Osric. 

Gone, gone, gone for ever! The 
thought flashed through Osric’s 
mind, and its dreadfulness dis- 
mayed him. He threw his sword 
away and sped after her; but 
scarce two paces had he gone, 
when a grip was on his arm, and 
the monk led him back, picked 
up his sword, and handing it to 


him, spoke thus : ‘ Thou art young, 
live ; thou art brave, take thy sword. 
If thou art good, seek her that is 
gone never again ; if thou art kind, 


leave me in peace. Go.’ 

‘Who has given thee a right to 
- such a treasure as she? She is 
too young and too beautiful for 
thee and night. I will find her, and 
raise her to all the glories thou keep- 
est her from. And thou shalt fall 
to deeper shades than these. Get 
thee a sword and protect thyself!’ 

The monk laughed derisively, 
and said, ‘Do thy best and worst, 
poor lad.’ 

Then they fought; but the 
monk used his knife only in de- 
fence against Osric’s sword, and 
when Osric’s rash play brought his 
body in contact with the knife’s 
point, his foe drew back, and the 
blade remained bright. But slowly 
the monk retreated towards the 
deeper shadow behind him; and 
upon him closely pressed Osric, 


vainly seeking to disable him. At 
last, when they were beneath the 
dark shade, Osric believed his 
blade smote the head of his an- 
tagonist, who at that very instant 
entirely disappeared, and a voice, 
that seemed to proceed from the 
very bowels of the earth, cried 
warningly, ‘Step no farther’ The 
singular manner in which the monk 
had fought, his sudden disappear- 
ance, together with the voice from 
the earth, combined to convince 
Osric of the supernatural character 
of these wood wanderers, and for 
a moment he obeyed the warning 
injunction, and stood trembling 
and stationary. Then the thought 
of her he had lost and his rival 
banished all else from his mind, 
and he sprang to the spot where 
the monk had stood. Headlong 
he fell through the deceptive 
growth which masked the preci- 
pice, and very surely would he 
have broken his neck, but for 
an outstretched tree-bough that, 
breaking his fall and a rib, slid 
him gently into a yielding bed of 
brambles. Whilst he extricated 
himself from this position, he had 
ample time to undeceive himself 
of any belief that lingered with 
respect to the visionary nature of 
the transactions, and to find an 
explanation of the subterranean 
voice. Yet why the monk should 
be so carefully merciful remained 
an insoluble mystery. When morn- 
ing came, and things were still more 
discernible, he found blood upon 
his tunic, yet no wound upon his 
body. But that mystery was also 
unravelled. For upon unfastening 
the girdle that bound his tunic 
(preparatory to throwing himself 
upon his bed), something fell from 
it upon the ground; he stooped, 
and picked up—an ear. Clapping 
his hands to his head, he found 
he had still his proper adornment ; 
so he was satisfied—very satisfied— 
that the ear was not his, and equally 
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that his last blow had taken effect 
upon the monk. Here also was a 
convincing proof of the reality of 
what he had seen ; and this proof, 
for which he had been so long wait- 
ing, determined him upon making 
Ug assist him in his farther search. 
That very morning he went to Ug’s 
hut. The ranger was absent, and 
Osric laid a fir cocoon upon the 
ground in the place where he slept, 
for this was the customary signal 
when Ug was wanted at the hall. 
No notice was taken of the signal, 
so Osric again went to the hut. 
The cocoon was moved, but Ug 
was absent. This time Osric piled 
up a heap of cocoons, that the sig- 
nal might not escape notice. 

That day, whilst Surgard with 
Osric and the vassals were dining, 
the hangings against the door were 
pushed aside, and the burly ranger 
stood within the hall. 

‘Who wants Ug?’ he asked. 

Osric rose, and beckoning to the 
ranger, withdrew into the recess of 
a window. Surgard took no notice 
of this arrangement ; for frequently 
Osric would have Ug to the hall 
and talk privily with him. A 
strong friendship existed between 
them. Osric was still a very 
young man; and very young men 
then were very much as very 
young men now are. He was very 
well satisfied with himself. He had 
attained to the first resting bough 
up the tree of knowledge, and de- 
sired all humanity to swarm up 
after him, no matter how unfitted 
for climbing some amongst them 
might be, or how much happier 
they would be to sit on the 
safe soil of comfortable ignorance. 
Herein is the Christian superior to 
the Pagan. He had tried to teach 
Ug the multiplication table and 
decency in small clothes. He had 
also read to him several poems of 
his own composition. These latter 
Ug had listened to eagerly, and 
with infinite patience and perse- 
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verance had learned them. With 
each acquisition his love increased, 
and but for the multiplication and 
small clothes (with either of which 
he would have nothing to do), he 
would have had entire confidence 
in Osric, and worshipped him as 
one all good. True, Osric lately 
had been less persistent in harping 
upon the objectionable strings ; for 
the ranger’s attention to the poetry 
was very flattering to the composer, 
and in that age, barbarous as it was, 
men generally did that which was 
most remunerative to their interest 
or vanity. Still he felt it his duty 
occasionally to refer to the more 
strictly educational subject, and he 
did so, very much to Ug’s discom- 
fort. He learnt from Osric’s in- 
struction only this: Osric knew 
more than it became man to 
know ; therefore, he was not to 
be trusted wholly. Perhaps it was 
this that made him approach Osric 
uneasily. He nervously tried to 
parry the subject. 

‘Tell me more tales of maids 
and men,’ he said. ‘Or wouldst 
thou rather that I tell thee of the 
wood creatures that run and crawl 
and fly, and of their habits ? 

‘Tell me,’ said Osric, ‘ of the 
hooded monk and the fair maid 
who wander in your woods.’ 

Just then, Surgard, who thought 
that rather than to die of ennui, it 
would be better to listen to what 
Osric and the ranger were talking 
about, crept behind them, menac- 
ing his vassals to silence with an 
expressive flourish of his carving 
knife. 

‘I know not ofthis monk. Have 
I not said so before ?’ said Ug. 

‘ Thou knowst every part of the 
forest. All and every night thou 
wanderest through its depths. No- 
thing occurs of which thou knowst 
not. No sound is there that is 
strange to thee, yet the sweet song 
of a fair maid and the presence of 
a monk—’ 
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‘ There is no monk ! 

‘There is. I have seen him. 
Last night I fought him. Look 
at this ear: it is his.’ 

Surgard pricked up his ears; 
then he pricked up his vassals 
with his carver, and made them 
silently gather round. He care- 
fully scrutinised Ug’s black locks.* 

‘I have been asleep. I will 
awake and find this monk, if he 
is to be found,’ said Ug. ‘ And now 
tell me of twice two and buskins.’ 

Osric took no notice of this 
diversion, but said, ‘ Ug, for the 
first time thou art lying to me. 
I see that thou knowest of this 
monk.’ 

‘By the buskins you worship,’ 
said Ug solemnly, ‘I know not.’ 

‘But Ido! roared Surgard, pull- 
ing Ug’s black hair aside. 

Directed by this action, Osric 
turned his eyes to where Ug’s ear 
was not, and in a moment compre- 
hended the hooded monk’s iden- 
tity with Ug. 

Ug would have fled, but the 
vassals collected by Surgard leapt 
upon him, and bound him be- 
fore he could resist. Then Sur. 
gard turned to his son, and ad- 
dressing him in the language of 
the times, said, ‘Is it for this, 
thou viper, I have warmed thee 
in my bosom,} and nourished thee 
with tender care and beef-tea? 
When thy fond father’s only de- 
lights are eating and drinking and 
low Saxon, wouldst thou conceal 
from him the existence of this fair 
maiden, who might nurse him and 
gladden his declining years? Be- 
fore to-morrow shall the clarcke 
write me a codicil, and the con- 
ventional shilling will I cut thee 
off withal.’ Then turning to Ug, 

* Modern burlesquists will recognise in 
the following their most favoured joke : 
‘His lockys Surgarde looked at wyth ycare, 
ow first thys ear and then thatte 

air, 


+ The brute had never even permitted 
him.as an infant to enter the parental bed. 


he continued, ‘And thou, slave, 
minion, and caitiff, knowst thou 
not that, for wedding without my 
consent, thy life and wife are con- 
fiscate? Apart from the tender 
claims my generosity to thee have 
upon thy gratitude—’ 

‘ Enough,’ said Ug; ‘kill me.’ 

‘Not before thou hast told me 
where thy wife is concealed.’ 

‘ Then let me hence, for that thou 
shalt never know ! 

‘ Hence to the dungeon !’ 

‘An thou wilt, said Ug. He 
trembled as he said, ‘She must die, 
and I live. But pure shall we both 
be when we meet again.’ 

‘What!’ said Surgard, purplewith 
passion ; ‘ wilt thou still conceal 
her ? 

‘ Ay,’ answered Ug, and spake no 
more. 

Then Surgard stood up and tried 
to give his indignation vent ; but 
it was too much for him, and epi- 
lepsy at that moment got the bet- 
ter of him; so he was removed 
to his bed in strong convulsions, 
whilst Ug was taken down into 
the coal-hole to await his lord’s 
recovery and further orders. Osric 
tied his toothbrush up in a cotton 
handkerchief, and slinging it on the 
end of his staff, left his father’s hall 
for good and all. It was evening 
when he reached the ranger’s hut. 
He had approached it hoping, 
against his fear of disappointment, 
that he should find the lovely 
maiden within. But the hut was 
empty, and silent as the fir wood. 
He waited and watched at the hut- 
door, listening painfully. The birds 
discontinued their song, the stars 
came out one by one, and anon the 
moon crept through the heavens; but 
no figure appeared, and the stillness 
was unbroken. Once in the early 
morning he fancied he could hear 
a child crying, and he called aloud, 
then listened, but only echo ans- 
wered him. The morning came, 
and with it bitter disappointment 
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to Osric. The long day succeeded, 
and the night appeared never to 
come ; but once more silence and 
darkness prevailed. Patiently he 
waited for hours, and then, un- 
able to bear the suspense longer, 
he advanced to the edge of the 
open space, strenuously listening 
and looking about. Once more 
he heard the childish crying, and 
it seemed as though it proceeded 
from the honeysuckles about the 
bole of the oak ; and thither noise- 
lessly he moved. All was silent. 
He wrung his hands in despair, 
and was moving towards the hut, 
when he heard that which made his 
heart bound into histhroat, choking 
him with emotion. The same sweet 
young voice that had rung in his 
memory for so long was again be- 
side him—there, amongst the honey- 
suckle, singing in a trembling sad 
voice words he knew full well. Once 
Ug had told him of a beautiful- 
winged fly that died when the sun 
sank, and he made a song that was 
supposed to be this pretty creature’s 
dying farewell to the sun. This 
song he had taught Ug; and now 
the voice he loved so well was sing- 
ing it with a music his imagination 
had never heard the like of. It was 
not merely vanity that thrilled him 
with a delight too great for any- 
thing but silence. The tender voice, 
as it trembled tearfully in its song, 
itself seemed to be bidding a fare- 
well to all it loved and left. Un- 
utterably pathetic sounded the last 
note, as if all hope, all joy, all hap- 
piness died with it. A minute’s 
stillness, then Osric moved the 
honeysuckle and peeped for the 
figure he expected lay there. No- 
thing could he see. Presently the 
little voice asked, 

‘ Who moves the honeysuckle ?” 

‘I,’ answered Osric; believing 
now that really the maiden was a 
spirit. 

‘Thou art not Ug the ranger,’ 
said the voice despairingly. 
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‘No; but one that loves thee 
better than he. Where art thou ?” 

‘I may not tell. I cannot trust 
thee.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘Thou sayest thy love is greater 
than Ug’s. That is untrue.’ 

‘I love thee, then, as truly. If 
thou wilt, I will lie down here and 
die, so great is my love for thee.’ 

There was a silence as if the little 
lady were turning this over in her 
mind ; then Osric spake again, ‘Tell 
me to say no more than farewell 
—bid me do anything but leave 
the spot which is near thee, and 
where I may hear thy voice, and I 
will obey thee.’ 

‘Oh, do not leave me,’ pleaded 
the voice hurriedly. 

Is it not probable the young man 
declared he would first perish ? 

‘Who art thou that holdest thy 
life so cheap ?’ asked the voice. 

‘ My life cheap now I have found 
thee? I would not sell it for any- 
thing but to give thee satisfaction. 
I am even now as fearful as the 
hind, fearing some accident may 
separate me from this sweet ex- 
istence. I am Osric, the son of 
Surgard.’ 

‘ Art thou that pretty boy I have 
seen in the woods ?” 

‘I am he that fought Ug—but I 
am a man.’ 

‘No, Ug is a man. Thou art much 
lovelier to look upon than a man.’ 

‘Who art thou? Art thou a spirit 
capable of being visible or invisible 
at pleasure? or a dryad living in 
this tree ?” 

‘What are dryads?’ Osric ex- 
plained ; and the voice replied, 
‘No dryads live in these woods, 
for everything within them is known 
tome. All the young fawns I know 
and distinguish, and they come to 
me when I call them by name. 
There is a family of young squirrels 
whose mother was killed by a mar- 
ten; their poor father is getting 
quite thin and gray with anxiety 
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for their safety whilst he is away 
finding soft food for them. Do 
you know where there is mistletoe 
growing ?” 

“No ; I wish thou wouldst show 
me.’ 

‘Dost thou, really?’ asked the 
voice with much concern. 

‘Indeed, I do.’ 

‘I wish I might show thee. For 
though thou art the son of Surgard, 
I do not think thou art so cruel as 
he. Art thou fond of the deer? 

‘Yes; but I am fonder still of 
thee !’ 

The voice made a little joyful cry 
and then was silent. Osric too was 
silent, until he heard a little sob ; 
then he said, 

‘ Art thou crying ?” 

After a little time the voice said, 

‘Thou must go away. Ug has 
told me of thee. I must never, 
never see thee !’ 

Another little sob after this. 

‘What has he said against me ?’ 

‘Less than he has said in thy 
favour. ‘Thou art kind and gentle 
in some things, and art full of pretty 
stories and runes. That I know, 
for he has taught them to me, and 
I sing them all the night through. 
But thou art perversely stubborn 
and fanatical about twice two, and 
therein thou provest thyself not in- 
nocent and good like Ug.’ 

*These are not evils, but rather 
means by which I strive to make 
myself better.’ 

‘ Poor boy, thou canst not see thy 
own folly. Thou art like the owls, 
that make themselves the more 
ridiculous by trying to leok most 
wise.”* 

‘I have been foolish and wicked,’ 
said Osric, willing to believe him- 
self wrong now that she said so. 
‘Do thou teach me wisdom and 
make me good, as thou art. I do 
repent ; indeed, I do.’ 


* Does not the ancient chronicler here 
satirise some missionary or proselytising 
scheme of his time ? 
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‘If I saw thy face I should read 
if thou art telling the truth. Would 
that I might look upon thee!’ 

‘Why mayst thou not ? 

‘I fear thee.’ 

‘Wilt thou not trust me in any- 
thing ? 

After a silence the voice said, 

‘ Wilt thou close thine eyes until 
I bid thee open them ?” 

‘Yes ; oh, yes, yes.’ 

* Then now close them.’ 

He closed his eyes, but his other 
senses were alert. He heard the 
honeysuckle rustle, and with its 
scent was mingled a scent as of 
sweet violets. His eyelids seemed 
to grow transparent, and before him 
his imagination pictured the lovely 
nymph. She appeared to be look- 
ing at him as he had last seen her 
—as if she were within his reach 
and were gazing on him, and in a 
moment would be gone for ever. 
Still he kept his eyes closed. All 
he could do was to hold forth his 
arms, and to murmur inarticulately 
yet with an expression of entreaty 
and prayer. Then it seemed as if 
a hand were laid upon his head 
and warm breath were on his cheek ; 
and as he closed his arms they 
pressed a yielding body, an arm 
stole about his neck and clung 
there, and a cool smooth brow 
rested upon his face. Yet he was 
bewildered and thought it all a 
dream, spiritual and unreal; but a 
hand held his, and soft lips took 
the place of the brow and pressed 
his cheek. Then he said, ‘Tell 
me, who is this ?” 

And the well-known voice an- 
swered softly, ‘I am Dithe, the 
daughter of Ug; and I love thee 
better than I do the young fawns. 
Open thine eyes ;’ and as she look- 
ed into them, the pretty little maid 
added, ‘ now I will trust thee.’ 

* *& * * 


Surgard lay desperately ill. In 
the brief intervals between his fits 
he called for a clerk; but in all 
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Mercia was no scrivener who 
would answer to his call ; for every- 
one knew of his treachery, and the 
clerk had been wanting in wisdom 
who ventured within reach of the 
faithless Saxon. The scrivener 
who had drawn up the original will 
had certainly not complained of 
the payment he had received for 
his services ; but then Surgard had 
discharged his obligations in such 
a manner as to render complaint 
impossible. True, there was a com- 
plaint, and of a catching kind, that 
went about after the scrivener was 
lost sight of; but as this was the 
fault of the gardener, who had not 
sufficiently dug in his fertiliser, no 
blame was attached to Surgard. 
Still, a bad odour hung about the 
place from that day, and the law- 
yers were careful. They ‘smelt a 
rat,’ as the saying went in that day. 
Surgard’s codicil therefore remain- 
ed unwritten. To tear up his will 
was worse than useless, as the pri- 
mogeniture law had been made 
some years previously, and was as 
considerate of the first-born as at 
present. So Surgard lay there, and 
made himself extremely unpleasant 
to those about him. By entreaties 
and threats he tried to extort from 
Ug his secret ; but the ranger ra- 
ther rudely spat in the old gentle- 
man’s face. Then Surgard, who 
under the circumstances felt that, 
having the ranger’s rheum, he 
might dispense with his company, 
ordered him. back to the coal-cel- 
lar and ordered hot irons for one,* 
to be ready for application by the 
time he recovered from the fit he 
felt coming upon him. The fit 
came, but recovery did not: so he 
* «Than Sugarde saies, he saies, saies he, 
‘** Thys state of thynges sha'n’t laste ; 
For, ranger, thou atte presente air 
A precious syghte toe faste ; 
Ande whanne you've loste yore precious 
syghte,” 
He saies, saies he, he saies, 
‘* You'll see—miraculously quite— 


Ye errour of yore waies.""’ 
Ballad of Ug. 
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died—very fitly. Then there were 
great rejoicings ; and east and west 
and north and south went the ser- 
vitors seeking the heir. But no 
heir could they find no where.* 
So the gardener, who was laying 
out the garden at the time, laid 
out the king also, and planted 
vegetable marrows over him, which 
was more than the un-gourdly 
wretch deserved. Every one re- 
joiced with feasting and merriment. 

One day, whilst they were in the 
midst of their feasting, a voice from 
the end of the hall against the 
hangings spake thus: ‘Surgard 
my father, my wife and I have 
come to thee for food. For three 
weeks have we lived upon love and 
spring-water ; and now if thou givest 
us not meat and wine we must per- 
ish. For hips and haws there are 
none, though unripe blackberries 
there are in superabundance.’ 

He was interrupted by a ringing 
shout, and all his vassals came 
before him and greeted him with 
profound affection and humility, 
and they gazed open-eyed and open- 
mouthed at the beautiful wife, who 
nestled under his arm in fawn-like 
terror. When Osric heard of his 
father’s death, he blew his nose 
respectfully and was silent ; his vas- 
sals one after another blew their 
noses, which at that time was ‘ nice’ 
only as an outward and visible 
sign of an inward grace. Osric’s 
first question was relative to Ug, 
and hearing he was still preserved 
—though in a sorry pickle—he 
ordered him to be brought from 
the coal-hole at once. Then he 
led his wife to the dais at the head 
of the table, and he and she sat 
in the big chairs, and Osric bade 
his wife draw down her veil. Pre- 
sently Ug, all rough and unkempt, 
appeared before them, and the 
little wife grasped the arm of her 
husband tightly. 


* This expression was considered gram- 
matical at that time, 
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Ug looked around for Surgard, 
of whose death he was ignorant. 
Then he said: ‘ Osric, thou know- 
est I have loved thee and served 
thee well.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Osric, ‘I owe 
thee much ; what wouldst thou of 
me ?” 

‘ Prythee run thy sword through 
my body, or suffer one ofmy brother 
villeins to do so.’ 

‘I cannot do this, Ug; but I 
will give thee thy life and freedom 
if thou wilt give unto me the maid- 
en that sings so sweetly.’ 

‘Sings so sweetly! said Ug 
bitterly. ‘ Never more will living 
man hear her sing. Hear thou, and 
have mercy to others by the misery 
thou hast brought upon me and 
mine. She who sang so sweetly 
was my daughter. She was born 
in secret, and for sixteen years 
had I hidden her. I knew if your 
hated father found her she would be 
lost ; so we lived in utter solitude 
and night. Thou wonderst where 
Thid her. Oh, you will never know. 
I had feared and expected what 
has happened, and I made my 
child vow never to leave her cham- 
ber alone ; and as I lay in my dun- 
geon I knew she was slowly starv- 
ing todeath. Yet rather than she 
should fall into the hands of Sur- 
gard, I suffered her to die.’ 

‘ Perhaps she did not die.’ 
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*T tell thee she is dead. Twenty 
long days and nights has she stay- 
ed in her, living grave without 
food. If I held her poor thin little 
body in these arms, I could not be 
more certain she is dead. She pro- 
mised she would die rather than 
leave her retreat alone. Even now, 
with torture and a miserable life 
before me, I would not betray her 
dear body for freedom or death.’ 

‘Yet thou mayst be wrong.’. 

Ug shook his head. 

‘Suppose I, wandering near 
your hut, found the old sacred 
oak—' 

‘The oak 

‘The oak—found in it a door so 
cunningly wrought as to be imper- 
ceptible to some ; and suppose, in a 
little chamber hung with pretty 
birds’-eggs and bright feathers, I 
found thy child; and suppose she 
consented to take me for her slave, 
to do what she would with all that 
is mine ; and suppose Surgard was 
dead and—’ 

The little wife tore away her 
veil with a joyful scream, leapt 
from the dais, and throwing her- 
self beside the poor sobbing savage 
crouching on the floor, flung her 
arms about his neck, drew his great 
black head into her fair white 
bosom, and cried : 

‘Father, father, I am Dithe, thy 
child ! 











THE THEORY OF FICTION. 
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ALL the world has lately been read- 
ing and talking about two recent 
novels. Both books are remark- 
able. One written by a man, the 
other by a woman, each has an 
eccentric personage for its princi- 
pal character, and in each case the 
aspirations of that personage to- 
wards an ideal standard of life are 
shown to accord but ill with the 
surrounding world of hard fact and 
unpoetical activity. Kenelm Chil- 
lingly endeavours in vain to dis- 
cover some mode of life which is 
genuine andreal ; Dorothea Brooke 
finds all her passionate longings 
after practical usefulness and an 
enlarged sphere of sympathy and 
enlightenment crushed down and 
stifled by the want of any corre- 
sponding feelings on the part of 
those around her. 

The books are unlike both in 
subject and in treatment, but suf- 
ficiently similar in tendency to sug- 
gest some thoughts about the part 
which works of fiction ought to 
play in the world of literature. The 
importance of such works at the 
present day can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Few persons read books 
which deal avowedly and directly 
with great social or metaphysical 
questions, unless they are to some 
extent prepared, by previous study, 
for an investigation of the argu- 
ments put forward. But fiction is ge- 
nerally read simply for amusement, 
and the seeds of the author’s mo- 
rality and philosophy fall into the 
crevices of the mind, and, even 
though unheeded, may spring up 
and bear their fruit. ‘The author's 
opinions must, of course, influence 


his writings in any case; but the 
question is often raised whether or 
not those opjnions should be put 
forward in a novel as the raison 
@ étre of the book, or should be for- 
bidden to appear except as the in- 
evitable colouring of the writer's 
mind. We frequently hear it said, 
‘I do not want politics or philo- 
sophy in a novel; I read fiction 
for amusement. When I want in- 
struction on any subject, I go to a 
book which frofesses to deal with 
it.’ This idea is not altogether a 
wrong one. We do want to be 
amused sometimes, and amuse- 
ment, pure and simple, is by no 
means to be despised; but then, 
different people are amused in very 
different ways. Those who think 
little find sufficient enjoyment in 
superficial quaintness and trivial 
incongruities, or the history of com- 
plicated adventure ; but others, 
while they appreciate these 
things in their way, find higher 
pleasure in that which increases 
their knowledge and exalts their 
sympathy, the only necessary con- 
dition of their relaxation being di- 
vergence from their ordinary pur- 
suits. A great banker of the present 
day studies entomology and an- 
thropology in his leisure hours, and 
an eminent judge disports himself 
with experiments upon the corre- 
lation of force. A differently-con- 
stituted man will take up art as his 
amusement ; but if he cares about 
pictures or sculpture wisely, every 
hour that he spends amongst them 
will expand his mind, and make 
him not merely physically or men- 
tally stronger, but also better than 












he was before. Novels need not 
cease to be instructive because 
they are primarily intended to 
amuse ; and indeed it is obvious 
that the more they combine both 
characteristics, the more they will 
be worthy of the attention of think- 
ing men and women. 

What, then, is the theory of 
fiction? What ought it to do for 
us ? 

Its main function appears to be 
to show us the effect of ideas in 
their practical working. So many 
things look well in theory which 
bear a very different aspect when 
brought to the test of actual 
experience. The novelist does 
not discourse about principles of 
action; he shows us the actions 
themselves. 

Even wit should have a practical 
side, should have something to 
laugh at; otherwise it rises little 
above the level of a pun—mere 
verbal jingle. To have mentioned, 
in dry official form, that in York- 
shire there were certain dreary 
schools dominated by illiterate 
schoolmasters would probably 
have produced little effect at the 
time when WJicholas Nickleby 
was published. But Mr. Squeers’ 
‘first class in English spelling and 
philosophy’ and Mrs. Squeers’ 
‘school spoon’ at once attracted 
attention; and when people began 
to look a little deeper, they saw 
the tragedy of poor Smike under- 
lying the fun. There are some 
novels which are designed to make 
the reader laugh, and nothing 
more ; and, as already remarked, 
these may be harmless enough, and 
even useful as far as they go, only 
they do not go very far. Some of 
Charles Lever’s books may be 
classed amongst these. Who 
would refuse to laugh at the absurd 
story in Jack Hinton, about the 
cockney who was taken to an Irish 
country-house in the middle of the 
night, made sufficiently drunk to 
VOL. XIII. 
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insure his sleeping through the 
day, and then taken out after night- 
fall to shoot, and, by a repetition 
of the process, his being persuaded 
for a whole week ¢hat it was al- 
ways dark in that part of the 
country / But the tale has no value, 
except as an aid to digestion. 
Perhaps the most useless of all 

the useless books published so 
abundantly from time to time are 
those works of fiction which we 
may call ‘novels of action’— 
novels, that is to say, which depend 
for interest exclusively upon the 
plot of the story, and which make 
little or no pretensions to study 
of character, but, by narrating a 
variety of strange incidents, suc- 
ceed in attracting a certain class of 
readers. Unhappily, such books 
form the majority of the novels 
of the day, and, from their very 
nature, truth, purity, and reverence 
are too often sacrificed for the sake 
of the raciness of falseness, pruri- 
ency, and profanity. At the best, 
their moral influence is unhealthy ; 

for they place the interest of life 

not in ourselves, but in our sur- 

roundings, and, by the examples 

of life which they profess to por- 

tray, promote habits of excitement, 

until the simple round of duty is 

felt to be dull, until no sound 
can charm unless it rises to a 
roar, and no glow give warmth un- 
til it becomes a fever. 

In historical novels the function 
above referred to is apparent. We 
are very apt to think of the people 
offormer times as of a different 
species of beings. Their habits of 
life and objects of thought, as re- 
corded in history, were so unlike 
ours that we are tempted to believe 
their mental processes were dif- 
ferent too. But those people were, 
in fact, exactly what we should be 
if placed under the same circum- 
stances. The sentiment at the 
root of Hamlet's soliloquy is in the 
heart of many a modern lounger of 
H 
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Pall-mall, who has found some- 
thing in his life which convinces 
him that Hyde-park is not heaven, 
and to whom, in club at midday 
and ballroom at midnight, swrgit 
amari aliquid; belief, meanwhile, 
wavering between clerical dogma 
and Professor Tyndall. 

Human nature is ever the same. 
In fact the author’s art consists in 
skilfully transporting some of our- 
selves to distant time and foreign 
circumstance. It is a great point 
nowadays, when we come to see 
that we are essentially no better 
than our fathers. We make a great 
fuss about architecture and en- 
gineering, but the Greeks built the 
Parthenon and the Egyptians the 
Pyramids. We plough by steam 
and cultivate our fields by rules of 
chemistry, but thousands ofour peo- 
ple die of slow starvation. A step 
is made towards the perception of 
these things when the writer of fic- 
tion puts a soul into a coat of mail, 
and shows us how hearts beat un- 
der slashed doublets. 

This illustrative method is some- 
times useful with regard to great 
religious movements. ‘The ordi- 
nary ‘religious novel,’ which pro- 
fesses to deal with individual ex- 
perience, is in most cases an abomi- 
nation. Probably no religious feel- 
ing which can be talked about in 
public is good for much ; our inmost 
thoughts upon such subjects are too 
sacred to be flaunted in the face of 
a chance reader. Practically, the 
religion displayed in a ‘ religious 
novel’ is sad twaddle, and the book 
is chiefly composed of feeble tea- 
drinking and feebler love-making— 
the chronicling of small-beer and 
the intellectual suckling of fools. 
In an historical religious novel, how- 
ever, the subject is usually popular 
modes of thought on great questions 
ratherthan personal religion. Itwill 
do us no harm to listen to Savona- 
rola with George Eliot, or to receive 
a visit from Dr. Luther amongst 
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the Schénberg-Cotta family. We 
may not agree with either of the 
men, but it will do us good to 
learn what and how they thought. 

Politics, too, may be illustrated 
in novels, but will not be very con- 
vincing except in the form of a sa- 
tire. ‘The ideas most suitable for 
expression in a work of fiction are 
those principles ofsocial philosophy 
which in one direction or another 
govern our daily lives. Our natural 
characters are capable of great 
modification, and the success or 
failure of our lives is largely due to 
such modification. It is good for 
us to see the tendencies of various 
forms of moral individuality, not 
merely in dry dissertation, but in 
vivid and humanised description. 
The drama goes a step farther than 
the novel, and gives us not merely 
a description, but an actual sight of 
the effects of different principles of 
action. The art of the writer con- 
sists in making the characters suf- 
ficiently real. If we do not believe 
in them, the lesson of their actions 
is lost upon us. This is the great 
test of his genius. We demand of 
him not labelled dummies, but men 
and women ; and according to his 
ability to satisfy us in this respect 
is his rank as an artist. When the 
characters are sufficiently life-like, 
his power isimmense. His d¢rama- 
tis persone enthral our attention, 
but they are his puppets. He bids 
us listen to their soliloquies, nay, 
it is he who supplies them with their 
inmost thoughts. The grandeur of 
purity and the grace of power, or 
the glut of folly and the flash of 
vice—these things are at his com- 
mand. ‘The talent of giving life to 
his creations is a rare one—he can 
use it as he pleases. 

The two books which have sug- 
gested these remarks display this 
power in a high degree, and serve 
to show that in the hands of a great 
master it is but the grammar of his 
art, his purpose lying beyond it and 
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being expressed by it. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s story is more a ‘one-part 
piece’ than George Eliot’s. A dozen 
men and women stand out in flesh 
and blood in Middlemarch, but 
in Xenelm Chillingly only the 
character of the hero is fully elabo- 
rated. That hero, however, is a 
magnificent study. Both books are 
a stern protest against shams—not 
so much the shams of ladies’ coif- 
fure or the stucco of modern semi- 
detached villas, but the deeper and 
more dangerous shams of conven- 
tional social practice and fashion- 
able thought. Dorothea is a wo- 
man with great and noble impulses. 
She longs to do something that 
may leave the world better than she 
found it. But her desires are not al- 
lowed to mature into actions ; they 
are laughed at as ‘notions.’ If, then, 
she cannot achieve a great result 
herself, she will learn to help one 
who can. So she marries a distin- 
guished scholar ; he is old, but she 
cares not ; she will smooth the path 
of his great crusade against error 
and ignorance. But she finds that 
she has been mistaken ; he will not 
let her help him ; indeed he has no 
idea of a crusade atall. He writes 
for the sake of reputation. He tilts 
indeed, but it is against a quintain, 
not a foe. Dorothea’s life is sum- 
med up in the preface thus : 

‘Here and there is born a Saint 
Theresa,foundress of nothing,whose 
loving heart-beats and sobs after an 
unattained goodness tremble off 
and are dispersed among _hind- 
rances, instead of centering in some 
long-recognisable deed.’ 

Not that her life was altogether 
a failure; nothing so noble could 
be without its good results; but 
what might it not have been if only 
a little more room and sympathy 
were given to enthusiasm in the 
world? ‘We insignificant people, 
with our daily words and acts, are 
preparing the lives of many Doro- 
theas, some of which may present 
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a far sadder sacrifice than that 
of the Dorothea whose story we 
know.’ 

So with Lydgate, the young doc- 
tor, ‘fired with the possibility that 
he might work out the proof of an 
anatomical conception, and make a 
link in the chain of discovery.’ He 
is entangled in a mesh of circum- 
stances ; no one cares to help him 
except Dorothea ; and society had 
placed them ata distance from each 
other, and preventeda full sympathy 
between them. 

Both books deal largely with the 
question of love. It is a subject 
which needs careful treatment at 
the present time, for our serious 
writers are eager in their sneers at 
everything emotional and unscien- 
tific, and the tendency of the popu- 
lar mind is towards a disbelief in 
earnestness and sincerity of affec- 
tion. The age professes to have 
gone beyond such things ; but the 
profession is not carried out in 
practice. Love remains what itever 
was—at once one of the most enno- 
bling and most powerful springs of 
human action ; yet it is ohoked upon 
as a fair subject of ridicule in so- 
ciety. This is surely wrong and 
foolish; we ought to talk seriously, 
and take some pains to think 
rightly about what concerns our 
well-being so nearly. Middle- 
march is a homily against ill-as- 
sorted marriages. Lydgate’s life 
is spoiled by his marriage; Do- 
rothea’s by hers. Fred Vincy is 
saved from utter helplessness and 
misery by his. Will people ever 
learn that marriage is the most im- 
portant event of a life? And if mar- 
riage is the most important event, 
love (notwithstanding the philo- 
sophers) is the most important in- 
fluence. Kenelm Chillingly scoffs 

at love persistently until he feels 
it; but till then, with splendid tal- 
ents, and all the advantages of 
good birth and high breeding, he 
is a purposeless man: a mere on- 
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looker, as he says of himself. Not 
useless, for, like Dorothea, he is too 
noble to be that, but scattering 
only stray grains of good where 
there should be rich harvests. But 
when love enters into his world, its 
aspect is changed for him; he be- 
gins to care for it and to work for 
it. He loves and loses, but the 
purifying influence has not failed 
to do its work upon him. The 
passion has stirred up the depths 
of his nature; it has opened the 
sluices of his energies ; it becomes 
the active principle of his being. 
This is not the only instance in the 
book ; one man is reclaimed from 
brutality, and another deterred from 
vice, by a great love turning into 
a great sorrow. 

This is not all. The effect of 
the passion of love upon the indi- 
vidual character is the type ofa 
wider truth which the author de- 
sires to convey, the truth, viz. 
that it is in the poetry of life that 
its dynamic force is to be found, 


whether nationally, socially, or in- 


dividually. The sentiment of the 
book is briefly expressed in Ken- 
elm’s speech at the close of the 
first volume : 

‘Don’t take it to heart that I 
called you a conceited fool and an 
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ass. These terms are no doubt 
just as applicable to myself. But 
there is a more conceited fool and 
a greater ass than either of us, and 
that is the age in which we have 
the misfortune to be born—an age 
of Progress, Mr. Saunderson junior 
—an age of Prigs.’ 

It is this chill, calculating idea 
of ‘ progress’ that is ruining our 
happiness. Love of one’s country 
(an old-fashioned notion) is now 
merged in ‘moving with public 
opinion.’ Artists paint pictures— 
to sell ; manufacturers ‘face’ cloth 
—to sell ; ministers pass measures 
—so that they may keep in power. 
Until we can feel some enthusiasm 
for truth and beauty for their own 
sake, until we make Aappiness our 
goal instead of ‘success,’ society 
will move onwards indeed, but it 
will not be of our moving. We 
shall roll onwards with it, but only 
as the fly that sits upon the wheel 
and knows not whither it is going. 

Novels, then, may have a pur- 
pose, and a serious one. Let us 
heartily welcome those whose pur- 
pose is to remedy the faults and 
guide the fancies of our own day, 
and let us read them witha desire, 
not only to understand their teach- 
ing, but to profit by it. 








THE GENERAL’S COUSIN. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


——_—>——_ 


CHAPTER I. 
IN UPPER BROOK-STREET. 


* Mary dear, I have rather a head- 
ache ; if there is anything you wish 
to do, I don’t think I shall want 
the carriage to-day.’ 

‘Thank you, Georgie, I don’t 
think there is anything.’ 

The speakers were sisters. Mary 
was Mrs. Green, the widow of Cap- 
tain Green, who had died out in 
India; her age was twenty-five. 
Georgie was Mrs. Royston, the 
wife of a rising lawyer; she was 
just a year younger than her sis- 
ter. 

They were seated in the prettily- 
furnished drawing-room of Mrs. 
Royston’s house in Upper Brook- 
street. The balcony was filled 
with choice flowers, and abundance 
of pretty nicknacks were scattered 
about the room. They had just 
come up from luncheon; Mrs. 
Royston lounged in a low chair, 
toying with the silky ears of the 
dearest little Maltese ; Mrs. Green 
walked to the piano and began 
turning over a portfolio of music. 

A profound sigh from Georgie— 
then a plaintive voice saying doie- 
fully, ‘O, dear, my head is so bad! 
would you mind not playing just 
now, dear ?” 

‘Not at all; and Mrs. Green 
turned from the piano. ‘ Would you 
like me to read to you? that soothes 
you at times, you know.’ 

‘Thank you; but I don’t think 
I could gute bear it to-day.’ 

Mrs. Green taking up a piece of 
fine embroidery, destined to the 


future adornment of Georgie, seat- 
ed herself near the window, while 
Georgie leaned back, with languid 
half-shut eyes, speaking now and 
then in low caressing tones to the 
treasure in her lap. Presently 
words grew audible, ‘ Did he want 
fresh air, the poor darling? and 
were people so unkind to him, 
when he was not out all day yester- 
day, too, the dear precious pet! But 
his mistress loves him, does she 
not, sweet?’ thereupon kisses on 
the white fluffy face. 

A faint tinge of colour crept into 
Mrs. Green’s pale cheek, but she 
did not speak or move. 

So, after the kisses, Mrs. Royston 
resumed, ‘ Do you know, Mary, I 
really think a drive would do you 
good ; if there is any rain it won't 
be more than a shower. The horses 
ought to go out, and James does 
not much like them being only 
exercised. I wish you would ; and 
take dear Floss, he is actually pin- 
ing for it. Will you, dear?’ 

‘Yes, if you like, certainly; I 
have no objection. It was only 
that I thought you were offering 
the carriage for my accommoda- 
tion.’ 

‘Of course, so I was,’ said the 
languid lady with much tartness ; 
“but you have such a way of taking 
things, Mary; really there is no 
pleasing you nowadays.’ 

* Ifyou will order the carriage, I 
shall be ready in half an hour ; and 
Mrs. Green rose and put away her 
embroidery. 

‘Will you ring, then, before you 
go? I don’t feel fit to move.’ 
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Mrs. Green went and rang the 
bell, and left the room, shutting the 
door softly ; but once outside, her 
lips quivered and tears rushed into 
her eyes. 

Poor Mrs. Green! No wonder 
that her face was pale ; no wonder 
that, many a time, remembering the 
past, hot tears rushed to her eyes as 
they did now. It was, in truth, a 
painful change for the woman who 
had been used to be féted and ad- 
mired ; to have her comfort cared 
for, her pleasure studied, by a hus- 
band’s love. Not that Georgie was 
actually unkind, but she was lazy, 
soft and selfish, and found it much 
easier to consult her own whims 
and wishes than her sister's. 

That same evening they had a 
dinner-party at the house in Upper 
Brook-street. Mrs. Royston sat at 
the head of her table beautifully 
dressed in blue silk and white lace ; 
one diamond star flashed in her 
golden hair, another glittered on 
her white bosom; her fair face was 
flushed and billiant, her blue eyes 
sparkling; light talk and laughter 
bubbled from her rosy lips. 

At her right hand was General 
Woolford. His dark head, sprin- 
kled freely with white, was often 
bent to catch more easily the words 
that fell from his hostess’s pretty 
lips, and, almost as often, when he 
raised it—sometimes even while he 
was listening—his eyes wandered 
away to a pale quiet face on the 
opposite side of the table, halfway 
down. The General, despite the 
difference of age and standing, had 
been an old friend of Captain 
Green’s bachelor days, whose frank 
open nature had won the elder 
man’s liking to an unusual degree. 
Mr. Royston had happened to 
meet him, and, as an old friend of 
Captain Green’s, had asked him to 
his house. 

In the drawing-room, before the 
guests arrived, he had said to his 
wife, ‘I suppose, asa friend of poor 
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Green’s, the General will take in 
Mary ?” 

‘Certainly not, James,’ said the 
pretty Georgie, from her throne— 
I mean her sofa. ‘What an idea! 
The General will take me, of 
course.’ 

‘ All right, dear; you know best. 
But I thought—’ 

‘Don’t think, dear,’ and Georgie 
went up to him, put a hand on his 
arm, and smiled up into his eyes ; 
‘don’t think, dear, but tell me if 
I shall do? 

‘Well, yes, Georgie; I think 
you'll do.’ 

Mr. Royston had been married 
four years, but in his own drawing- 
room, before dinner, he stooped 
and kissed his wife ; he couldn’t help 
it. And General Woolford, poor 
Green’s friend, took her in to din- 
ner; while Mr. Stebbing, an ex- 
emplary clerk in the Statistical De- 
partment— whatever that may be 
—took poor Green’s widow. 

Georgie had the General, his 
head was bent down to her, his 
ear was all her own, but, alas! his 
eyes were not. They wandered 
mostunaccountably to poor Green’s 
widow. 

A grave still woman, dressed en- 
tirely in black, without a single 
ornament in dress or hair, who did 
not smile, and who spoke little. A 
woman with a face like that of 
a Greek statue, a clear pale com- 
plexion, dark brown hair, and sad 
brown eyes, with very dark fine eye- 
brows. 

This face, so young and so im- 
passive, had a fascination for the 
General of the nature of that exer- 
cised by the changeless, unreveal- 
ing features of the Sphinx. He 
wanted to know what lay beneath, 
to see it stir, change, soften ; grew 
half absorbed in watching it; so that 
he had but very moderate attention 
to give to his legitimate possessor, 
and came near to smiling acqui- 
escence in the wrong places, and 
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dropping Yes’s and No’s very much 
at random. 

Alas for General Woolford! A 
man never knows when he is going 
to meet his fate. To think that he 
had lived to the age of fifty, free 
and untrammeled, only to fall in 
sudden and utter subjection before 
the penniless widow of a mere 
Captain Green! But the fact was 
so. Even before he spoke to her, 
all the outworks were taken, and 
when, in the course of that same 
evening, she sang him some of the 
old ballads which his soul loved, 
the very citadel was stormed, and 
the enemy lay at her mercy. 

Need we say that times changed 
for Mrs. Green, almost as sud- 
denly and as greatly as though a 
real good old-fashioned fairy had 


appeared and touched all the sur- 


roundings with her magic wand ? 
It was a true transformation-scene 
—only the fairy was the world- 
worn, war-worn General. He sent 
flowers to Mrs. Green—the richest 
and rarest—new books, new music, 
opera- boxes; everything that could 
with propriety de sent he sent 
to Mrs. Green. He called on 
her, arranged for her to go to ex- 
hibitions and met her there ; wor- 
shipped her, in short, in the most 
open and unblushing manner pos- 
sible. Of course, Mrs. Green, the 
fortunate possessor of all these 
pleasures, became at once quite 
another person. No one could 
think of sending er out to air Floss 
and exercise the horses; no one 
could think of preventing Aer from 
playing, reading, resting, just as 
fancy prompted. There was a cer- 
tain flavour of bitterness to her in 
the changed ways of those about 
her, arising from the knowledge 
whence the change came, but 
there was much more of pleasant- 
ness ; and in the gratification she 
received from the General’s chival- 
rous devotion there was no mixture 
of bitterness at all. There might 


have been perhaps if she had faced 
the palpable result; but the change 
was too wondrous pleasant to be 
over-closely scanned ; she shut her 
eyes to consequences and let her- 
self drift. 

The fairy’s wand touched her 
too, as well as her surroundings. 
In her cheeks fluttered a faint tint 
of rose; the knowledge that she 
was chosen and preterred gave 
dignity to her presence, lightness to 
her step, life and fire to the eyes 
grown heavy with long patience. 
Even Georgie saw that she was 
very beautiful, with a beauty beside 
which her own prettiness waxed 
wofully insignificant. 

For nine bright weeks the pleasant 
life went on. ‘The General was in no 
hurry. His heart was too much set 
upon winning the prize to allow him 
to throw away his chances by over- 
haste. He waited patiently ; work- 
ing his way into her life and affec- 
tions from day to day with much 
care and skill—the unconscious 
skill that comes of a warm true love. 

But at the last, as so frequently 
happens with the best-intentioned 
and most careful of people, he 
spoke before he had intended it. 

Going in one afternoon, he found 
Mrs. Green at the piano trying over 
some new music which he had sent. 
She rose to meet him with a smile 
and a blush. Georgie was out. He 
begged her to go on playing, then 
to sing for him—to sing his favour- 
ite ‘ Auld Robin Grey,’ 

With the General standing by her 
side she sang it. There was a 
strange nervous tremor over her. 
Her voice thrilled, trembled, falter- 
ed—then she mastered it, and sang 
the sad sweet song with a very pas- 
sion of pathetic meaning. 

The last notes died away—her 
hands lingered on the keys—the 
tears were in her eyes—her very 
heart was stirred with tumultuous 
feeling. 

The General stooped beside her 
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—she felt that he was stooping— 
stooped till his head was as low as 
her own. 

‘Mrs. Green,’ he said, ‘ Mary— 
shall 7 do for an “Auld Robin 
Grey”? Will you be my wife ? 

All the excited feeling seemed to 
rush back in a tide upon her heart ; 
she turned deadly pale, and put her 
hands up to her face. ‘O General!’ 
she said, as if entreating him—and 
that was all. 

His face might have caught the 
paleness, it changed so quickly. ‘I 
have startled you—you did not ex- 
pect, I see.’ She hadrisen. With 
a manner that had nothing of the 
lover, he put her arm in his, and led 
her to a low chair by the window ; 
his help seemed needful, she was so 
white and trembling. 

He got her a scent-bottle and a 
fan ; then stood a little way off look- 
ing at her wistfully. 

Presently, seeing her colour com- 
ing back, he spoke. 

‘You are better now—I will go. 
I am sorry my abruptness startled 
you. I had hoped—but I was mis- 
taken. Pray forgive me.’ 

Saying these last words with a 
weak pained smile, pitiful to see on 
so strong a face, he went up to her 
and held out his hand. ‘Good- 
bye,’ he said, with eyes fixed on 
her face ; her eyes were bent on the 
ground. She gave her hand and 
letit rest in his; then,as he dropped 
it, she raised her eyes, and, for one 
moment, looked into his face. Her 
lips were quivering, her eyes swim- 
ming in tears, but over all there lay 
a happy smile. ‘ Mary? cried the 
General ; ‘why, Mary! Then he 
opened his arms, and in another 
instant she was sobbing on his 
breast. 

General Woolford had been a 
very patient wooer until his prize 
was won, but after that there was 
no patience inhim. Reasons, fan- 
cies, difficulties of all sorts were 
swept aside by his impetuous will ; 
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settlements were drawn on precisely 
the same basis as if Mary had been 
an heiress, and signed ; the trous- 
seau was completed with a rapidity 
perfectly marvellous ; and within a 
month Mrs. Green became Mrs. 
Woolford. 

Georgie and the General arrang- 
ed the wedding between them. He 
wished to do all honour to Mary, 
she was exceedingly fond of gaiety 
and show; so between them they 
made a very brilliant affair of it, ga- 
thering together choice specimens 
of cousinhood, friendship, and ac- 
quaintance, until the house in Upper 
Brook-street had much-a-do to hold 
them ; and regaling them, when ga- 
thered, in a highly sumptuous man- 
ner. 

But to the General, even though 
his bride was there, the array 
of faces round the board was not 
quite perfect—there was one want- 
ing: his first cousin and heir-pre- 
sumptive, Charles Woolford, a 
much younger man than himself, 
who had come to look upon his 
heirship as an affair with no sort of 
presumption about it, asthe General 
more than guessed, and whom he 
loved well ; perhaps because he was 
to him the representative of family 
and kindred. He wrote from Paris 
to offer his congratulations ; said 
how extremely he regretted that 
imperative engagements would pre- 
vent him from being present on so 
happy an occasion—all that was 
proper in fact—but he did not 
come ; and the General felt sure it 
was because he would not. He 
would have liked a shake of the 
hand, a word of goodwill, from 
Charles on the entrance into his 
new life. He felt it to be unjust 
that his marriage should be re- 
sented ; but consoled himself by 
thinking that he would soon get 
him down to Woolford, when Mary 
would speedily reconcile him to the 
existing state of things. 


So the General thought. But 
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then he was a bridegroom. And it 
was very much his opinion at that 
time that Mary was capable of re- 
conciling azy one to any thing! 
At his age he should have known 
better, should he not? But age 
does not a/ways bring wisdom in 
ail things —there are even those 
who think that sometimes, in some 
things, it positively brings the re- 
verse. 


CHAPTER II. 
AT WOOLFORD MANOR. 


WooLrorD Manoris in the Mid- 
lands. <A large, wide-spreading, 
gray old house, moss-grown by- 
places, looking over old-fashioned 
gardens, with two stone fountains, 
and a park whose chief feature is 
a chestnut avenue; situated in a 
well-wooded fertile country, with a 
winding river gleaming here and 
there; rich cornfields too, and many 
cattle. A place of plenty, ease, and 
wealth, looking very homelike. 

In the early morning of a bright 
September day, Mrs. Woolford was 
in the garden cutting roses, when 
the General came out to her hastily, 
holding a letter in his hand. Full 
as he was of the news he had just 
had, he did not fail to admire the 
graceful figure and sweet face of his 
wife, that knew neither care nor 
trouble now, but turned with a hap- 
pysmile athisapproach. He looked 
at her very fondly. ‘Such news this 
morning, Mary,’ he said; ‘lam quite 
pleased. Charles has written to say 
that if we can take him in, he will 
come down on the roth. I dare- 
say the young rascal is after the 
partridges quite as much as ws; 
still, I am very pleased to think he 
is coming.’ 

‘Then so am I, Harold.’ 

* Ah, of course, you don’t know 
him. No fear but you will like him 
though, he is a ladies’ favourite’— 
just a shade of vexation crossed the 


General's face. ‘ Well, boys will be 
boys, I suppose,’ he continued in a 
light tone. ‘ Most of them, at least 
—and poor Charlie was very much 
left to his own devices.’ 

* He is what is called wild, then ?” 

‘ They said so, but I don’t think 
it—not now, at any rate. And he 
is my nearest relation, you know, 
Mary.’ 

‘Then he is sure of my welcome,’ 
and Mary smiled at her husband, 
‘even if he is the wildest of the 
wild.’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense ! nothing of the 
sort. I should not have said any- 
thing to you—don’t know how I 
came to do it.’ 

‘ Because, very properly, you say 
everything to me, do you not?’ 

‘ Almost, I think. O darling, how 
did I live so long without you!’ 
After which General and Mrs.Wool- 
ford took a stroll round the garden 
together, and then went in to break- 
fast. 

Some days later, inthe afternoon, 
Mrs. Woolford was sitting alone 
in the library. She had walked 
with the General in the morning, 
and after luncheon he had ridden 
to Green Bottoms to look over the 
cover there. The library was a 
room Mrs. Woolford was very fond 
of. It had a large bow window 
opening on to a croquet-lawn as 
smooth as velvet, bounded on two 
sides by the ivy-covered walls of 
the kitchen-garden, on the other 
by a shrubbery of evergreens; a 
few bright flowers were on the bed 
in front of the evergreens and under 
the walls, but that was all. Rather 
a dreary prospect perhaps in winter, 
for the view was absolutely bounded 
by the walls, but very bright in 
varied hues of brilliant green in the 
full sunshine ofthe fine autumn day. 
Mrs. Woolford loved the sunshine ; 
she had had all the blinds pulled up, 
and now sat in the window, simply 
enjoying it. Her embroidery was 
on a table near her, and a book with 
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a book-marker; but she had walked 
rather far and was tired, with just 
that pleasant sense of fatigue which 
makes rest a luxury; so she sat in 
the low chair, her hands resting idly 
in her lap, her eyes turned dreamily 
to the sunlit grass, a very fair pic- 
ture. The picture of a beautiful 
woman, well content. 

The door opened, and a young 
man in morning dress entered. A 
dark handsome man of about thirty, 
with an air of easy nonchalance 
about him, and a very still reserved 
face. Mrs. Woolford heard the door 
open, but supposing it to be a ser- 
vant, did not disturb her reverie or 
change her position. She sat still, 
gazing on at the sunlit grass. But 
finding the steps come towards her, 
she turned her head to see whom it 
might be. The room was a large 


one, and it was when the visitor was 
about three yards from her. As her 
eyes fell upon him she rose to her 
feet and stood there, leaning for- 
ward with parted lips, and eyes 


grown big with fear and wonder, 
while every trace of colour fled from 
her face, and left it of a dull dead 
white. The man, too, stood still, 
astonished evidently, but onhis face 
there was no fear. 

‘Geoffrey! she gasped, rather 
than spoke, as soon as the words 
could be forced from her parched 
throat ; ‘you /ere? Geoffrey, you 
must not stay, you must go.’ 

‘Must I, Mary? Why, that is 
hardly kind after so long an ab- 
sence ; he came up to her and held 
out his hand. ‘ Nay, do not look at 
me as if I were so very horrible a 
monster; shake hands for old love’s 
sake, won’t you, Mary? or, perhaps, 
I should say, Miss Merton ?’ 

But Mary’s hands clasped each 
other ; he let his fall with a slight 
shrug—he had lived much abroad 
—and a look of some vexation. 

*I am Mrs. Woolford, wife of 
General Woolford,’ came painfully 
from Mary’s pale lips. ‘ Vow, Geof- 
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frey Hilton, don’t you see that how- 
ever you come to be here, you must 
go?’ 

The lips of the man she called 
Geoffrey smiled, but his eyes were 
cold and cruel; he was not pre- 
pared to have any tenderness for 
the wife of General Woolford ; he 
answered, however, smoothly, 

‘Not the least in the world—on 
the contrary, my sudden departure 
would not only be inconvenient but 
would look exceedingly awkward, 
my fair cousin ; since cousin it seems 
you are. I also have to introduce 
myself under a new name ; you are 
Mrs. Woolford, 7am Mr. Woolford ; 
or, in full, Charles Geoffrey Hilton 
Woolford—and, if you permit, your 
most faithful servant and slave.’ 
This with a low bow. 

She sat back in her chair and 
moaned softly to herself; the sun 
shone on, the birds twittered, but 
for her there was no more sunshine 
in garden or in life. The ghost of 
the dead past had risen and stood 
before her ; the one young pas- 
sionate love of her life, buried at 
such sore cost, with such bitter 
pains, had come out of its grave ; 
it looked from his eyes, breathed 
in his lowsmooth tones, hung about 
his every gesture. And yet he had 
left her, left her with hardly a com- 
punction when his pleasure called 
him to another place. The pleasant 
little game of flirtation is much en- 
livened by an occasional change of 
partners, and he had had that one 
nearly long enough. 

Yes, after wooing very warmly 
and seeming to love very tenderly, 
he had left her without word or 
sign of warning or farewell. He 
came no more ; he was gone ; that 
was all she knew. Then she had 
sickened with that terrible sickness 
of hope deferred ; had faded, pined, 
longed to lie down and die. But 
she did not. Only hardened and 
withered inwardly into a cold, quiet, 
worn woman, to whom love and 
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trust and hope were sounds that had 
a very hollow ring. After a while 
she married Captain Green; she 
liked him well enough, and he 
adored her; and she and her sister 
were eating the bread of an old 
aunt, bread not over freely given. 
So they married and got themselves 
homes. 

And now Mary was Mrs. Wool- 
ford ; and Geoffrey Hilton, her lost 
young lover, whom she had loved 
with heart and soul, to whom, had 
he been true, she would have proved 
true in life and in death for ever, 
stood again in the flesh before her, 
her husband’s cousin, a guest be- 
neath her roof. 

A very few minutes, and she sat 
upright, pushed back her hair, and 
spoke in a quite new tone, and 
with a smile. 

‘You are right, Mr. Woolford. 
The past is altogether past—so 
very long ago, too; it is most fool- 
ish of me even to recollect it. 
Won't you sit? My acquaintance 
with Mr. Woolford begins to-day ; 
I have never met him before, you 
know ; and I trust it may prove a 
pleasant one.’ 

As she spoke, Mr. Woolford’s 
eyes scanned her curiously, but she 
did not shrink. When she asked 
him to sit, he dropped into a chair 
on the other side of the window. 
Then a new feeling of admiration 
was stirred in him. ‘ By Jove, what a 
splendid creature!’ was his thought, 
—‘ game to the backbone.’ What 
he said was, 

‘It shali not be Mr. Woolford’s 
fault if it does not; and yours it 
cannot be.’ 

She smiled again. ‘Will you take 
luncheon? No? A stroll in the 
grounds, perhaps? You would pre- 
fer to remain here and chat? By all 
means, then.’ And Mrs. Woolford 
discoursed croquet, birds, neigh- 
bours, &c. in the lightest and easi- 
est style imaginable. More than 
once Mr. Woolford thought, ‘ By 


Jove! more than once he expe- 
rienced a very real admiration for 
the pale quiet woman who, after 
the first sudden shock, covered her 
wound so well. She was some- 
thing very different from the simple 
artless girl whom he had so lightly 
won, so lightly left ; very different, 
and much more to his taste. 

Mrs. Woolford made a great mis- 
take. The eyes, the voice, the 
touch of Charles Woolford stirred 
old memories of a love thought to 
be dead, and frightened her. She 
knew the General’s frank generous 
nature well by this time, and would 
not have feared to tell him an early 
episode of a dead love; but was 
the love dead? While those eyes, 
resting on her, set her pulses beat- 
ing wildly; while that voice thrilled 
her; while even the sound of his 
coming step sent a tremor through 
her frame—could it be that the love 
was indeed dead? Conscience made 
a coward of her; she shrank inex- 
pressibly from letting the General 
know of that bitter-sweet past, and 
kept the secret ; dwelt in daily in- 
tercourse under her husband’s roof 
with Charles Woolford, with the 
secret of a former love between 
them; a love which, at first, she 
thought to be living still. 

Charles Woolford had no such 
thoughts about his love. He knew 
well enough that it had been but 
one of many forgotten loves with 
which he had amused himself when 
wandering under his painting alias ; 
so well forgotten, that but for the 
meeting it would in all probability 
never have been brought to mind. 
So light a thing, that but for the 
special circumstances, and Mary’s 
evident emotion and fear, it would, 
when brought to mind, hardly have 
cost him a single reflection. As it 
was his memory was roused keenly, 
and some breaths of earlier genuine 
feeling were wafted to him across 
the years ; then Mary’scoldness and 
avoidance, patent to him though 
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invisible to others, piqued his pride 
and self-love. She was a splendid 
woman ; brave, cool, and wonder- 
fully self-possessed ; but should it 
be that, when the girl had been so 
wholly his, the woman should be 
able to smile cool scorn on him, 
let her be ever so cool and ever 
so scornful to every other son of 
Adam? 

A little twinge of remorse came 
to him at the thought of the Gene- 
ral, his kinsman, who had lived a 
hard life in foreign lands, and known 
little of the joys of home or country 
until now; but he laughed it off. 
He was not going to hurt the Gen- 
eral, he only meant to have a lit- 
tle pastime; the pastime of making 
Mary sigh and blush and tremble 
for him. Ofcourse there had been 
nothing of ¢a¢ with the General— 
never could be ; so it would be no 
loss to him. And when Mary had 
fallen before his fascinations; when 
she had learned again to watch and 


wait and long for his presence, as 
a parched thirsty soul for running 
waters—why, he would enjoy it for 
a while, and then he would ride 


away. He was very sure of him- 
self, was Mr. Woolford. His love 
or passion had never mastered his 
will. Perhaps he forgot to reflect 
that, as he had always given his 
passion the rein, this was not so 
much of a victory as it might seem. 

The General was delighted that 
Charles found his wife so charm- 
ing ; and thoroughly approved the 
routine of riding, driving, walking, 
&c., which Charles soon succeeded 
in establishing, despite of Mary’s 
efforts to the contrary; for she was 
fettered by the fear of self-betrayal, 
and soon by the fear, also, of an- 
gering him too far. And in all these 
occupations and amusements he 
was constantly at her side ; low of 
voice, gentle of manner ; with soft 
passionate eyes, that grew more 
passionate and less soft from day 
to day. 
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But presently the General saw 
with concern that his wife was grow- 
ing pale again ; that her face wore 
the still Sphinx-like look which it 
had done when first he saw her; 
while she started at every sound. 
Had he made a mistake? Did she 
find her old husband a weight and 
a drag to her ; and had the society 
of Charles shown her that he, the 
General, was tedious and tiresome 
and o/d? A very wistful look grew 
into his eyes. If true it would be 
so sad a thing, for he could not help 
her, could not set her free; and 
he began to fear that it was true 
indeed. He could not free her, 
but he kept away from her; sparing 
her as much as might be the bur- 
den of his presence. 

And she grew sick and sad at 
heart. Wondering if he had found 
out anything; how much? Won- 
dering and fearing. Fearing in 
more ways than one; for Charles 
Woolford’s passion had been told 
in all but words; it trembled in his 
tones, and glowed in his burning 
eyes. A fierce strong passion that 
made her shrink with fear; for he 
would not go, and she could not 
make him. Oh, if only she had told 
the General at first! But now, after 
this long concealment, she could 
not tell him—it was not possible. 

One day she was left at home 
alone. She had proposed that 
Charles Woolford should accom- 
pany the General, who was going 
to look at an outlying farm ; to her 
surprise he had consented, and 
the two had ridden away together. 
She was very worn and weary, and 
the sunshine of the late October 
had no power to cheer her; it 
seemed to make her feel more sad. 
As she looked at it, tears welled 
from her eyes, and rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. They eased her 
somewhat. It was a relief to know 
that for a certain time she was free; 
to think, to weep, to do as she 
would. Presently she wrapped a 
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shawl round her, and walked for a 
while slowly round the croquet 
lawn, watching the withered leaves 
that shivered in the passing wind, 
then dropped unheeded to the 
earth. She went to a seat, placed 
back amongst the evergreens, and 
sat down there ; her hands lay 
idly in her lap, while again the slow 
tears rolled down her face. 

A little path led through the 
evergreens, close by the seat, to 
the gardens in front of the house. 
Mary had been seated but a few 
minutes, when a step sounded on 
this path—a hurried step—but she 
paid no heed to it; for there was 
no one at home whose presence 
could concern her. The step came 
near, and Charles Woolford stood 
before her. 

She looked at him with head 
thrown back and dilated eyes. ‘Mr. 
Woolford—you here ! she said. 

‘Yes, I am here ; I found I had 
a headache,’ he laughed ; ‘so left 
the General to pursue his way a- 
lone. /am here, and you are here; 
and there is no one besides. At 
last, at last!’ And he drew near to 
her. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘oh, no! Go away, 
Mr. Woolford, go ! 

‘Go away! Not ifall the fiends 
in hell were here to drive me,’ he 
said fiercely. ‘I am mad with love 
of you, Mary, mad; do you hear? 
And you say go away? But you 
don’t mean it, Mary; you can’t; 
and his tone softened. ‘You re- 
member the old days too well; you 
remember our walks by the river, 
when the sun glinted through the 
trees, and I tried to catch his beams 
upon your waving hair. You re- 
member the old hawthorn, where 
first I pressed your hand while the 
blossoms fell about our feet. You 
remember that walk from the pic- 
nic through the summer woods, 
when hearts and lips were joined, 
and you vowed to love me, me 
only, for ever? As a rushing tor- 
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rent his words had come; while 
Mary sat pale, shrinking, speech- 
less. ‘Ah, had she not remem- 
bered?’ Then he paused for an in- 
stant, and his voice grew infinitely 
soft. ‘And you do, Mary, I know 
you do. J only have been false ; 
but I am false no longer. And 
you, you have always been true. 
O Mary, my darling, come to 
me ! 

He opened his arms to embrace 
her, when anotherarm was stretched 
between him and her; and, turn- 
ing, they saw a rigid ashen-gray 
face looking down on them. 

‘No,’ the General said, in deep 
stern tones; and stood there still. 

Mary uttered a sort of moan, 
and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘I did not know my cousin play- 
ed the spy? said Charles, in the 
fury of his passion, at the sudden 
and hopeless check. 

‘Nor I that mine played the 
villain,’ said the General coolly. ‘I 
met John Sykes, who told me his 
father had gone to market; so I 
turned and rode home fast, think- 
ing to surprise you. I Aave sur- 
prised you.—But oh, Mary, why did 
you not tell me? If you had only 
told me you loved him before we 
were married, he should have had 
house and lands, but you should 
have been happy! Now it is too 
late; I cannot help you. Come 
home, Mary;’ and he held out his 
arm to her. 

Mary’s heart was very full. Full 
of passionate admiration ; full of 
love and pride in this gentle, gener- 
ous, kingly man, whose only thought 
was pardon, pity, help for her. But 
she shivered and trembled; there 
was something in her throat; she 
could neither speak nor move. 

The General spoke again, stern- 
ly this time. ‘ Mary, come—you 
must.’ 

She rose and steadied herself, 
not touching him, but holding by 
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the seat. ‘It is a mistake,’ she 
said ; ‘you do not understand. I 
do not love Mr. Woolford. Years 
ago, when I was a girl, I loved a 
man who called himself Geoffrey 
Hilton. It is Mr. Woolford—and 
I—I /oathe him! he is wearing my 
life away. Harold, I love you, 
you only! I almost worship you, I 
think !’ she cried passionately. 

Then ensued such aterrible scene 
of fierce reckless passion, so unlike 
the calm quiet proprieties of Eng- 
lish life, so out of character with 
the ordinary actions of an English 
gentleman, that Mary, looking back 
on it, always felt as if it must have 
been some sudden evil dream ; that 
it could not have really and actually 
happened in the quiet garden of 
Woolford Manor. She felt this 
always, even while looking at the 
physical traces which showed that 
it had been no dream, but very 
deadly fact. 

When Mary avowed her love for 
her husband, Charles Woolford’s 
face changed fearfully ; it was an 
awful face—like the face of one 
possessed. It seemed as ifthe hope- 
less obstruction of his headlong 
passion, just when it was prepared 
to burst all bounds, destroyed all 
remains of reason, judgment, or 
feeling. He was a madman and a 
savage ; as such he acted. 

*So I am to be fooled like this ?” 
he said slowly, drawing the gaze 
of both to his distorted evil face, 
and holding it there with a sort of 
fascination while his hand slipped 
into his pocket and fell upon a 
something there, a something which, 
in his wandering life, he haa grown 
used to carry always about with 
him. ‘So I am to be fooled like 
this? Well, then, your precious love 
shall at least do Aim no good ! 

Quick as lightning the pistol was 
levelled atthe General’s breast ; but 
it took the fraction of a second to 
cock it. In that second Mary had 
thrown herself upon him, her arms 
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round his neck, covering him all 
but the head ; the noble head that 
had raised itself proud and happy 
when Mary had uttered those pre- 
cious words. 

With her body she covered him. 
Then, even in his madness and 
ferocity, Charles Woolford would 
have held his hand, but it was too 
late ; the trigger was pulled, the 
bullet sped. The hand which held 
the pistol dropped, a pallid horror 
grew into his face, a darkness fell 
upon his eyes, so that he could not 
see. The next few seconds were as 
years to him, years of agony and 
remorse. 

Then he saw the General sup- 
porting Mary ; her head lay on his 
shoulder, but she was not dead— 
no, thank Heaven, she was wofdead! 
She was faint and pale, and the 
blood was oozing from a wound in 
her arm, but she was surely alive. 
With a gasping cry he moved to- 
wards them, as if to help, but the 
General signed to him to keep off, 
as to some noxious and unholy 
thing. He looked at the pale, 
sweet, rue face of his wife, and mur- 
mured in tender broken tones, ‘O 
Mary, Mary, I would rather have 
died ! 

Through the faintness and pallor 
of Mary’s face her happiness shone; 
she spoke, though with effort. ‘I 
am so glad,’ she said, ‘so very glad ; 
I don’t think it is much; but if it 
is—if I were to die even, I am so 
very glad!’ 

Charles Woolford, standing near, 
saw and heard. He had grievously 
sinned, and he had his reward. 
This love of Mary’s had become 
Paradise to him, and he was driven 
from it hopelessly for ever. That 
he knew. One last look he gave 
to her face ; then, saying hoarsely, 
*T will send assistance,’ went into 
the house, asking neither pity nor 
forgiveness, expressing no remorse. 
He did send help at once, and rode 
himself to fetch the doctor; then, 
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after hearing that there was no fear 
for Mary’s life, without seeing either 
of them again, he went his way and 
troubled them no more; as how 
could he? 

Mary’s wound was painful, and 
took long to heal, but finally it was 
cured ; and a painful arm does not 
seem a very sore trouble when you 
have just escaped from heartache. 
Mary was very happy; she had no 
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more secrets and no more trouble ; 
neither had the General any more 
troubles on the score of his age, or 
any other score. Well assured of 
his wife’s love, he could bear any 
minor evils very lightly; the few 
that met him were but as floating 
straws on the deep current of his 
full content. Loyal, kindly Gene- 
ral Woolford! he deserved to be 
happy ; and he was. 
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—_—_— 


XX. BLANCHE, 


White was the stone wherewith I marked the day 
That saw our destinies combined in one, 
What time athwart life’s pathway seemed the sun 
To shine with holier and purer ray. 
Oh, how within my secret soul I pray 
Thine influence ever may with me abide, 
Sinking to breathless calm the world’s wild tide, 
As shines the star above the stormy spray ! 
Oft at my happy lot amazed I stand, 
As, spelled by monarch’s smile, one strives to guess 
And probe the secret of its queenliness. 
So do I see my heart’s once desolate land 
Swayed into order by one tiny queen, 
And, erst tumultuous, now made serene. 
So do I vainly seek to understand 
The more than queenly power wrought by thy wee white hand! 





TROUT IN A CHALK-STREAM. 


A BLAziING hot day, August roth, 
but happily for us as we leave the 
Rectory gate at 9 A.M. a fresh 
breeze is springing up from the 
south-west; there are piles of soft, 
gray, fleecy clouds all along the 
horizon, and with them comes the 
chance of a good dish of trout. 

I am taking charge of a quiet 
country parish in Norfolk, during 
the lawful parson’s absence, and 
Sylvester, my friend on a visit, is 
anxious to see what sport on a 
chalk-stream in this blazing weather 
can be like. I know, because I 
have already killed some noble 
dishes of fish before his arrival ; 
but he, used to mightier and mud- 
dier waters, thronged with innumer- 
able dace and roach, is slow to 
believe in a tiny crystal river, from 
which in broad sunshine are to be 
taken bright golden trout varying 
in size from goodly pounders to 
giants of two and a half or three 
pounds. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘ before 
the day is over you shall see for 
yourself, and believe. But, instead 
ofgoing down to the fishing grounds 
at once, we will start across the 
fields for about a couple of miles to 
the spring where the river rises, 
and follow it down to the lake into 
which it falls; there we will put 
our rods together, and there I pro- 
mise you a good fish.’ 

In a little hollow, among the 
meadows, at the foot of a grassy 
slope, we came upon the spring, 
which literally bubbled up out of 
the chalky ground, and flowed 
softly away down the quiet valley ; 
a clear, sparkling stream about 
two feet wide and one deep, as 
bright and clear as the very bright- 


est crystal, free from weed and im- 
purity of every kind. After follow- 
ing it for about a mile, during which 
many other little crystal brooks 
and rivulets fed it by the way, we 
came to a set of broad level fields, 
where the river spread out into a 
sheet of shallow silvery glass, along 
the edges of which grew patches of 
watercress in abundance. Thence, 
for another half-mile or so, it wound 
round the side of a woody slope, 
with here and there a tiny waterfall ; 
but as yet we had not seen a single 
fish. Our path now lay through a 
thickly-wooded copse, high above 
the stream, of which we every now 
and then got pleasant glimpses 
through the thick foliage, as bright 
and sparkling as ever; and at last 
suddenly narrowing, and diving 
into a hollow channel which ran 
under the turnpike road at right 
angles to it, and then over a bub- 
bling waterfall making its way into 
the squire’s park. 

We cross the road, enter the 
park by the keeper’s lodge, and 
find the little silver stream spread 
out into a broad lake, of an irregu- 
lar shape, from about fifty to two 
hundred yards wide, and some 
half-mile in length. Close to the 
keeper's cottage is a clear deep 
pool, into which the river falls, 
fringed with noble trees ; and as we 
stand in the cool shade a few feet 
from the bank we look down into 
the crystal water, and there see a 
host of trout sailing about among 
the silvery bubbles, and rising freely 
in all directions. This is the only 
pool which the generous owner 
wishes to be left untouched ; and 
so after watching the spotted beau- 
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ties for a few minutes, we make 
our way along the grassy shore of 
the lake, and resolve to begin work 
at the very first patch of ripple. 

Happily for us the breeze is fresh- 
ening, but the lake is in a hollow, 
and groups of noble trees line the 
border of the park, so that as yet 
the wind scarcely touches the glassy 
surface ; and even where the ripple 
springs for 2 moment and turns 
silver into gray, it dies away again 
before there is a chance of a rise. 
In five minutes, rods and lines, col- 
lar and flies are all ready; a tiny 
quill gnat, and as a drop-fly the 
smallest and brightest of governors. 
Sylvester will not fish as yet, but 
simply watch operations, and help 
me to land the spoil. 

Presently we got to a broader 
stretch of water, as clear as ever, 
but interspersed with huge patches 
of weed—between which, every 
now and then, we watched some 
goodly fish come up, and quietly 
suck down a midge. So bright 


was the water that even twenty 
yards away we could make out a 
noble trout, sailing about in the 
sunshine, and quietly feeding as he 


went. This quiet feeding was a 
good sign; and in spite of the 
glassy water I determined to begin 
at once, and to hook that very fish. 
It took a long time to reach him, 
and as luck would have it the sun 
came out brighter and clearer than 
ever; but I worked steadily on, 
and gradually lengthened my throw 
until the fly touched the water 
within a yard of the trout. He 
swam slowly up to it, and even 
broke the water close to it—but 
that was all. After repeating this 
manceuvre half a dozen times, he 
sailed back to a bank of weed, and 
refused to stir. 

‘It’s no go,’ said Sylvester ; ‘he’s 
too clever an old stager to be 
gulled into rising in such glaring 
sunshine.’ 

Still I fished on; dropping my 
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fly again and again within a foot of 
the weeds. Suddenly, when I had 
given up all hope, the fish began 
feeding again, in another moment 
he had swallowed the quill gnat, 
and was rushing out into deep 
water, in the middle of the lake. I 
gave him his fling for a few yards, 
and then worked him steadily back 
to the shallow where I could plainly 
see him ; shortening my line as he 
came nearer, and now giving him 
the full force of the butt. He fought 
nobly, leaped into the air, and 
dashed off towards his old lair in 
the weeds—but for all these tricks 
I was prepared ; and in five min- 
utes I had him within a foot of the 
grassy bank, though apparently as 
strong as ever. 

‘Get below him,’ said I to Sylves- 
ter; ‘quietly drop the net under- 
neath and lift him out.’ 

In a trice he was on the grass; 
a well-made prime fish, white in the 
belly, and of a steely gray along 
the sides and back, spotted with 
black, and here and there a sprin- 
kle of brilliant crimson. He 
weighed just a pound and a quarter. 
By this time the morning clouds 
had got well up into the sky, a 
light breeze rippled the water in all 
directions, and before we had got 
a hundred yards down the lake, I 
had killed two other trout, nearly as 
large as the first; one of golden 
yellow spotted with crimson, and 
the second of steely gray. As the 
breeze freshened, the sport grew 
more and more exciting; I rose 
fish on all sides of me, hooked and 
lost four or five, and at last landed 
one half-pounder, which (according 
to the squire’s rule) was at once 
put into the lake again, where he 
darted off unhurt, to tell his friends 
of his strange adventures on land. 

Still the breeze freshened, and 
the fish rose more and more eager- 
ly; dashing at the fly as I had 
rarely known them, but still manag- 
ing to escape the hook. In swift 

I 
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succession both the quill gnat and 
the governor were literally torn to 
shreds ; the tail-fly was first snapped 
clean off, and next the drop. Then 
we held a council of war, and de- 
cided to put on larger flies and 
thicker gut, a black alder, and the 
governor as before. 

The surface of the water was now 
actually rough with wind, and the 
difficulty was to keep our lines in 
the water; for Sylvester had now 
begun to work, and for the next 
half-hour we had as much as we 
could do to land each other’s fish. 
By the time we reached the end of 
the lake, the sky was once more 
cleared of clouds, the sun shone 
fiercely down on the glassy water, 
the breeze slowly died away, and 
we found that it was just noon, 
But there were five noble trout in 
my basket and two in Sylvester’s. 
We had thrown back some eight 
or ten half-pounders. 

There was a clump of splendid 
ash-trees overhanging the deep 
water at this end of the lake ; and 
as we had breakfasted at 7.30, and 
had been at work under a blazing 
sun for some hours, we halted in 
the cool shade, and made sucha 
dinner on cold beef and bread as 
only anglers can make. Dinner 
over, we lighted our pipes and sat 
in the shade, watching the trout 
rising in the broad, deep, glassy 
pool, into which the whole water of 
the lake poured itself by an artifi- 
cial channel cut for it underground. 
The pool was eight or ten feet 
below the level of the lake, so that 
the water rushed down into the 
hollow below in a swift stream. It 
was also twenty or thirty yards 
long, and some five or six feet deep 
— if possible, of more crystal clear- 
ness than the lake itself ; and here 
we could see trout ofall sizes feed- 
ing in every direction. Keeping 
well back from the bank—with a 
short line and the smallest flies—I 
stood on one spot, and in rapid 
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succession landed eight or ten well- 
made plucky fish of from six to 
eight ounces in weight, all of which 
we carefully dropped at the foot 
of the run below us, as being under 
the lawful size. After half an hour 
of this sport, Sylvester went down 
to some rushing water below the 
next hatch, where the stickle gave 
him a better chance.  Scarcely 
was he gone when a steady pull at 
my line told me that I had got hold 
of a better fish than any I had yet 
risen. Unhappily, I had just be- 
fore left my landing-net some 
twenty yards away under the ash- 
tree, and my companion was now 
far beyond the reach of my‘ voice ; 
so, there was nothing for it but 
to keep my fish well in hand in 
the deep water, and work steadily 
backwards to the net as it lay on 
the grass. It cost me three min- 
utes of such intense anxiety as 
only a fisherman can understand 
or appreciate ; but at last it was 
done, and slowing reeling up my 
line I made my way to the edge of 
the pool, where my unknown friend 
was sailing steadily to and fro in 
some four feet of crystalwater. He 
was a strong active fish, and pre- 
sently gave proof of his strength by 
darting off at full speed straight 
up through the swiftest part of the 
stream, to where the water rushed 
out from its hidden channel. Ifhe 
fairly got up into that channel, the 
chances were ten to one in favour 
of his breaking away altogether ; 
so we had a fight for it, and in an- 
other moment I had turned his 
head, and he was tearing away 
down stream, faster than ever. In 
a trice my line was shortened to 
about ten or twelve feet, and I had 
overtaken him before he reached a 
large bed of weeds in the pool be- 
low. Giving him the butt of my 
rod once more, I gradually brought 
him into the deep water, and after 
a hard fight of about ten minutes, 
at ‘last contrived to get my net in 
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the right place, and lift him out 
upon the grass. He was in splen- 
did condition, just over a foot long, 
and weighed, as we afterwards 
found, exactly one pound and a 
half. Then, in triumph, I went off 
to Sylvester, who had wandered 
down stream, and after killing a 
brace of fair bright fish, had light- 
ed another pipe, and was quietly 
resting under a clump of silvery 
willows close to the water’s edge. 

The fish had now apparently 
finished their midday repast, the 
air was blazing hot and still, and 
not a rise to be seen in any direc- 
tion. Why trout should thus sud- 
denly give up feeding in this strange 
fashion is a mystery which I, for 
one, will not attempt to explain. I 
only state a fact well known to 
every fly-fisherman who has watch- 
ed the habits of this beautiful fish. 

But if they suddenly stopped 
feeding, they began again in a man- 
ner equally sudden and capricious, 
when, two hours later, we had work- 
ed our way round to the other side 
of the lake, where a sharp point of 
land jutted out into the glassy wa- 
ter, which just there grew shallow 
over a bed of sandy gravel. At 
this very point were located a group 
of meditative cows, some quietly 
ruminating on the short fine grass, 
and others standing knee-deep in 
the cool crystal water. In the cen- 
tre of them stood a noble-looking 
bull, of whose amiable disposition 
the keeper had solemnly warned 
us. 

‘If you don’t take no notice of 
him, he won't trouble hisself about 
you.’ 

So, plucking up heart of grace, 
we slowly sauntered, rod in hand, 
along shore, till within a few yards 
of his taurine majesty and goodly 
harem, knowing that if flies were out 
in any direction, it would be in such 
company. ‘The keeper was quite 
nght; neither horned gentleman 
nor lady took the least notice of 


us, and our only annoyance was a 
cloud of tiny midges, which buzzed 
about our faces, and bit sharply 
wherever they had a chance. But 
they could not stand a whiff of to- 
bacco, and so we patiently bided 
our time, and kept a sharp look- 
out for the first rise. In another 
half-hour the breeze had again 
sprung up, and the whole surface of 
the lake was covered with a rough 
dancing ripple. We christened the 
little promontory, Bull Point ; and 
had scarcely decided on the name 
when real work began again, and 
we had as much as we could do. 
Standing about ten yards apart, 
and flinging out as far as we could 
from the shore, we rose countless 
fish ; hooked and lost a dozen, to 
say nothing of as many flies; but 
after throwing in three or four brace 
of half-pounders, managed to put 
into our baskets six more large 
trout all well over a pound each, 
and in splendid condition. 

Such a day’s fishing, under a 
fierce August sun, in crystal water, 
I can scarcely remember as I look 
back through some thirty years of 
a fisherman’s varied experience 
among the best streams of Devon, 
Cornwall, Hants, and Somerset. 
If we had cared to do so, we might, 
I think, have killed a dozen more 
royal fish before sunset, by merely 
working up and down the side of 
the lake. But the true angler is 
content, and more than content, 
with such a basket as we then had, 
and scorns to encroach on the ge- 
nerosity ofa squire who is not only 
the best fisherman in the county, 
but one to whom his friends’ suc- 
cess is even a greater pleasure than 
his own. 

A word or two as to one little 
mishap at Bull Point, and my 
chronicle of that jolly day is done. 
In the very hottest of our sport, 
when fish were being hooked at 


‘ almost every throw, a large flock of 


half-wild geese, which had been 
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feeding at the other side of the lake, 
suddenly rose into the air, and, 
after a long sweeping flight, all at 
once came swooping by us and 
dashed down into the very pool at 
our feet, in a wild cataract of out- 
stretched necks and flapping wings. 
I shouted out to Sylvester, who at 
that moment was landing a fish, as 
I hastily flung my own line down 
into the water and lowered my rod 
to the surface. But, in spite ofall 
my precautions and all my hurry, 
it was too late to escape the charge: 
in another second I felt that my fly 


Summer. 


was fast in one of the mighty pini- 
ons, and a moment later found 
that the whole of the collar and 
several yards of line were gone like 
so much pack-thread. Luckily, I 
had a store of gut in my fly-book, 
and so in five minutes I was at 
work again. 

We were received with shouts of 
welcome at the Rectory gate, sup- 
ped like kings on fried trout, and 
slept that night the sleep of the 
just, after ten hours in fresh air 
and sunshine, orthe shadow of good- 
ly trees. 


SUMMER. 


oe - 


SHE sat beneath an ancient spreading oak 
At close of day, the while the young May moon 
Rose like a queen to grant a promised boon— 
He lying at her feet, his purple cloak 
Beside him, while delicious silence woke 


Heart-echoes. 


Fairy ferns made tune 


In the soft-sighing wind, and foxgloves soon 
Answered the strain, and the sweet silénce broke. 
Around them bloomed primrose and violet, 

The daffodil and dear forget-me-not, 

The while the fragrant woodruff made regret 

That they so soon should leave the charméd spot ; 
And the fond lovers looked with lips apart— 
Summer in nature, summer in each heart. 





LOST OR WON AT WIMBLEDON. 


——<Gaee 


‘I SHALL look out for you at Wim- 
bledon.’ 

Those were his last words as he 
put her into her carriage, after the 
Horwoods’ pleasant dance ; words 
that had dwelt in her memory more 
than she would care perhaps to 
acknowledge. And it was with un- 
disguised pleasure that she now 
turned to answer his eager greeting. 

Very pretty she looked in her 
dainty dress and ribbons; and so 
Ralph Leicester thought when he 
met the earnest glance of her gray 
eyes uplifted to his. He felt as 
though he could then and there 
have pledged himself her life- 
long slave, instead of prosing on 


about the heat and the shooting, 
and thousand other commonplaces, 
which go to make up an ordinary 


conversation. As it was, I think 
his gaze was sufficiently expressive, 
and that Margaret Dene appre- 
ciated its silent eloquence quite as 
much as she would have done more 
outspoken admiration. 

They had met for the first time 
at a picnic some two years before, 
and then not seen each other again 
till the dance I have referred to; 
but each held a lively remembrance 
of the pleasant day spent together, 
and had been glad to renew their 
acquaintance. Now they seemed 
quite like old friends, and more 
than one remark was made during 
the day on the attention Leicester 
was paying to that pretty Miss 
Dene; while the men wondered, 
as they will do sometimes, what the 
latter found in her companion so 
attractive. Handsome young ex- 
quisites looked down upon him 
from the superiority of their good 


looks and greater number of inches, 
and said that, ‘by Jove, she’d a 
funny taste ! reflecting perhaps on 
her apparent blindness to their per- 
fections, and evident liking for the 
‘ugly little barrister.’ Ugly he was; 
but in spite of his plain face and 
somewhat short stature, there was 
talent and power in his strongly 
marked features, and an indescrib- 
able freshness and vigour about 
his character, which Margaret Dene 
at once recognised and admired. 

No luncheon party could be mer- 
rier than that which gathered in the 
tent of Charlie Dene, captain of 
the — Rifles. His own spirits were 
overflowing, and his guests seemed 
to have caught the infection of his 
gaiety. 

‘Who knows whether the report 
is true that Clara Rivers has gone 
off with Tom Lightfoot of the En- 
gineers ?’ asked somebody. 

‘I do,’ answered Charlie. ‘ Old 
Rivers told me about it himself 
this morning. He’s furious, and 
says they shall neither of them ever 
touch a penny of his money. By 
the bye, Travers, he added, turn- 
ing round suddenly upon a con- 
ceited, foolish-looking young man 
at his side, ‘we ought to condole 
with you, I fancy; were you not 
rather sweet in that quarter ? 

‘Not at all,’ answered Travers, 
trying vainly to look unconcerned. 
‘[—aw—we were only amusing 
ourselves.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said a voice from the 
end of the table; ‘attention with- 
out intention, as somebody has de- 
fined flirting. Very kind of you 
though, old fellow, to let her use 
you as a blind. Or perhaps she 
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despaired of your ever coming to 
the point, and it’s pique, after all, 
that has led her into this marriage?’ 

Such a roar of laughter followed 
this sally, that Charlie called for 
order, and begged to know the 
cause of it. 

‘Did you never hear that story?’ 
said Bob Lambert, fixing his mer- 
ciless eyes on poor Travers,who was 
becoming more and more uncom- 
fortable under all this chaff. ‘One 
evening the lovely Clara threw over 
our friend here for a waltz with 
troistemps Charlie, and when he call- 
ed her to order for her faithlessness 
she only laughed. Travers could 
not understand such indifference, 
until at last the happy thought oc- 
curred to him that he had himself 
danced three times with a certain 
young lady in blue. “I know why 
you did it,” he said, inspired with 
this new idea; “it was pique.” 
“Pique, Mr.Travers,” replied Flora; 
and they said her face was quite 
sublime in its innocence ; “I don’t 
know the word; what does it 
mean ?” By the bye I never heard 
your answer,’ he added, across the 
table, tothe unhappy youth ; ‘rather 
difficult to find one, was it not?” 

‘How charming! Quite a situ- 
ation,’ chimed in another voice, 
with such an exact imitation of 
Travers’s speech and manner, that 
Charlie, in his character of host, 
began to feel things had gone far 
enough; and to turn the tide of 
conversation he broke in with a 
question on his cousin Margaret's 
long /éle-a-téte with Ralph Lei- 
cester. 

‘Who do you think I saw to-day, 
Meg? Your old friend Cecil Col- 
lins ; he made most particular in- 
quiries after you.’ 

‘Do you know Collins? said 
Ralph, looking up. 

For a moment Margaret hesitat- 
ed, and her companion’s quick eye 
‘ detected the strange expression 
which flitted across her counten- 
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ance; but she recovered her self- 
possession almost immediately as 
she answered : 

‘We were near neighbours and 
great friends as children, but I have 
not seen him now for several years.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Charlie, ‘ you would 
scarcely know him again; he is 
handsome still, but a mere wreck 
of his former self. He’s not for- 
gotten how to shoot though; by 
George, his scores are something 
wonderful. I’m beginning to trem- 
ble already, Leicester, for I've 
backed you for the Queen’s Prize 
against all the ladies I know: Fro- 
ment’s whole stock couldn’t clear 
me if you lost.’ 

‘Take my advice and hedge at 
once, then,’ answered Ralph, laugh- 
ing; then lowering his voice he 
added : 

‘Miss Dene, will you wish me 
success ?” 

‘With all my heart, Mr. Leices- 
ter.’ 

‘I think I shall succeed then, 
he said in his odd cool way. ‘Do 
you know I can understand now 
how those old knights used to per- 
form such prodigies of valour, in- 
spired with their fair lady’s scarf 
as a talisman? May I be equally 
favoured ?’ and he laid a meaning 
hand on the rose at her side. 

‘I fear the days of chivalry are 
over,’ answered Margaret; but as 
she did not attempt to repossess 
herself of the flower, I think she 
was quite willing he should prove 
its talismanic powers. 

‘Not at all, fair lady; and when 
I bring the trophy of victory to lay 
at your feet, I shall expect the re- 
ward of my prowess.’ 

Margaret looked up, not quite 
knowing how to take this speech ; 
but if she read any serious mean- 
ing in his eyes, the light laugh 
and low bow which accompanied 
the words seemed meant to pass 
them off as a jest. 


‘Leicester, broke in Charlie 
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again, ‘did you say you knew 
Cecil Collins ? 

‘We were at Oxford together 
for a short time,’ answered Ralph ; 
‘he came up there about six 
months before I left—in time to 
do me a service I hope I shall 
never forget. He saved my life,’ 
he added, in answer to Margaret's 
quick look of inquiry. ‘I was at- 
tacked by a mad dog one day, a 
huge creature, when I had nothing 
but a slight cane in my hand ; and 
it would have been all up with me, 
then and there, had not Collins, a 
mere youth freshly arrived at col- 
lege, been passing at that moment. 
He rushed forward just as the 
brute’s teeth were about to grab 
my arm, and seizing its collar 
dragged it off, holding it back by 
main force till somebody from be- 
hind came up and gave it the auf 
de grice. He is a brave fellow, 
whatever are his faults, and has 
made me his debtor to no small 
amount.’ 

‘Poor Cecil! sighed Margaret 
to herself; but Ralph caught the 
words, and a pang of jealousy came 
over him as he thought that there- 
by hung a tale. 

Perhaps it was as well he could 
not see the vision which rose before 
his companion’s eyes just then; 
the vision of a quaint old parson- 
age garden, with a boy and girl 
standing there among the roses, 
and saying good-bye—to more, ah, 
how much more, than they them- 
selves knew!—he to go forth into 
the world, and fall from his high 
resolves and noble ambitions into 
the downward path, too fearfully 
easy to travel along; and she to 
remain in her quiet home and 
dream of an impossible future. 
None knew what to her had been 
the awakening from those dreams, 
when the first faint rumour, which 
she strove to disbelieve, reached 
her ; and then when later she knew 
beyond a doubt that the idol she 
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worshipped was of clay, all unfit 
for the shrine she had found it. 

Hers was a self-contained na- 
ture ; the wound had bled sorely, 
but no one guessed its presence— 
only, her family were wont to re- 
mark, ‘How quiet Margaret has 
become!’ It was now completely 
healed ; how completely she had 
not realised till these last few days, 
though the scar was still left, and 
would not bear handling too 
roughly. 

Perhaps all this will account for 
the fact of Margaret Dene being 
yet unmarried at the advanced age 
of five-and-twenty ; a fact which her 
friends were never tired of wonder- 
ing at. 

Before many minutes my hero- 
ine’s thoughts were recalled to the 
present by the general breaking-up 
of the party, and somehow the au 
revoir whispered in her ear by ear- 
nest tones made her quite forget to 
revert again to such sad retrospec- 
tions. 


‘Who's won ?’ shouted a chorus 
of voices as, two days later, Charlie 
sauntered into his mother’s draw- 
ing-room. ‘ Please, Charlie, do tell 
us quickly who won ?” 

‘Who won what? Do be a little 
quiet, girls ; it’s far too hot to exert 
oneself this weather. How d’ye 
do, Margaret? I never saw you 
anything but cool in all my life; 
wish I could say ditto for myself ; 
and catching up a fan the young 
man threw himself into an easy- 
chair with a great affectation of 
feeling overcome. 

‘Come, Charlie, don’t be such a 
tease! Who got the Queen’s Prize? 
We are all dying to know.’ 

‘Much good may the knowing 
do you then,’ said Charlie. ‘ Cecil 
Collins has got it.’ 

‘Cecil Collins ! and Margaret’s 
voice this time joined the others. 
‘Why, you said Mr, Leicester was 
sure of it.’ 
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‘I never said anything of the 
kind ; and besides, if I did, I don’t 
pretend to the Pope’s infallibility.’ 
After which, Charlie tried the 
effects of the verandah and a cigar 
on his ruffled feelings. 

So the rose did not answer after 
all, thought Margaret, as she walk- 
ed to the window to ask what 
score Mr. Leicester had made. 

‘ Leicester never shot at all,’ was 
Charlie’s gruff response. 

‘Never shot at all! Why not? 

‘ That’s just what nobody knows. 
The fellows are saying it looks aw- 
fully fishy ; and Travers, who can 
always kick a man when he’s down, 
hints that he’s got into some trou- 
ble or other, as those wonderfully 
clever men are sure to do; but 
that’s mere jealousy, because Tra- 
vers is such a fool himself. Ha! 
there’s Phillips and dinner; I always 
look upon the two as synonymous. 
Come along, Meg, let’s try to for- 
get about shooting for a while, or it 
will decidedly affect my brain after 
all I have heard of it to-day.’ 

If Charlie’s brain were not af- 
fected, somebody else’s appetite 
was ; the song she had been prac- 
tising that afternoon would keep 
recurring to Margaret’s memory, 
with its refrain of Shakespeare’s 
verse— 

‘Then sigh no more, ladies ; ladies, sigh 

no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever : 


One foot on sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.’ 


* ¥* x * 


* Have you a dance to spare me, 
Miss Dene?’ 

*I fear not, Mr. Leicester ; and 
without glancing at her programme, 
Margaret turned towards her com- 
panion to continue the conversa- 
tion Ralph had broken in upon, 
nor did she look round again till 
she knew he had left her side. 

It was their first meeting since 
that luncheon party at Wimbledon, 
now more than a month ago, when 


Lost or Won at Wimbledon. 


Ralph Leicester had been foolish 
enough to talk a great deal of non- 
sense, which she had been still 
more foolish in believing, so Mar- 
garet said to herself. She did not 
in the least credit all the nasty 
things people were saying about 
him; but he had shown pretty 
plainly, by his silence all this 
time, his perfect indifference to 
her good opinion, and she was de- 
termined on that point to meet him 
more than halfway. 

She had just arrived at this con- 
clusion when Cecil Collins came 
forward to claim her for the waltz 
then commencing ; and as she walk- 
ed down the room on his arm, not 
a few turned to gaze at the hand- 
some couple and wonder who they 
were; a wonder easily satisfied, 
for Cecil, at least, was becoming 
well known. Not only had he won 
the Queen’s Prize, which in itself 
made him a sufficiently marked 
man, but with that prize he had 
come into the heirship of a large 
fortune. 

His uncle, a rich and eccentric 
old bachelor, who was wont to de- 
scribe himself as ‘the best shot of 
his day, sir,” and who considered 
that quite description enough of 
any man, was so delighted to find 
his scapegrace nephew turning out 
a distinguished marksman, that he 
wrote to him, promising not only 
to pay his debts, but to make a 
new will in his favour, if only that 
nephew succeeded in carrying off 
the prize of the year. A strange 
excuse, through which the truth 
showed somewhat pathetically, for 
making one last effort to reclaim 
the prodigal; that so, if it were 
possible, this only son of his dead 
brother might still be found worthy 
to fill his place, when that place 
should have become vacant; in- 
stead of the old home and well-fill- 
ed coffers passing into the hands 
of strangers. 

The dance over, Margaret and 
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Cecil strolled through the open 
window into the moonlit garden 
beyond, glad to exchange the heat- 
ed atmosphere of the ballroom 
for the cool night air. Did their 
thoughts wander back to that other 
garden they had stood together in 
long ago, ere sin and sorrow came 
to overshadow their young lives? 
Perhaps so, for both were unu- 
sually silent; and it was not till 
they had paced the whole length 
of the terrace that Cecil roused 
himself to say that which he had 
brought his companion out there 
for the express purpose of telling 
her. 

‘Margaret,’ he said, ‘ Ralph Lei- 
cester is a friend of yours, is he 
not ?” 

‘ An acquaintance would be the 
more correct term.’ 

‘Why so? I have heard your 
names coupled together more than 
once ; yet, just now, I myself saw 
you refuse to dance with him. Are 
you offended, like all the rest of 
the world, because he threw up the 
shooting at Wimbledon? or per- 
haps because he did so without 
telling you the reason ?’ 

Margaret’s only answer was a 
suggestion to go in; the night air 
felt chilly, she thought. 

‘Not yet, Margaret; not till I 
have told you what is weighing on 
my conscience, if indeed such a 
thing is still left me,’ said Cecil, 
with rather a bitter laugh. ‘ People 
are saying that Ralph Leicester 
promised to win the Queen’s Prize 
for your sake, and that you have 
thrown him over for giving it up. 
How far that may be true, I feel I 
have no right to ask ; but as I, and I 
alone, can tell you hisreal reason for 
not shooting—I suppose he would 
rather lose even you than confess 
it himself—you must listen to me 
a few minutes while I do so. Long 
ago I was fortunate enough to save 
his life in an encounter with a mad 
dog. I had almost forgotten the 


circumstance, but it seems that 
Leicester retained a very vivid re- 
membrance of it; and when, the 
day before the prize was to be shot 
for, my uncle’s strange intentions 
came to his knowledge—how, I do 
not know, as I had tried my best 
to keep the world ignorant of the 
stake for which I played—and he 
found that thus something more 
than life, reputation, and the means 
of once more facing the world, were 
within my reach, if only I could 
be successful—he generously deter- 
mined no act of his should diminish 
my chance; and by quietly with- 
drawing from the shooting, paid 
back his debt to me multiplied a 
thousand times. The prize is mine, 
Margaret, and with it the new life 
that has opened upon me; but I 
need hardly tell you how I shall 
count it all too dearly bought if 
Leicester’s future happiness has 
been sacrificed to its payment.’ 

Half an hour later, as Ralph 
Leicester was standing moodily in 
a doorway, his meditations were 
broken in upon by a dance-pro- 
gramme falling at his feet, as some 
waltzers flew past him. He stooped 
to pick it up, not at all knowing 
who was its owner, and absently 
ran his eye down the list of names 
inscribed therein. His indifference 
vanished, however, when, towards 
the end, he came upon his own, 
written in a remarkably clear hand. 
It was odd, he thought, decidedly 
odd; as, with one exception, he 
had asked no one to dance with 
him that evening. He was just 
beginning to wonder who the scribe 
could be, when a voice said at his 
side : 

‘I think you have picked up my 
programme, Mr. Leicester?’ and 
turning round he met the soft 
glance ofa pair of gray eyes, which 
this time were not averted from his 
gaze. 

Now perhaps it would only have 
been showing proper pride to have 
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repelled such advances from a 
young lady who had decidedly 
snubbed him at the commencement 
of the evening; but, if so, Ralph 
Leicester proved himself lament- 
ably wanting in such pride at that 
moment, though, as a rule, meek- 
ness was not counted among his 
virtues. His face softened mar- 
vellously as he returned the pro- 
gramme, and there was an earnest- 
ness in his voice, which Margaret’s 
ear was quick to discover, though 
he only said : 

‘Number 23 is our dance, I be- 
lieve ?” ° 

‘If you still care to claim it,’ she 
answered, blushing ; and the next 
moment her impatient partner had 
once more whirled her off into the 
dance. 

If he still cared to claim it! Ay, 
did he not? That, and a great deal 
more besides, as Margaret found 
when she once again paced the 


Kindred. 


terrace, with Ralph Leicester this 
time as her companion ; and that 
such claim had been accepted Cecil 
was not slow to discover, when he 
watched their return to the ball- 
room after more than an hour's 
absence. 

‘There goes for my first attempt 
in the good line,’ said he, looking 
after them somewhat ruefully, ‘and 
a precious hard one I've found it 
too; but as the French have it, 
“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
cotite ;” and the next step may be 
easier. God knows my folly has 
taught me a bitter lesson; I will 
try what the other thing can do for 
me now.’ 

And he did try, setting his face 
right manfully to the battle. Who 
can doubt of his success? Verily 
there had been more at stake that 
summer’s day at Wimbledon than 
the world in its philosophy could 
guess ! 


KINDRED. 
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Our own, our own. Time’s heavy hand strikes hard, 
Absence lends fatal strength to circumstance ; 

Old paths by slow forgetfulness are barred ; 
Old sympathy is chilled by cruel chance. 

New loves shine down the fairy dreams we saw ; 
New friendships early vows obliterate ; 

Till half the happy bonds, our childhood’s law, 
Fade for the waning life, or soon or late. 


Yet touch a chord by kindred feeling known, 
Call on an echo deep in kindred heart, 
Blood will assert an innate power its own, 
And wake the spirit for the champion’s part. 
Our own, our own. God-given, holy chain, 
Linked as mere babies on our mother’s knee, 
Soldered by mutual hope and joy and pain, 
Reaching from birth unto eternity. 





A LITTLE MISTAKE, 
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‘Wuy don’t I marry? Not because 
I have any dislike to womankind ; 
far from it. The generality of wo- 
men are harmless enough ; so are 
cats when kept in good humour, 
otherwise theyscratch and do other 
unamiable things. But a “ harm- 
less” woman is generally a weak 
and silly one. There is a second 
lot—years and years past the “sweet 
seventeen,” though they would not 
own it—who look at life from a 
standpoint near the frigid zone. It 
is with them a speculation, and man 
the investment—prize or blank ? 
They rush at him, and, like a kite 
upon his prey, “ swoop,” would 
carry him off by main force if they 
could. Of course there are excep- 
tions—the medium between these 
two extremes; and when you get a 
woman with a mind —they are 
scarce in the London world—you 
have found the exception. A vil- 
lage maid, brown as a shock of 
wheat, may have a mind; the other, 
face, figure, air of #on—-nothing 
more. You may laugh, boys, but 
the arrow is not feathered yet that 
will fly to this heart’s white.’ 

* How about the “little Rose” ? 
several voices cried in chorus, but 
our host instantly replied, ‘ Hush!’ 
It was a sore point with him. 

I have mentioned our host, and 
now let me introduce him. He was 
a man of powerful build, fair, with 
a profusion of whiskers; with beard 
and moustache, but soft light eyes 
which had nothing in them of his 
character, reckless and jovial. His 
words, given above, sprang from 
some banter of ours (there were 
half a dozen of us who had sat af- 
ter the late dinner in the largest 


’ 


room of the smallest but ‘snuggest’ 
shooting-box the whole county of 
Yorkshire contained) upon his ap- 
parent dislike of the gentle sex. 
Perhaps we felt curious to know 
why or how it was that a man with 
an unencumbered estate, a con- 
genial temper, and a good country 
gentleman, albeit on the verge of 
forty, should not long ago have 
been—what shall I say? in love? 
no, that is not always the case, but 
—married. 

Few of us it may be thought, 
though we knew at the time that 
we called out, ‘ How about little 
Rose?’ that there was a sore point 
there. It was only an imperfect 
knowledge of the story of a young 
lady with whom our friend’s name 
had been mixed up; but such of us 
as were best acquainted with it 
remembered hearing of a little 
governess in a private family where 
he visited (where it was thought 
the daughter of the house, a coarse 
showy gurl, was the attraction) being 
found hearing a declaration of love 
from our friend. The story went, 
too, that the governess, upon whom 
they had some claim of relationship, 
was sent from the house upon a 
planned tale of her lover's false- 
hood, and kept abroad till she 
shortly died in that belief; that the 
memory of the girl so remained with 
him, that he quickly left London, 
and was lost to the manoeuvring 
mammas who sought his unencum- 
bered estate rather than himself for 
their daughters ‘on show.’ 

‘You want to know,’ he said, 
not answering the question put to 
him —‘ you want to-know why I 
didn’t get married at the “ usual’ 
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time ? Well, I don’t mind telling 
you. Fill your glasses, then ; and, 
Con, don’t you play the “nurse” 
with the bottle.’ 

According to our host’s invita- 
tion, we filled our glasses, and, 
drawing up, sat pulling at our cigars 
in silence, awaiting his story. He 
sat looking at the fire for a few 
moments, and then broke out— 

‘It’s not much I have to tell, 
but as some of you have not yet 
passed your flirting days, it may 
teach you a lesson. I was only 
twenty-two when it happened, and 
I believe that is about the “ usual” 
time when matrimonyis perpetrated. 
Then my father was alive, and I 
only plain “Mr.” I had never 
lived much down here, but had 
passed a good deal of my time in 
London, and I had some old friends 
of my college days, and old boaters 
on the Cam, with whom the days 
passed more pleasantly than pro- 
fitably, I’m afraid. At any rate, I 


will own that, after a longer and 


more varied season than usual, I 
felt that my constitution would be 
better for a change. So I deter- 
mined to get away and take the 
Cumberland lakes for a time. My 
most intimate friend at that time, 
Jack well, never mind his 
other name, as some of you may 
know him, though now he’s settled 
down to what he calls a “quiet 
life.” That means a small house, 
his “ suburban retreat,” and a large 
family of babies crying about the 
place from morning till night. Jack, 
I say, had given me a little com- 
mission to execute for him in the 
neighbourhood, and it was to serve 
as an introduction for me to some 
lady of his acquaintance who, he 
said, possessed two charming daugh- 
ters. A man has a liking for female 
society atthat time of life, and the la- 
dies being so promisingly described, 
I determined, on my arrival in Cum- 
berland, to take advantage of my 
commission. I did so, and I found 


A little Mistake. 


the ladies—one dark and the other 
fair—the young ladies I speak of 
now. My good friend Jack had in- 
formed me that they were of very 
opposite temperaments. Elsie, very 
fair, was gay and fond of bold and 
“merry” natures,he said; Dell, short 
for Delilah, was dark, and retiring 
almost to bashfulness and timidity. 
He had joked me by saying that 
he expected to see me come back 
tied to one of their apron-strings ; 
and that if I were anything of a 
reasonable being, these were two 
girls who ought to satisfy any ex- 
pectation. Of course my commis- 
sion procured me an invitation to 
the house, and my stay in Cumber- 
land began most favourably. Alas 
for promises! I had determined to 
act upon Jack’s suggestion, and 
render myself agreeable to the 
young ladies according to their re- 
spective inclinations. When, there- 
fore, I met them, I conversed with 
the fair one in a light, lively, and, 
as I believed, happy manner. I 
even forced myself into a merry 
mood, made jokes, and laughed at 
them myself, but strange to say she 
answered scarcely a word to all my 
observations. I sought all oppor- 
tunities before a week was out of 
catching her unexpectedly. In the 
recess of the windows of the dining- 
room I hemmed her in, and made 
laughing love. I praised the colour 
of her hair and eyes, and vowed I'd 
steal a ringlet of her hair, if only to 
kiss it. If she ran away, I thought 
it was coyness, and followed her. 
Mind you, I was only acting upon 
my friend’s suggestion, and was not 
rude beyond what youth will ex- 
cuse. With the sister, Dell—dear, 
dark-eyed Dell—I played a wholly 
diverse character. Books—Scott, 
Byron, and Shakespeare ; music— 
the oratorios, Schubert, and the 
works of the “severe” school of 
composition, formed the ground- 
work of my discourses, and I never 
attempted to catch er alone. Be- 
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ing by chance one day wandering 
about, I met the fair Elsie coming 
across a hill towards me. Two were 
company, I thought, and here was 
a happy occasion for rehearsing my 
part. Laughingly I talked to her 
—I cannot say with her—joked and 
told stories. I spoke of my travels, 
my college life, my London experi- 
ences—such as a lady might hear— 
and enlarged upon them almost to 
the verge of romance—to interest 
and amuse her. Not a word above 
a monosyllable could I extract in 
reply. Shall I admit that I had be- 
gun to feel what slow work it was, 
when luckily the sister, also a lonely 
pilgrim upon the hills, appeared 
before us? Although it placed me 
between two fires, I felt it almost 
as a relief. I could play the two 
parts at once, I thought, and so we 
proceeded on—a trio. The know- 
ledge that I was the protector of a 
young lady who had been described 
to me as of retiring and almost 
timid disposition made me doubly 


anxious to prove my powers of 
entertaining. I continued to rattle 
on in slight asides to Elsie, and 
then at length, after we had gone 
some way in silence, I turned to 
Delilah with some remark about 


the weather. Don’t laugh, it’s a 
very genuine remark. She turned 
away, and I thought she laughed, 
but perhaps it was only thought, 
for when she replied it was a quiet 
acquiescence in my observation. 
Then again there was a silence, 
and an aside with fair Elsie, who 
blushed and turned away. A few 
minutes afterwards I ventured to 
inquire of Delilah, with all the 
modesty I could, if she were fond 
of poetry. Did she like Shelley ? 
She stared at me so hard that, for 
a moment, I thought she believed 
I was questioning her as to her 
knowledge. I was about to relieve 
her from what I thought an em- 
barrassment, when she said, 
“No; he’s so jolly dry !” 
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‘ You know the old saying, “You 
might knock me down with a fea- 
ther”? It was true in my case. 
The manner was so rough and 
boisterous that I was quite taken 
by surprise. I ventured, however, 
another remark, and said mildly, 
that I thought Cumberland very 
charming, and that I should not 
mind living there for ever. And 
then, turning to Elsie, whispered 
softly, “‘ With you.” 

‘Delilah answered quickly, 

“It may be charming, but it’s 
awfully slow, and you’d soon get 
the odd notion out of your head.” 

‘ And then she ran on telling me 
of the opera she was “dying” to 
hear ; the fétes at the Horticultural 
Gardens she “pined” to go to; 
and the thousand and one of the 
“jolly old London lions”—so she 
expressed it—she had heard of by 
name and knew nothing of by 
acquaintance. Elsie said never a 
word, and the retiring timid Dell 
rattled on as if she possessed a 
fund of information of London life, 
and only longed to be in it. My 
mind was in a whirl of confusion. 
I remembered my friend’s descrip- 
tion, “fair and good-humoured, 
with high spirits ; dark, modest, and 
full of quiet grace.” I had made no 
mistake. 

‘That walk did not finish as it 
had begun at our meeting. In al- 
most total silence we approached 
the house. Delilah had long since 
stopped the flow of her talk—I can- 
not say “ our conversation,” for in 
truth she had quite run me off—and 
I could but think. The sisters ex- 
changed looks, and Elsie shrank 
away from me, as though I were 
mad and would bite, when I ad- 
dressed her. The other only curled 
her lip in scorn, or turned away 
her head if I only looked towards 
her ; and at last I was so annoyed 
with them—not with myself—that 
I could scarcely tell what I did say. 
I knew I was right, however, and 
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was glad when we reached their 
home. “ Would I not stay?” said 
mamma—the girls had fled away 
the moment we arrived, and as soon 
as they had crossed the hall I could 
have sworn I heard a laugh. “No;” 
I thanked the good lady, and said 
that I had a particular engagement 
a few miles away which would de- 
tain me two days. After that, I 
hoped to be permitted to call on 
her and her charming daughters 
again. With this lame excuse, I 
left for two days. Is it necessary 
to tell you how I employed them ? I 
was wild, excited, mad, because in 
youth one feels these little crosses 
somewhat more keenly than we do 
in later life, when we know that 
“man is not perfect, nor woman 
neither.” I had determined, then, 


to write to Jack, “ my good friend,” 
and tell him of the extraordinary 
conduct—as I thought —of his 
“modest and retiring” maiden, 
and request any explanation it 
might be in his power to afford. 


I caught that night’s post, and 
throughout the next day remained 
indoors, fearing, if I stirred out, to 
meet the family I had made my 
friends, and so give the lie to my 
assertion that I had gone away for 
two days. Those two days, shall I 
ever forget them, the fever of ex- 
citement I was in, and the mono- 
tony of the self-constituted im- 
prisonment? The post on the 
second morning brought me a 
letter from Jack. I tore it open, 
and dashed at once into the pith 
of his epistle. How I cursed his 
circumlocution! Instead of at 
once replying to the question I 
had put to him, he commenced 
with a roundabout story of Azs ac- 
quaintanceship with the ladies of 
the “ Lodge.” I skipped the pages 
one, two, and three, and deter- 
mined to know the worst, I went 
at once to the last break of his 
letter. This was it: 

“ After all, you see, I had a jolly 


A little Mistake. 


time of it, and, between the two, 
wonder that I came away faithful 
to the little woman soon to be my 
wife. If I did make a little error in 
my description of them, set it down 
to the dangerous fascination they 
exercised over me. It is Elsie who 
is fair and retiring; Dell who is 
dark and dashing, that’s the word.” 
He would have written before, he 
said, had he thought it of any con- 
sequence, but he apologised for 
what he considered after all only 
a “little mistake.” 

‘Need I tell you how, when I 
called at the “ Lodge” again, I was 
met with the reply to my inquiry, 
“not at home,” though I thought 
the servant was a long time gone 
to give my name, and I felt al- 
most certain, as I left the house, 
that I saw a dark-haired, girlish, 
laughing face peeping from be- 
hind the drawn curtains? Need 
I tell you how, in envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness 
of spirit, I rushed up to town only 
to find the story known to all my 
set, and going the round of the 
“social and literary” club I had 
joined shortly before? Unneces- 
sary, too, to tell you how I ex- 
perienced to the full extent the 
capacity of the club for“‘sociability,” 
in an immense amount of “ chaff” 
upon the matter from the members ; 
and how thenceforward, till I left 
the place, I was known as the 
“bashful man.” Suffice it that I 
had at first a decided inclination 
to sacrifice my “ dear friend” Jack 
upon the altar of my wounded pride, 
by horsewhipping him for putting 
the story about. But at length I 
rushed away from London’ (our host 
did not say how long after, and he 
skipped the story of little Rose, 
which was the real cause of his 
leaving, with something like a break 
in his voice), ‘and joined the go- 
vernor—poor old man—down here, 
and went in for life as a “ country 
squire,” with an interest in turnip- 
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crops, pigs, and sheep, and the edu- 
cation of the crow-boy. So you see 
why I didn’t marry at the “ usual” 
time for such chances—some I 
know would call them the “ mis- 
chances”—of life; and I’mnotlikely 
to play the fool now. 

‘And now,’ he concluded, rising, 
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‘ there’s the billiard-room open for 
those who like to knock the balls 
about ; there are candles for those 
who like their beds—I’m one of 
them. Six in the morning—early 
tub—and I'll promise you a good 
find and a couple of fox-tails be- 
fore dinner, my boys.’ 
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Do you hear the spring birds trilling in their gladness ? 
O my darling, are you listening to their song, 

Whilst you wander, now so lonely, in your sadness ; 
Never meeting with the one who waits so long? 


Do you hear the blackbird calling to his mate, love? 
Hear you now the sweet response his mate returns ? 

So I’ve called to you from dawn of life till late, love ; 
But my heart for your response yet madly yearns. 


Do you see the sunshine gladdening the earth, love? 
Do you feel the breath of spring upon your brow, 
As it calleth bud and blossom into birth, love ? 
Are you yearning for a kindred spirit now ? 


When the twilight shades are lengthening on the meadows, 
When the sun is slowly sinking in the west, 

Comes to you no spirit-yearning with the shadows, 
No responsive thrilling from another’s breast ? 


In the silence of the even, do you wonder 
Where the footstep is that lingers far, as yet, 
Keeping hearts that should be mated far asunder? 
Is your pillow in the midnight stillness wet ? 


Shall I never feel your breath upon my cheek, love ? 
Never feel your heart ’gainst mine all wildly beat ? 

Must I wander still, and never hear you speak, love? 
O my darling, shall we never, never meet ? 





FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 


TO THE MOON, 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF CAMGENS, 


(/n the Original Metre of the Ode.) 


——.@ = 


My Muse, give brief surcease to the long plaint 
That ever echoes out from Love's lorn breast ; 
And pour forth homage due, without restraint, 
Clad in thy festal robe and joyous vest, 
To her whose beams, in the illumined west, 
Suffuse the whole wide world ; whose crystal ray 
Converts the darkest night to clearest day. 


O goddess fair, who, with thy silvery light, 

Piercest each cloud that veils the midnight scene, 
And keepest ever pure and ever bright 

Within my heart the image of its queen 
Drawn by the hand of Love. Thy ray serene 

Blots out each cloud that might have rested there, 
And lets no night bedim that vision fair. 


To form for thy most queenly brows a crown 
Its separate radiance joins each distant star, 
Making thee fairer still. ‘Thou sheddest down 
On earth thy gentle influence from afar : 
And straight in Spring’s gay lap created are 
Her beautiful profusion of bright flowers, 
While all the earth breaks out in rosy bowers. 


O Night, sweet silent friend, behold in me 
Thy faithful votary. To thee I bring— 
Since thou hast deign to list my reverie— 
In duty bound, my floral offering : 
These roses, children of the fruitful Spring, 
This aramanth, where the dewdrops linger yet— 
Sweet tears wherewith fair Phoebe’s eyes are wet ! 
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